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My original intention was merely to publish examples of the 
cases upon which was founded my article in the Journal of 
Mental Science for April, 1878. It then seemed to be desirable 
to preface these by a brief description of general paralysis. But 
in the course of transcribing from the first rough sketch it was 
found that the work would far overpass the limits intended, and, 
in order to curtail it, the very numerous references in the seventh 
and succeeding chapters were omitted ; as also those in the third 
chapter, which had not been inserted at the moment of trans- 
cription. Also, a number of the illustrative cases, at the end of 
the volume, were omitted, and the rest were very much abbre* 
vialed. Yet it is hoped that those retained are sufficient in 
number and in detail to give some idea of the material upon 
which was based my description of the several varieties of 
general paralysis of the insane in the article above referred to. 

This work was written in 1878, but other engagements inter- 
vened and prevented the completion of the final MS. I have, 
therefore, added references to a few more recent papers, and to 
Yoisin's systematic treatise on the subject; all of which have 
appeared in the earlier parts of 1879. 

W. J. M. 

Grovb Hall Asylum, London, 
September, 1879. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SYNONYMS — DEFINITION — HISTORY OF DISCOVERY — PRO- 
DROMES --STAGES. 

Synonyms, — General paralysis of the insane. Prdgressivd 
general paralysis. General paralysis. General paresis. Para- 
lytic dementia, or dementia paralytica. 

(The last name (paralytic dementia, or dementia paralytica)j 
however, should he avoided in practice, inasmuch as it has been 
employed in at least four different senses : ( 1 ) as synonymous 
with general paralysis of the insane throughout the whole range 
and duration of that affection : (2) as corresponding only to the 
later stages of " general paralysis," — those in which dementia 
becomes very marked or extreme : (3) as one clinical variety of 
" general paralysis" : and, (4) as descriptive of a group of cases 
not at all within the limits of true " general paralysis of the 
insane/' but which are instances of dementia with ordinary 
paralyses, such as hemiplegia.) 

"Allgemeine progressive paralyse der Irren." "Arachnite 
chronique," Bayle, 1822; "Meningite chronique," Bayle, 1825 
and 1826 (the principal motor symptom of which he named 
"paralysie gen6rale et incomplete."*) "Paralysie gen6rale 
incomplete," Delaye, 1824. "Paralysie gen^rale des ali6n6s/' 

* A. L. J. Bayle, "Traits des Maladies du Gerveau," «tc., 1825, 
pp. 538, 542, etc. 
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2 General Parali/sia of the Insane, 

Calmeil^ 1826; " Ferienc^phalite chronique dififuse/' Calmeil, 
1869. "Paralysie generate progressiTe," Kequio, Lunier, Brierre 
de Boismont. "Paralysie progressive, Polypar^sie, D^meooe 
paralytique. Folie paralytique," Parchappe, 1888-1841, Jules 
Falret, 1863. *' Anoia paralytica " (Fischer). " Dementia para- 
lysans" (Kjellberg). 

De/lnition. — General paralysis is a disease of the nervous 
system, especially of the brain, marked clinically by (I.) certain 
general disorders of motility, viz. : ataxy, and, finally, paresis, 
usually following a certain order and course of development, and 
especially obvious in the apparatus of speech and of locomotion ; 
also, but in less degree, by (II.) sensory disorder or defect; and 
marked also by (III.) mental symptoms, which invariably tend to 
dementia, but in the earlier stages often consist in part of exalta- 
tion of feeling, or even expansive delirium. Fourthly, it is evi- 
denced by (IV.) certain organic changes in the encephalon and 
its tunics, often in the spinal cord and membranes also, and, as 
some say, in certain sympathetic ganglia as well. 

With this definition it necessarily follows that we adhere to the 
" doctrine of unity " in " general paralysis." Yet on the other 
hand many, especially among the earlier writers, have deemed it 
to be merely a complication, or some even a termination of 
insanity. Of these mention may be made of Pinel, 1812; 
Esquirol, 1814; Jacquelin Dubuisson, 1816; Georget, 1820; 
Delaye, 1824; Calmeil, 1826; Foville, 1829; Parchappe, 1836; 
and more recently Griesinger and Billod, Bucknill and Tuke, all 
of whom viewed general paralysis in accordance with the terms of 
the " doctrine of duality. * 

History of the Discovery of General Paralysis, — The limits 
of space prevent more than a passing reference here to the history of 
the discovery of general paralysis. SuflBce it to say that, perhaps, 
the light of a first, yet doubtful, recognition of the disease gleams 
in the pages of Willis (1672); that Haslam (1798-1809) caught 
flashes and transient sparkles of the truth in his recognition of 
certain features of the aflFection; that Esquirol and Georget did 
the same with relation to certain other, but more equivocal, fea- 
tures thereof; and that the discovery burst forth with full eflful- 
gence in the works of Bayle (1823, 1826, 1826), upon whose 
heels Calmeil closely trod in this inquiry. Perfect in 1787, and 
Guislain in his work of 1826, had not recognized the affection. 

The Mode of Commencement, — More often gradual in its 
onset,' general paralysis is stated, and particularly by the older 
writers, to begin frequently by sudden symptoms of cerebral 
congestion, or by an acute maniacal attack. This I have ooca- 



stages— Prodromes, 3 

monally seen. The more frequent modes of commencement are 
detailed below when treating of the symptoms of the first period. 

Stages of General Paralysis. — Sometimes three, sometimes 
four, stages are described. The division into four stages is that 
of: — First, a stage of mental alteration : — Second, a stage of 
decided mental alienation, often with active mental symptoms : — 
Third, a stage of chronic mental disorder or failure, during part 
of which there is generally a remission of at least the active 
mental symptoms of the preceding stage, and : — Fourth, the 
stage in which mental weakness has advanced through confirmed 
dementia towards amentia, and in which, also, the primary ataxy 
and subsequent paresis have given place to a general complete 
helplessness with impaired sensibility, and in which, therefore, 
there is virtually a complete prostration of the mental and motor 
powers, and, we may add, of the nutritive, also. 

Or a division into three stages may be made, either by omit- 
ting the last one, of those just mentioned, as a separate stadium 
and joining it to the third ; or, by omitting the first as a distinct 
stage, and either joining it to the second, or excluding it as being 
in reality prodromal in nature. 

Such are the stages ; but the majority of the cases diverge 
more or less considerably from this type ; any one stage may be 
absent, and in some no distinct stages whatever can be traced ;— 
a gradually increasing ataxy and paresis, with progressive 
dementia — or with early exaltation, and later on with dementia, — 
being the chief outlines. 

An example of the classical form of general paralysis may be 
described as running its full course in four stadia, of which one 
precedes the decided mental alienation, but inasmuch as three 
stages are more commonly described, the first of which commences 
with the first moment of decided mental alienation, it is advisable^ 
with the view of obviating confusion, here to describe £our periods 
in general paralysis ; the first of which is sometimes termed pro- 
dromic, corresponds in the psychical sphere with a mere mental 
alteration, yet issues from the earlier stages of evolution of that 
same morbid process which eventually operates a lethal effect upon 
the physical and psychical powers: — and the la^t three of which 
periods correspond to three stages of the confirmed disease. 

The Prodromes, — Under the heading of prodromes are often 
placed symptoms and signs that really aid to constitute the first 
period of general paralysis. Yet in certain cases some of these so 
long antedate the affection that they may be viewed as prodromal. 
To these, and to others, is reference now made, and they are of 
the most varied kind. 

B « 



4 General Paralysis of the Insane. 

Some embarrassment of speech is occasionally the Tery first 
sign noticed, and Austin, on the authority of Phillips, speaks of 
extreme contraction of the pupils, and, on his own authority,* of 
a fixed or unsymmetrical condition of the pupils, as being fre- 
quently prodromal ; whereas Oriesingerf observes that the pupils 
are sometimes irregular for years before the onset of the disease ; 
while trembling of the limbs:^ has been placed in the same herald* 
ing category. 

Sometimes the prodromata consist of seizures of cerebral con- 
gestion ; § or of mere palpitation, fiushing and heat of the face 
and head, with aural tinnitus ; or of convulsive seizures of an 
obscure nature ; or of " stunnings," or " absences," especially 
occurring after excitement or overwork ; or of severe headache, 
or various neuralgisB, and these last are often severe, protracted, 
and afflict one part of the body or several parts in succession. 
Vergajl mentions headache, epistaxis, heat of head, redness of 
face, somnolence, formication, convulsive, apoplectiform, or syn- 
copal, attacks, while later on there may be change of character or 
exaggeration in everything the patient says or does. Among the 
prodromata have also been mentionedH ptosis, diplopia, fkcial 
palsy, impaired hearing or sudden or transitory deafoess ; or 
amaurosis, appearing and disappearing for several years before 
the incidence of general paralysis, or showing itself anew two or 
three months prior to the first symptoms of this disease, either to 
cease again or to remain persistent. 

Thus far we have spoken mainly of somatic prodromes ; but 
in addition, or alone, some mental modification is often observed, 
and generally consists in some alteration of the afiective or moral 
powers, as shown either in demeanour or action, or on the other 
hand there may be some exaggeration of a naturally choleric and 
emotional disposition. 

If the purely intellectual powers are involved there is mainly a 
species of inattention. Bepeatedly may the patient evince the 
same particular forgetfulness or blunder, or the conducting of 
duty or of business may become irregular, fitful, and ill-judged. 
There may be an expansive, busy, speculative firame of mind ; a 

* " A Practical Account of General Paralysis," by Thos. J. Austin. 
London, 1859, p. 65. 

t " Mental Pathology and Therapeutics." New Sydenham Society's 
Trans., 1867. 

J L. Lunier, Amnales Medico-Psychologiques, Jan* 1849. 
" In 60 per cent., " Annales d'Hygiene," 1860, p. 428. 
Abstract, Journal of Mental Science, April, 1873, p. 158. 
ArmaZes MedicO'Psychologiqibes, 1859, p. 295, et aeq. ; " Annales 
d'Sygiene," 1860, p. 430. 
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restless, fitful, yet energetic application to business, though perhaps 
with some loss of the usual foresight and acumen ; a rashness of 
action, and brusque manner, and a forced and noisy laugh, with 
unnatural loudness of conversation. To these warnings may be 
added that of the danger-signal, insomnia. 

Or the patient may be depressed, dull, worried about trifles, yet 
angry if opposed: or full of vague fears and hypochondriacal 
fancies ; and, indeed, languor, ennui and melancholy have been 
viewed by some * as the most frequent prodromes, the patients 
having the sad consciousness of their state. 

Or, agaiu, with forgetfulness and inattention to duties there 
may be progressive mental confusion and stupidity, with or 
without "drowsiness and heaviness of head. Memory fails, espe- 
cially for recent events and recent mental acquisitions, and the 
power of attention progressively lessens. 

Thus, conditions often called prodromal may really come to 
constitute part of the first period of the developed disease, the 
transition from the one to the other being imperceptible. Much of 
the present description applies, therefore, to the first period as well. 

Loss of the genital faculties and desire has been observed as a 
prodromic symptom in some cases.f On the other hand sexual 
excess sometimes coincides with the development of the first 
germs of the disease, and when deemed to be a cause is often only 
a prodromic symptom in reality. 

Excess in eating and drinking may now astonish the patient's 
friends. 

But of all the prodromes perversion of the moral sense is the 
most important. Brierre de Boismont :|: drew special attention to 
perversions of the moral and affective faculties in the prodromal 
period of general paralysis. Even several years (six or seven) 
beforehand there may be unwonted acts of indelicacy, impropriety, 
or debauchery, and with these there may be a placid apathy and 
an utter indolence. He also states § that great irritabilility may 
occur two or three years before the outbreak, or menace of suicide, 
or failure of the usual determiniation of character, as well as the 

* As J. A. G. Dontrebente, Th^se, 1870. " Eecherches sur la Par. 
Gen. Progressive." 

t Baillarger, Gazette des Hopitaux, Jnillet 16, 1846, No. 83, T. viii. 
2nd s^rie, p. 329. 

J Society de Medicine de Paris, Fev. 20, 1846 ; Bevvs Medicals, 
Avr. 1, 1846, T. i. p. 617, and Dea 1846, T. iii. p. 605; Gazette Medicale, 
Mai 22, 1847, p. 391; Acad, des Sciences, stance, Sept. 24, 1860; 
"Annales d'Hygiene publique et de Medicine Legale," 1860, T. xiv, 
p. 405 ; Armales Medico-Psychohgiques, 1861, p. 88. 

5 " Annales d'Hygiene," loc. cit 



6 Tke Symptoms of General Paralysis of the Insane. 

failure of memory, or of the oleamess or precision of jadgment, 
already referred to. 

Often, therefore, is this disease to be feared when sadden 
unforeseen moral falls, — of which theft is one of the most frequent, 
— occur to those hitherto without reproach. In the history of 
many a case do we find that some moral or other mental change 
in the patient has been noticed long before the recognized onset 
of the disease. And Guislain * confirms this view from his own 
experience. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SYMPTOMS OF GENERAL PARALYSIS. 

In that clinical phase of the disease sometimes designated '^ simple " 
the semeiotic phenomena are mainly of two orders — the mental, 
and the motor — the latter being represented by incoordination, 
and usually by paresis tending to terminate in helplessness, to 
which, also, disorder and, finally, impairment or obliteration of 
the special senses and general sensibililty may add themselves. 

To the above, one or more phenomena pertaining to a certain 
group, and characterized by their suddenness and gravity, are 
superadded in what has been termed the ^' complicated " form of 
general paralysis. In that group of phenomena are comprised 
the various epileptiform seizures, ranging from those which 
simulate the epileptic grand mal, to the quasi-syncopal which, are 
analogous to the petit mal of epilepsy ; in it also are comprised 
the apoplectiform and the simple paralytic seizures — all of which 
so often break in rudely upon the course of general paralysis. 
They occur in the most varied degrees, and the epileptiform and 
paralytic vary extremely in extent and situation, in different cases. 
Most varied have been the attempts to assign them to this or that 
lesion. 

As already mentioned, a division of the course of general 
paralysis into stages is often made, but being mainly founded 
upon the mental phenomena there are many cases to which it 
cannot be applied, so diverse are the order of evolution, the 
duration, course, and association of the mental symptoms. Thus, 
at t!ie commencement we may speak of a sort of incubative stage, 

* " Lemons Orales sur les Phr^nopathies." Gand, 1862, T. i. p. 325. 
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or period of mental alteration ; then of a period of decided, and 
often obtrusive, mental alienation ; next, of a period in which 
usually occurs a somewhat progressive decline of the mental and 
physical powers, ch^equered by more sudden changes and modifi- 
cations in the domain of both. If another, and fourth, period 
be described it corresponds with the latter portion of this period 
in a protracted case. Of the subdivisions of the course of the 
disease already made to hand this is one of the most convenient, 
and will be made use of in the following sections. Nevertheless 
equally exact though far less striking stages than these can in 
reality be constructed out of the phases through which the motor 
signs pass. Even at a very early date (1829) had the elder Foville 
described a broad distinction between two periods of the chief 
motor troubles, — in the first of which, he said, there is vigour 
but some tension of movement, and in the second some'relaxation 
or resolution of the same. 

Jules Falret * and L.V. Marc6 f described four distinct clinical 
varieties, at the onset of general paralysis ; two in which the 
physical symptoms predominate, namely the ^^ paralytic," and 
" congestive "; and two in which the mental, namely the " expan- 
sive," and "melancholic/' 

First the physical, then the mental, symptoms will be described 
in each period ; and although the thermometrical, the circulatory, 
urinary, and other coincident phenomena are semeiotic it will be 
far more convenient to speak separately, and afterwards, of them, 
as well as of certain non-essential but frequent complications, 
such as the epileptiform, apoplectiform, and paralytic seizures. 

First period, the period preceding recogniited mental 
alienation, and sometimes termed prodromic. 

A. Physical Symptoms. 

(a). Motor Signs, — In the earlier periods these generally 
escape recognition or record, and, indeed, they may be absent. 
Jn the first period, corresponding in the psychical sphere to that 
of mere mental alteration, the motor signs, if present, are for the 
most part simply ataxic ; movements of the lips, tongue, and 
sometimes of muscles about the face and eyelids, being accom- 
panied and interrupted by fibrillary tremor or twitching and 
voluntary movements eflfected in these several parts being some- 
times preceded and followed by less ample involuntary movements 

* " Eecberches snr la Folia Paralytiqne," etc. These. Paris, 1853. 
t *' Traits pratique des Maladies Mentales." Paris, 1862. 



8 Motor Siffna — Sensory Symptoms. 

in the same direction ; in which case there is a repetition of the 
willed, and therefore, also/ of the antagonistic, moyements, pro- 
ducing a faint quasi-spasmodic action : and this incoordination 
becomes more marked in the subsequent stages. Much of the 
ataxic fibrillary twitching, indeed, may be viewed as a lesser 
degree of this repetition. Hence when i\m movemeiUs involyed 
are those of speech, there results an occasional embarritesment 
of it, very faint as a rule at this period, only to be detected by 
close examination, or even altogether masked, so to speak, by 
the state of motor restlessness and erethism, with loquacity, into 
which the patient has sometimes liallen. Chiefly is this embarra^- 
ment evidenced by an occasional pause or hesitation, followed, 
maybe, by an emphasized or somewhat explosive utterance of the 
next syllable, or there is the elision of a syllable, or a slurring 
over it, without complete elision, or its incomplete, stammering 
repetition. 

Occasionally, even in a state of voluntary rest, the involuntary 
spasmodic twitching of the lips, face, eyelids, or occipito-frontalis 
may occur. 

The tongue may be protruded in a sudden, jerky, and momen- 
tary manner, but even when this is not the case the incoordina- 
tion may sometimes be recognized in fine irregular contractions 
of the protruded organ. In some very few cases a slight inco- 
ordination of gait, a budding of the tabic form of gait described 
by Westphal in general paralysis, is to be seen, but as a rule 
the coarser movements of the limbs, such as the locomotor, are 
free at this period, and of the patients many can run and dance 
apparently as well as ever. Yet the finer movements, such as 
those concerned in writing, may suffer, and occasionally besides 
omissions^ etc., indicative of the mental state, a shaky and 
erratic caligraphy bears witness to the motor involvement. 

The pupils are now in some oases contracted, irregular, 
sluggish, or unequal. 

A general relaxation of the patient's energy is sometimes 
described, but this pertains rather to the groups in which 
dementia, hypochondriasis, or melancholia predominate at the 
first, although even then the ataxic condition is revealed by 
indications similar to those above-named. 

()3). Sensory Symptoms. — Severe headache is occasionally 
observed, and by some the infrequent cephalalgia is spoken of as 
being profound, vague, or as if like that of contusion. So also may 
neuralgia affect the head, or may affect the spine or the limbs, 
especiedly when symptoms of the spinal order are comparatively 
prominent. Visceral neuralgia are sometimes spoken of. 
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Grozant* asserted that in the prodromic period of the paralysis 
Df the insane, a general, almost complete, cutaneous anaesthesia 
precedes the disorders of motility, that it is temporary only, 
and coincides with the acute period or that of the invasion of 
the malady. The anaesthesia he attrihuted to the production of 
a sort of ^mpressioiv of the brain by the initial intra-cranial 
morbid Alteration in general paralysis. But Guislainf rejected 
de Crozant's attempt to establish insensibility of the skin as a 
criterion of general paralysis. 

A heated state of the head, flushing of the face, or palpita- 
tiop, may occur from time to time. So also may vertigo, or a 
momentary sensation of stunning, or ringing whistling or blowing 
sounds in the ears. 

The Mental Symptoms in General Paralysis, — As in the 
case of the physical signs, so also in that of the mental 
symptoms, is it difficult to seize upon and limn any types 
that can be pronounced to be characteristic of the several 
periods or stages of the disease. One need only briefly indicate, 
therefore, the phases of mental disorder most frequently observed 
in each period ; premising that the greatest variety, as well as 
the greatest changeability, is constantly to be met with in each, 
and that the mental symptoms in a given case may vary almost 
from day to day, while yet on the whole a progressive march is 
observed, unless perchance a prolonged truce is conceded by the 
lethal malady. 

In general paralysis of the simplest form there is solely, or 
chiefly, an increasing dementia. Yet in agreement with Guis- 
lainf it may be said that usually there are two orders of 
phenomena here, the permanent and the transitory ; the former 
consisting of the gradual enfeeblement of conception, memory, 
and all the mental faculties ; the latter, of various forms of 
mental derangement. Truly, he admitted the existence of cases 
without obvious mental disturbance, but even in these drew 
attention to the childish manners and the expression of astonish- 
ment. 

First period, period of mental alteration. 
B. Mental Symptoms. 
In the first period the indications of incipient mental disorder 

* " Society de Medecine de Paris," Fev. 26, 1846. Bevue M^ddcoLe, 
Oct. 1846 ; Annates Medico-PsychologiqueSt T. ix. 1846, p. 433. 

t " Lemons Oralessur les Phr^nopathies," par J. Guislain. .Gaud, 1852. 
T. i. p. 389. 

I Op. oit T. i. p. 327. 



10 Intellectual^ Etnotionaly and Moral Change. 

are often only a oontinttation and increase of some of those 
already mentioned among the prodromes. But whether pertaining 
to this category or not, they are of the most varied description. 
Ae well as ■ the intellectual life are the moral and affectiye usually 
touched, — ^nay, their disorder may he so obvious as to appear 
priotary, — ^the moral powers suffering more notably in one case, 
the emotional in another. Sometimes a naturally lively and 
choleric disposition is morbidly exaggerated in this period, but 
usually it is an alteration in the mental condition, in the 
dMneanour and action, that is observed. Gaiety and self- 
assurance are frequent ; and in (»ne group replace a habitual, or 
a prodroaio, dulness or mistrustfulness. Together with an 
expansive state of feeling there are sleeplessness, restlessness, or 
a speculative turn displaying itself in ill-considered or absurd 
projects for the bringing down of golden showers. The restless- 
ness and ill-directed overactivity may take the form of a super- 
abundant^ unwonted, philanthropy and generosity, either rudely 
planned and busily proclaimed, or rashly carried into aotuid 
execution. An expansive egoism, an inflated view of the patient's 
own position, powers, and aptitudes, is often evinced, and blends 
this period with the next. Nay, ftirther, as this period actually 
passes over into the next the imagination, gradually freeing 
itself from the control of reason, may conjure up visionary 
schemes for the enriching of the multitude, for the ennobling of 
mankind, and for the regeneration of the race ; — all to be effected 
by the force and supreme energy of the patient himself. There may 
be incapacity to carry on the usual avocations, or to fix the atten- 
tion. Temporary absence of mind, forgetfulness of duties, meals, 
and appointments, and of the consequences of untoward acts, are 
often predominant features. Sometimes there is relaxation of all 
energy; on the contrary, there is sometimes an extreme activity, 
a restless wandering to and fro, and by night as well as by day, a 
petulant issuing of contradictory orders to subordinates or to 
family, a loquacity with self-contradiction and furious passion at 
the slightest opposition. With the wandering habits far too 
often are there linked a squandering of means, a buying and 
selling unnecessarily, imprudently, and at great loss, even while 
the patient is extolling the acuity and cleverness of bis own 
dealings. 

Or, he dispenses indiscriminating largesses; or, sometimes, 
from forgetfulness and mental weakness and disorder, openly and 
coolly commits theft. This also occurs in the next period of 
general paralysis. If he steals, the objects taken are often 
useless and valueless to him. Quietly, and in the most natural 
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^Kjy does he carry off artioles from under the very eyes of the 
owners, or even seek the assistance of strangers or of the police 
for that purpose : if stopped, he' coolly confesses his act, or says 
the stolen articles ha^b heen given or lent to him, or belong to 
him, or he contradicts himself; the meanwhile often displaying 
an utter absence of any feeling of shame. Baillarger men^ons 
three cases, all females. One stole a variety of articles from 
shops, and, making no use of them, left the tickets still attached. 
She, as well as the other two, fell into the hands of the police, 
and thence into prison, before reaching an asylum. Ineertain 
oases, however, as in one related by Dr. Maudsley, t*he theft is 
skilfully planned, and a disguise assumed. On twa^occasions 
did this patient rob fellow-passengers in a railway train at night. 

One of my own patients, in fiill day, had walked off with 
flowers in pots from the window of a London mansion, and 
when taxed with the act said the flowers were a gift to him 
from the owner. Another, wandering hither and thither, brought 
home at night a collection of linen from despoiled clotheslines. 
Several of my patients, non-commissioned officers, while in this 
stage appropriated, or failed to account for, moneys passing 
through their hands in virtue of their office ; whereupon courts- 
martial and degradation to the ranks precipitated the course of 
that intellectual and moral defect and disorder — due to organic 
disease of the brain — of which the primary defalcation had been 
merely the outward expression.* 

Others make silly, objectless assaults, or become destructive; 
they do not attempt to conceal acts of this kind, or to escape the 
punishment and inconveniences that swiftly follow such offences, 
but on the contrary so do them as almost to ensure instant 
detection. 

Some lie and dissimulate (as it were) in the most imperturbable 

* For other cases of theft by general paralytics see — L^lnt (2 cases), 
Awaalea Medico-Psychologiques, T. L ; Baillarger (3 cases), Annalea 
Medico-PsychologiqueSf T. v. 1853, p. 479 ; " PropenBion au vol chez 
les Malades atteints d*un premier degr^ de Paralysie G^n^rale." Parot's 
Case, Ibid. p. 481; Billod (case of "N."), Ann, Medico-Psycholo- 
giques, 1850, p. &2iQ\ Brierre de Boismont, '* Annales d' Hygiene pnb- 
lique," etc. 1860, p. 409 ; A. Same (4 cases). Annates Meaico-PaycJio- 
logiquest 1861, p. 54; Maudsley, "Responsibility in Mental Disease," 
London, 1874, p. 75, et seq. ; Lancet, Nov. 13th, 1875, p. 693 ; Wilkie 
Burman (6 cases), Journal of Mental Science, Jan. 1873, p. 536 ; and (4 
other cases), Jov/mal of Mental Science^ Jaly, 1874, p. 246; a case 
mentioned by myself. Journal of Mental Science, April, 1872, p. 41; 
Fabre (2 cases), An/ti, Medico-Psych., March, 1874, pp. 198 and 207 ; 
F. Darde (6 cases), "Da d^lire des Acts dans la Paralysie G^n^rale," 
Paris, 1874, pp. 24, 25, et seq., Obs. xi. to xvi., inclusive. 
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manner^ and others are given over to raging eroticism, as 
remarked by Billod. Guislain speaks of the occasional occur- 
rence of extreme lasciviousness, or of the grossest feecal self- 
defilement. I, also, have known the last occur at this early 
period. 

Much that is done, and especially much that is left undone, 
indicates a grave enfeeblement of mind ; or ideas are acted upon, 
without reasoning, as they arise in consciousness, or there is action 
of a semi-conscious kind, such as is exemplified in an irrational 
and objectless exposure of the person. But, in another group, 
the failure ^o distinguish between the things desired in fancy and 
actual possessions, as well as a certain expansion of the effo, lead 
the patients to appropriate as their own the property of others, as 
already described. There is, also, no fixity, no tenacity, in the 
purposes which engage their mind ; the old schemes are abandoned 
and derelict, and the new may command but a flagging and 
flickering interest. Neglectful of personal appearance, of regu- 
larity in meals, and of cleanliness in eating them, they pass 
hither and thither in slovenly and incongruous garb. 

In a word some or others of the following phenomena are 
frequently observed : — The patients are restless, agitated, irritable, 
speculative, volatile, mobile in resolution ; they buy, sell, or give 
away, without any adequate reason, object, policy, or necessity, 
and usually at a loss ; even lose articles of their clothing, seek 
interviews with personages higher in the state, or pester them with 
correspondence ; for their extraordinary acts, or thefts, offer still 
more extraordinary, silly, and varying excuses, and occasionally 
exhibit salacity, or an open and unconcerned self-exposure. 

But besides, or instead of, the more or less expansive symptoms 
just described there may be other, and differently associated, 
changes in the moral, emotional, and intellectual faculties — in the 
conduct, demeanour, energy, and outward life generally. 

Thus, in one group differing from those already described the 
prevailing characters are mental confusion, failure of perception, 
silly childishness, stupidity, forgetfulness, heaviness of head, 
drowsiness, and incapacity for the usual avocations. If there 
have been prodromic sensations of " stunning," and *' absences," 
4hey may continue. The forgetfulness and general mental failure, 
and possibly a sensory failure, may also display themselves in wet 
or dirty or uncleanly habits. Moreover, outbursts of some 
excitement, of insubordination, or even of destructiveness, may 
chequer the progress of the now incipient, slow-creeping 
dementia. 

In still another group the patients are sad, morose, depressed. 
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confused, forgetfiil, inattentive, neglectful of their duties or 
privileges, hypochondriacal or melancholy in feeling, yet perhaps 
irascible if roused ; troubled and distressed about contingencies 
either trifling or imaginary. By some a longer or shorter period 
of depression is deemed the rule. I cannot confirm this view. 

Occasionally, the principal phenomena now are suspiciousness, 
avoidance of society^ taciturnity, and a miserly disposition. 

Or the confirmed disease may be ushered in by an attack of 
cerebral congestion, varying in intensity from swimming and 
aching of the head, mental confusion, ringing in the ears, and 
pricking about the body ; — to coma, with, perhaps, paralysis and 
convulsions. This may be immediately followed by the fully 
developed second period of the malady^ more commonly called the 
first stage of the confirmed disease ; or the patient may drag on 
for a time without fully pronounced mental alienation. 

Nor must it be forgotten that an acute maniacal attack may 
occur at the transition from the first into the second period. 

Second period of general paralysis ; or first stage of 
the CONFIRMED disease. 

A. Physical Symptoms. 

(«). Motor, — In this period the slight motor signs of the 
first are sometimes highly developed. Great are the differences in 
the degree of intensity of the several symptoms in different cases, 
and some may be absent. As so long well known,* maniacal 
excitement may mask the motor signs, although in the later stages 
similar maniacal agitation often only serves to heighten the mani- 
fest impairment of speech. The following description, therefore, 
is applicable merely to a kind of imaginary type, or average, of 
the cases. 

The dysphasia as well as the lingual and labial ataxy are 
usually decided in this, the second, period, usually termed the 
first stage of the confirmed disease. Naturally, the consonants 
are the chief difficulty ; especially in pronouncing linguals and 
labials, or in uttering the syllables of a long word, does the 
patient fail ; a stopping, a faint stuttering is observed, as of one 
somewhat in liquor ; with an effort is the word uttered, perhaps 
loudly ; and at the same time may often be seen a tremulous 
ataxic or convulsive twitching of the upper lip or of the facial 
muscles^ as in one about to weep. There is a stumbling, as it 

* A. L. J. Bayle, " Traits des Maladies du Cerveau et de ses Mem- 
branes," Paris, 1826, p. 603; Baillarger, Arm, Medico-PsychohgiqibeB, 

Ao4ff • 
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were, in articulating certain words, an occasional lingering panse, 
a hesitation, a qniYeriDg and thickness in speech ; now and then 
with indistinctness or elision of one or more syllables^ and oft- 
times with an utterance slow and circumspect The eUaion of 
syllables ; the complete repetition ODce or oftener of a syllable ; a 
species of stammering, or again of stuttering ; hesitation, or eren 
sadden momentary arrest of speech, are Tariously combined. 
The slowness of speech, so frequent in the next period, may be 
present in this, also. In this stage, too, as well as in the next 
may the voluDtary movements, especially those of the lips and 
tongue, repeat themselves several times. This has been referred 
to in the first period. The disorder of speech varies considerably 
in different cases, and at different times in the same case, and, 
indeed, may be almost absent As the lips» or tongae, are 
relatively the more affected so is the pronunciation of labial, or 
liognal, consonants relatively the more impaired. ArticiUate 
ntterance is worse after sharp exercise, and in marked cases 
speech is attended with tremor or twitching of the labial and 
facial muscles. At times this tremor or twitch may be unilateral. 

There may be fibrillar tremor of the tongue, which may be 
jerked in and out in a convulsive manner when the patient is 
desired to show it. In fact the tremulous tongue may be jerkily, 
or imperfectly, or only momentarily, protruded. 

In some oases the patient even now grinds his teeth, or he may 
champ the jaws and cheeks, and make movements as of mastica- 
tion. 

Inequality of the pupils is frequent Sometimes present from 
the onset this, as Baillarger said, is usual only at an advanced 
period. When present he thought it indicated that the lesion 
predominated in one hemisphere. The pupils, then, are often 
unequal, or unequal at times i— often contracted ; often more or 
less sluggish to light ; irregular in shape, one, or both, and con- 
stantly or intermittently so ; the retina is often hypersmic ; the 
conjunctiva possibly injected, and, later, perhaps, an irregular 
dilatation of the pupils may occur. But mydriasis has been far 
less common, at this stage, in my practice dian in that of some 
who have written on the subject. 

The eyebrows are often raised, the occipito-fit>ntalis gathered 
together or twitching, the lower lines of facial expression partly 
obliterated ; and the features rather florid, or showing ddlated 
venules; — or, on the other hand, the skin may become coarse, 
muddy, greasy, or of parchment-like appearance. 

Later, the movements of the hands become somewhat lessened 
in adroitness and exactitude, and there may even now be a certain 
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eollapse of the general figure. Especially when there i^ some 
inaDiacal agitation may the movements of the extremities still 
remain strong and free» but on the other hand they usually exhibift 
a species of incoordination^ and sometimes paresis. The hand- 
writing is sometimes shaky and irregular, the letters ill-formed» 
or separated from one another, and of hieroglyphical character ; 
a word begun is often not finished, or letters or words are omitted 
without the patient noticing it, or he breaks down after writing a 
few words. In its defective manual execution the handwriting 
displays ataxia ; in the omission of words or letters, or repetition 
of words, or erroneous fusion of words, it reveals fundamental 
intellectual failure. Yet many patients at this period are ousy 
correspondents, and write long letters to their fiiends, to parlia* 
ment, or to the throne. Certain of the above characters are 
shown in Dr. Bacon's"!^ illustrations, but this cacography usually 
undergoes marked remissions and exacerbations in general 
paralysis, and is only in a strained sense of the progressively 
degenerating nature he describes. Br. Blandford,t also, long 
ago indicated the diagnostic value of the omission of words and 
repetition of sentences in writing, in early general paralysis. 

Usually the gait is still fairly free, but in other cases it is some- 
what awkward, the steps are long and slightly irregular, sharp 
turning round may be attended with awkwardness and momentary 
uncertainty, or even with swaying. A decidedly tabic gait may 
be observed, although this is exceptional. Trembling movementa 
of the limbs, varying in degree and frequency, also attest the 
ataxia. Now the gait, whether in this or in other stages of general 
paralysis, varies with the relative proportions of ataxy and paresis 
present. I say, ataxy and paresis^ for although the latter is 
perhaps not absolutely essentia], as is the former, yet is it almost 
invariably present. When the special ataxy of the afiection is 
relatively predominant the gait is more or less jerky, irregular, 
the steps are long, the limbs thrown forward, the movements apt 
to-be hurried and made with unnecessary efforts, the lines of march 
swerving and crooked. On the other hand when paresis rela- 
tively predominates the gait is slow, heavy, unsteady, and the 
widely- separated feet readUy trip at any inequality or obstacle on 
the ground. In advanced cases an unsafe tottering follows upon 
aoy sudden attempt to turn. This slow and helpless gait, to- 
gether with the bended^ stooping, frame imprint an aspect of 
premature senility. 

♦ "On the Writing of the Insane," London, 1870, p. 20; and The 
Lcmcet, July 24, 1869. 
t Medical Times cmd Oazeite, Nov. 3, 1866, p. 467. 
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And this^ perhaps, is a convenient place to refer to those cases 
of general paralysis in which the spinal lesions appear simnl* 
taneously with the cephalic, or even precede the latter, or in which, 
although occurring later, they play an nnnsnally e£Pectiye part. 
Particularly in the former of these classes do we obtain a history 
of severe pains, said to be neuralgic or rheumatic, or supposed by 
the medical attendants to forecast locomotor ataxy. Tbese^ 
perhaps, have been protracted, have led to incapacity for work, 
and to tedious treatment. The gait of the patient as a rule 
tabes the tabic or ataxiform character from the very outset, and 
the impairment of gait and helplessness of the patient are rela- 
tively early and prominent Moreover, to this state true localized 
paralyses, due to spinal complications, often come to join them- 
selves, and increase the helplessness. 

(/3). Vaso-motor Disorders and Cephalic Hyperttmia.—^ 
Attacks of redness of the face and heat of the head may now 
occur in all degrees, from mere temporary flushing and hyperemia, 
to marked congestion of the cephaliQ region and brain. These 
may be due to eJtered vascularity of, and other incipient changes 
in, the cervical sympathetic, but more often to cerebral causes, and 
they are more severe in the later stages. 

(7). Sensory Symptoms. — Local colour-blindness has been ob* 
itorved by Batty Tuke and others in general paralysis. A gradual 
diminution of visual power is occasionally observed even thus 
early, or it may be more sudden and transient, and perhaps due 
to circulatory changes ; rarely is there visual hyperesthesia. 
Hallucinations and illusions of sight are not infrequent at this 
stage. Auditory hallucinations, too, are sometimes revealed, and 
fnay be most vivid and almost unceasing. Glaus* observed hal- 
lucinations or illusions of sight or of hearing, or tactile illusions, 
in more than one-third of his cases. Auditory hypenesthesia is 
occasionally observed. The muscular sense, the organic, and the 
tactile often undergo a strange perversion, the patients having the 
most extraordinary sensations as to the position, expansion, 
shrinking, or flight of their body or limbs. 

It is in this stage especially that Aug. Voisin f has indicated 
the importance of the loss or diminution of the sense of smell. 
This he found to be an almost constant and persistent symptom^ 
and to afiect either both sides or one side alone. My own ex- 
perience differs from Voisins as to this. But hallucinations 
of smell are very rare. 

* " Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie," Band mv. 6 Heft. Ab- 
stract in London Medwal Record, Jan. 1&79, p. 11. 
t L* Union Medicate, Aug. 4, 1868, p. 180. 
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Cutaneous hypereesthesia, and hyperesthesia of cranial nerves 
other than those already mentioned, may be observed now, 
but chiefly at an earlier moment, yet aneesthesia, either real, or 
only apparent and dae to vivid mental preoccupation, is not rare. 
But any prodromic neuralgia scarcely ever continue into this 
stage. 

(S). Less usual Phenomena, — Othsematoma may now make 
its appearance, and so, too, occasionally, in their various degrees 
may the epileptiform, or apoplectiform, or paralytic, seizures, to 
be described in a future section. The intercurrent palsies may 
be narrowly limited, or unilateral, or generalized. 

Nor must we omit mention of the occasional occurrence in 
this stage of a general subsultus and rapid jerking or tremor of 
the muscular system, somew,hat like shivering or rigor, increased 
by the erect posture and by voluntary movement, not produced 
by any impression of cold, and not the rigor of any ordinary 
pyrexia or phlegmasia, but sometimes lasting for days together, 
and, perhaps, recurring. 



B. Mental Symptoms, of the second period, the period of 
mental alienation, or first stage of confirmed general paralysis. 

The second period is sometimes, but rarely in my own experi- 
ence, ushered in by a ^* congestive*' seizure. Yet Bayle described 
the usual sequence as being: — a seizure of cerebral congestion; 
ambitious monomania ; mania ; dementia. 

In this period the mental symptoms may be mainly those of, — 
(1) expansive delirium ; or, of (2) acute maniacal excitement; or, of 
(8) a peculiar hypochondria ; or, of (4) a melancholia ; or, of (5) a 
dementia; or, in a few cases of (6) "stupor" (of the character 
either of acute dementia or of melancholia attonitd) ; or, finally, 
of (7) circular insanity. 

Yet a certain mental disharmony, confusion, and dementia are 
of the essence of the mental affection throughout general paralysis, 
and are analogous, at first, to the ataxy, and, then, to the paresis, 
in the motor sphere. 

It has been said (Salomon) that the distinguishing characteristic 
of this stag(5 is the confusion, owing to his defect of judgment, 
that the patient makes between his ideas or beliefs and his desires, 
so that to him they are the same : or, as Billod* long ago sug- 
gested, tor him the mirage is such that he believes he possesses 
that to which he aspires, and holds as realized his dreams of 

* AnnaXes Medico'-Psychologigues, 1850. 
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happiness.* Esquirolf q>peais to have pardcnlarly noticed tbe 
contentment and indifference of the patients, the facile diveiBion 
of their attention, and their easy-going acquiescence in their en- 
forced detention. 

In describing the several semeiological forms, viewed merely 
from tbe psychical side, it would be useless and cumbersome in 
this place to make, like certain observers, several divisions of 
each form ; as, for example, to make a quadrifid division of the 
expansive form into: — 1. Mania of riches, of grandeurs, pre- 
dominant and persistent ; — 2. Exaggeration of the ego, content- 
ment, satisfaction, occasional ideas of wealth, of grandeur; — 

3. Mania of grandeurs, of wealth, only at 'long intervals; — 

4. Double form, expansive and oppressive, with ideas of wealth 
and grandeur.^ 

Subdivisions of this kind are all the more unnecessary as none 
of tbe phenomena are persistent, as they interchange rapidly and 
frequently, and are in reality but phases of the same morbid 
mental condition. 

(1). The Form in which Expansive or Ambitious Delirium 
predominates. — By many writers extraordinary stress has been 
laid upon the description of the extravagant delusions and the 
emotional exaltation of general paralysis, and so striking are 
these phenomena that attention has been too much withdrawn 
from other, and equally common, facts pertaining to the mental 
order of symptoms. 

When the exaltation is highly developed we find the patient 
with an inflated mien, an expansive, smiling, benevolent expres- 
sion, an impressive bearing of good-fellowship and friendship; 
overflowing with good-nature, thanks and compliments ; pleased 
with everything and everybody ; delighted with, and sounding the 
praises of, his surroundings, however mean and irksome they may 
be; loquacious, singing, restlessly moving about, dancing, or 
capering ; eating rapidly and with avidity ; covering his hat with 
some fantastic or tawdry ornaments ; destroying his clothing and 
stitching it together again, to improve it, as he says; or, when 
the symptoms verge towards, or attain, the maniacal, passing the 
night in re-arranging his bedding a thousand times, or in tearing 
it up with the avowed benevolent intention of making a dozen, or 
an hundred, beds out of the one supplied to him. 

With this there may be hallucinations of sight or of hearing, 

* Bat see the section on the "Pathological Physiology of General 
Paralysis," infra. 

J"Des M^dies Mentales," par E. Esqnirol, Paris, 183a 
See paper by Author, Jowmai of Mental Science, Apr. 1878, p. 27. 
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in harmony with the extravagant notiotis. These notions usually 
run upon the possession of enormous wealth, high titles, prestige, 
position, great muscular powers or sexual capacity, marriage to 
members of royal houses, and perhaps to many of them ; the 
distinguishing features of these delusions being that they are 
multiple, varying, ridiculous, and self- contradictory ; and betoken 
an abrogation of the power of judgment, while they often culmi- 
nate as if in a crescendo movement of the expression of magni- 
ficence. The patient is not only ** possessed," but inflated, with 
greatness. The methods of language fail him here as he rides 
uplifted on the mighty Wave of feeling ; or, to him borne on this 
swelling tide of exultation, the very heavens appear to open, and 
he holds converse with celestial beings, and has ecstatic visions 
of eternal fields. Last flight of all> he may announce himself 
enthroned as the Almighty, and invested with His sceptre of 
universal sway, amid the paeans of angelic hosts. 

The exalted delusions announced by him are the indicia of a 
progressive delirium, which contrasts with the fixed monomania 
of pride or ambition sometimes seen in ordinary insanity. 

To read the descriptions of some writers one would suppose 
that such as these were the almost constant and abiding mental 
Symptoms of general paralysis. This, however, is rarely the case, 
even in the expansive form. More often symptoms like the 
above alternate with hypochondriacal feeling and ideas ; or with 
a whining, moaning expression of peevishness and distress ; or 
with childish and unnecessary fear and terrors; or with sullen 
irritable states of feeling ; or, finally, with a condition of simple 
dulness, stupidity and confusion. 

Frequent, also, in place of pure grandiose optimism, is that 
condition of quiet, pleased, smiling, self-satisfaction seen in some, 
but not associated with decisively exalted delusions. These are 
they who tell with complacency, though without marked exagger- 
ation, of their possessions, however slender the latter may be ; 
dwell upon the looks and personal qualities of their common-place 
wives or husbands and children ; live amidst a few reminiscences 
of the past flattering to their vanity; but who, if questioned, 
exhibit none of the above extravagant delusions ; though a soft 
brightness lights up for them the beauties of their now narrow 
mental world. They are '* well " and it goes " well " with them, 
say they, with hesitating tremulous utterance, breaking health, 
neglected work, and shattered prospects ; thus proclaiming a most 
striking proof of that utter prostration of perception and of judg- 
ment which already announces the imminent ruin of the whole 
edifice of their mental life. 

c 2 
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2. The Acute Maniacal Form. — An acute maDiacal attack of 
some duration may occur at the transition from the first to the 
second period, or^ as some would say, fit>m the prodromic to the 
first stage ; or attacks of this kind, but of a more ephemeral 
duration, may be found throughout the second and third periods. 
Tet a more persistent condition is now referred to. 

In the acute maniacal form, add to much in the foregoing sec- 
tion the symptoms of extreme mental and motor agitation ; with 
insomnia, and restlessness at night as well as by day, and occa- 
sionaUy hallucinations of sight or of hearing, or even illusions of 
some of the other special senses. An inc^nsant motor activity 
possesses the man ; he talks, shouts, sings, stamps, seizes and 
destroys surrounding objects, tears his clothes and bedding or 
soils them, smears himself and his room with his own ordure, or 
drinks his urine ; sometimes even neglects his food, or seizes and 
hoards pebbles, rags and rubbish as if they were "inestimable 
stones, unvalued jewels." At times he may be most dangerously 
hostile, threatening, or violent, and assault others far more power- 
ful than himself. His temperature ranges higher than normal, 
his eye is quick and bright, and his countenance vividly injected. 

The agitation hruyante may be succeeded by an agitation 
silencieusey of the character described below (p. 31), and, in its 
turn, the latter may again make way for true maniacal excitement ; 
as Falret well observed. 

3. The Hypochondriacal Form. — With this form the name 
of Baillarger^ is particularly associated. He it was who first 
declared '' delire hypochondriaque " to be a characteristic symptom 
of general paralysis, saying that as ambitious delirium was that 
special to excitation in general paralysis, so the hypochondriacal 
delirium was that special to depression in the same disease. 
Moreover, that this was a special hypochondriacal delirium, found 
only in general paralysis. No doubt this is too exclusive a view. 
According to Baillarger, also, the hypochondriacal delirium was 
of evil omen in general paralysis; when it was present the 
tendency to gangrene was enhanced, and occurred at an earlier 
period than usual; if it was prolonged the patient fell into 
marasmus. He also deemed the hypochondriacal delirium a 
valuable precursory sign; for when it was observed in cases 
classed as melancholia he sometimes found that afterwards the 
patients were recognized as being the subjects of general paralysis. 

A hypochondriacal, or a melancholy, feeling of depression may 

♦ Gazette dee Ropitaws, Feb. 3, 1867, p. 66; Ibid. May 9, 1857, 
p. 218; Ibid. Oct. 13, 1857, p. 477; rUnion Medicale, 1857, p. 385; 
Atmales Medico-Psyehologiqueef T. vi. 1860, p. 509. 
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occur among the prodromes, or, again, in the first period, that 
which is sometimes termed prodromic and is antecedent to mental 
alienation, but the pronounced hypochondria of general paralytics 
is more apt to occupy part of the second stage of the confirmed 
disease (third period), and less often of the first stage (second 
period). Yet the mental symptoms may more or less partake of 
melancholic or hypochondriacal characters throughout, and these 
may be intermingled. When marked depression occurs at" the 
commencement, and thence is continued into the first stage of the 
confirmed disease, the delusions assume by preference the melan- 
cholic form, and in the soldiers under my care are usually of a 
terrifying nature ; the patients, stricken with anxiety and terror, 
assert that they are persecuted, hunted, insulted, or that they are 
to be shot, or they beg that they may not be killed. As I* have 
stated elsewhere, "they are anxious, querulous, worried, and 
bewildered, distressed by trifles, suspicious of harm, sometimes 
have hallucinations of sight or hearing, or are either suicidal or 
hypochondriacal. These symptoms may continue even to the 
late stages. If occurring for the first time during the middle 
stages, the hypochondria co-exists with a shattered understanding, 
and the delusions are usually of the following nature : — The 
patients say of themselves that they are " dead," *' have no head," 
" have no throat and cannot swallow," " their intestines ai:e gone," 
" their eyes have been extirpated," " their testicles are wasted," 
or that they ** have been castrated," or that "part of their body is 
dead." With this there is often a refusal of food and obstinate 
resistance to feeding, a wild howling when they are interfered 
with, an inability to walk or stand, a huddling up in bed, and 
general spasmodic tremor when locomotion is attempted or when 
they shrink from contact." 

Having thus, from my own practice, as just quoted, illustrated 
certain clinical phases of hypochondriacal delirium in general 
paralysis, I may now add other cases, from the same, taking the 
following forms. 

In one ; after a period of exalted delusions with considerable 
maniacal agitation, hallucinations, insomnia, and restlessness, the 
patient for a time is usually silent and of apathetic appearance, 
but now and then suddenly and paroxysmally breaks forth into 
the reiterated shout, " Come here my cavalry — my cavalry come 
here ; " or, as if in a paroxysm of terror, " Oh God have mercy 
on my soul — oh God have mercy on my soul." — Later, the physical 
signs continue well-marked, and the face muddy, sallow, and 

* British cmd Foreign Medico-Ohirurgical Review, April, 1877, p. 467. 
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relaxed, with apparently enlarged and flattened features, which 
are almost expressionless — except of a certain apathy. Several 
months later he says, in one hreath, that " the world has nearly 
starved him," and he '' is nearly dead " ; and, in the next, that he 
" is first class," " is the Crystal Palace," " is the virgin Mary," and 
''is Adam and Eve," — all this with a dull unhappy look, and 
weeping soon coming on.TStill later, he sometimes denies any 
exalted ideas, and at other times, when more than usually quiet, 
dull, heavy, stupid and feehle, he says, if closely questioned, that 
he is " nearly dead," and to almost every question replies " I don't 
know." — Garnishing his words with coarse additions, he says at a 
still later period that '' he is nearly dead "; that *' his legs, his wig 
(he wore none), his chest, and helly are gone to hell '* ; that '' his 
little eyes are blind," " his little nose " contains no mucus, his 
virile organ ''is of no use to him " ; and that he " can't take food 
and will be dead by night-time." Only a few minutes afterwards 
he says that he has no money, but adds that he " owns all the 
world and the regiments belong to him." — Subsequently, epilepti- 
form seizures took place. 

In another case, the patient, after a period during which 
exalted delusions with some excitement and violence were 
evinced, became restless and sleepless at night, and more dull, 
heavy and confused in mind ; the face and head became flushed 
and heated ; the gait and various movements of the limbs, as 
well as of speech, displayed a great increase of ataxic irregularity 
and trembling. In anxious perturbation the patient strove to. 
tear off his clothing and get under the water-tap under the delu- 
sion of imaginary fsecal self- defilement and false sensation of 
fsecal lumps about the nates. Saying he was not well— indeed 
was " very bad and very dirty," — and that there was nothing to 
eat, he refused food. This continued ; nervous and frightened in 
appearance, he resisted most strenuously his being fed and all the 
necessary tendings of his nurses ; struggled to get here or there 
without apparent aim or object ; grasped tenaciously, and pulled 
or pushed at, any surrounding object as the door-handle or the 
clothing of a bystander. — Later on, trembling as he stood, or as 
he advanced with tottering, jerky, slow, and apparently feeble 
steps, he still would raise a shaky hand to push against one, or 
to seize a hand, grip it hard, and thrust away or pull towards 
himself its owner ; in everything taking the contrary course to 
that desired of him. Held by one attendant, he was fed by 
another, the meanwhile bellowing between each mouthful. I 
might add many other cases to these. 

In the hypochondriacal, as in the expansive, form, the 
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delusions are usually numerous, varyingy self-oontradictory, and 
absurd. 

Ofttimes a striking feature about the hypochondriacal delirium 
of general paralysis is its appearance in sequence to the more 
common expansive delirium, and then, indeed, it often is int^- 
mingled, or alternates, with the latter. From this blending 
arises such extraordinary delusions as some of those just men- 
tioned where the patient, deeming himself at death's door, with 
obstructed passages and annihilated organs, and without any 
pecuniary resources, yet, in the same breath, declares himself to 
be the Crystal Palace, and claims proprietorship of the world. 

The tendency to belieTC the bodily organs or limbs diminished 
in size, as noticed above in the same case, is not at all un- 
common. 

The frequent delusions that the mouth, throat, or bowels are 
closed may induce the patient to refuse food, and enforced ali- 
mentation may become necessary. 

Very similar to several of those already referred to in my own 
practice was the following French case*: — At first a period of 
incoherence and maniacal excitement, followed by the physical 
signs of general paralysis, or at least by their recognition, and, 
later on, some notions of grandeur together with dementia, — until 
at last the patient one day refuses to rise from bed, lets herself 
fall to the floor, and, speech being free and intelligence not 
wholly inactive, declares that this or that one, or all, of the 
bodily organs is, or are, *' gone," — that she " has no blood and 
no breathing, but is dead and cut to pieces." The case in miud 
died after six weeks with gangrenous eschars over the sacrum, 
toes, and shoulder-blades. 

But all the cases of this form are not characterized by the 
same symptoms ; some, corresponding in part, I think, to such as 
Falrett described under the " depressive " variety, have a melan- 
cholic appearance, are apathetic, immobile, speak but little of 
their own accord, wear an expression of indifference and want of 
mobility; the features, not concentrated, as in melancholiacs, 
towards the median line, are as if pendent and without any 
tension, and the face appears to be enlarged and flattened; --a 
special facies, somewhat like that of double facial palsy, and 
expressing silliness and absence of ideas rather than preoccupa- 
tion; wlule, occasionally, i^asmodic twitches of the face are 
observed, especially during speech. Speak to them and they 

* V Union Medicate, 1857, p. 385; Gazette des Hopitaux, Oct. 13, 
1857, p. 477. 
t " Becherches sur la Folie Paralytique," etc. These. Paris, 1853. 
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smile, their coanteDance ezpaDds, tnd expresses general sadsfac- 
tion and great feebleness of intellect .Bather than sadness, they 
exhibit apathy, or even have a vagne and general contentment ; 
perhaps say they want for nothing, and often have some ideas 
which reflect satisfaction, or even certain ideas of grandeur, which 
sometimes suddenly light up their countenances. This state, as 
a rule, occupies only one period in the course of general paraly- 
sis, and is usually preceded or followed by excitement. Such 
at least in brief abstract, is Faliet s description of a condition 
which he agrees with fiaiUarger in assigning more frequently to 
the female sex. 

Patients of the above groups do not often volunteer their 
statements. Left to themselves, they are generally silent; 
interfered with, roused, or questioned, they may reveal the absurd 
hypochondriacal notions; in fact, as noticed by Legrand du 
SauUe,* the hypochondriacal delirium of general paralytics often 
must be sought for to be verified. It is> however, extremely 
doubtful whether the proportion of cases presenting hypochon- 
driacal symptoms is as great as he says (sixteen to one) in para- 
lytic, as compared with non-paralytic, insanity, with depression. 

In cases of the hypochondriacal form Baillarger said the prog- 
nosis was of the worst, and Jules Falret held that the cases with 
the " melancholic " form of onset were often short But in my 
own experience, while the general results are the same, and 
chiefly in early typical cases, yet Bome of the cases presenting 
these marked hypochondriacal symptoms at some part of their 
course are amongst those of comparatively long duration; and 
on turning to Austin's work I find that his experience was simi- 
lar, except in those cases where the ^' melancholic '* delusions 
(under which he evidently classes the hypochondriacal) were of a 
very dreadful character. 

Already has reference been made to the assertion of Baillarger 
that there is a gangrenous diathesis, a tendency to easy mortifica- 
tion of the tissues, in these cases. I have seen this in some 
typical examples, but not to so unusual an extent in certain 
others where the hypochondria was temporary and intercurrent ; 
nor have I found, like him, the inequality of the pupils markedly 
greater here than in other cases of general paralysis. 

4. The Melancholic Form, — The peculiarities of the hypo- 
chrondriacal delirium in general paralysis stand confessed in the 
above description. 

But other patients, or the same, have the more ordinary melan- 

*■ Anncdes Medico-Peychologiquest 1861. 
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cholic delusions, depression, sadness, or even saicidal impulses ; * 
some dread or terror of impending evil weighs upon them, and 
the ideas run on persecution, poisoning, or spiritual perdition. 
These melancholic delusions have already heen hriefly referred to 
at the beginning of the preceding section. A. J. Linas,t indeed, 
denying Baillarger's views as to the special nature of either its 
ambitious or hypochondriacal delirium, showed, that in general 
paralysis, depression might take not only the hypochondriacal 
form but also assume every shade of depressive delirium, and I 
may add that cases illustrative of this may be found even in the 
pages of the earliest writers on the subject Yet has it not in 
general paralysis the cohesion and fixity of ordinary melancholia. 
The delusions of persecution betray too great an incoherence and 
mutability. If so be that these patients attempt suicide or homi- 
cide there is usually no fixity in the reasons they assign ; no 
precaution, no concealment, no persistent aim in the accomplish- 
ment of the act itself. There is the same obvious childishness 
in the suicidal acts or attempts — the same mental, moral, or affec- 
tive enfeeblement — as in the expansive form. 

With the suicidal, there may be also homicidal inclinations or 
attempts, and that either simultaneously or alternately. 

With the melancholic ideas hypochondriacal may also flourish. 

In one general paralytic under my care, together with marked 
mental enfeeblement, there were protracted delusions of annoy- 
ance and of injury ; — depressed and weeping, he declared that 
his comrades *' were against him." 

Another suicidal general paralytic spent his days in fear, alarm 
and suspicion : and was querulous, restless, anxious, worried, 
distressed, and unable to engage in any occupation. He evinced 
visual hallucinations, and also expressed melancholic delusions 
of a common kind, — asserting that " every one was against him," 
and that poison was constantly administered to him in his food. 

Another patient, admitted to a military hospital with vaguely 
reported head symptoms, and then with '* paralysis," and then 
discharged to light duty, was readmitted in a state of some 
" stupor and palsy," with delusions that he was to be hanged or 
shot, and with suicidal, and homicidal, tendencies. Later on, 
when under my care, there were depression of spirits, insomnia, 
incoherence, confusion of ideas, impairment of memory, halluci- 

'"' In 529 cases Gastiglioni stated that 80 had made, or had threatened 
to make, suicidal attempts. Quoted by Dr. T. Harrington Tuke, Jov/mal 
of Menial Science^ Oct. 1860, p. 96. 

t " Becherches Gliniques sur les Questions las plus Controversies de 
la Paralysie G^n^rale." These. Paris, 1867. No. 193, p. 36. 
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natioBB of sight and of hearing, delusions that he nust either be 
hanged or be shot, that he was " warned " daily to that effect, 
and that his mother was in the same hospital. Subsequently 
were observed epileptiform seizures, many attacks of paralysis, 
occasional wild and noisy excitement, or self-burial in bed-cloUies, 
as if in terror. 

A number like these might be related. 

Melancholic delusions of the religious order, or rdating to 
imaginary poverty, or even a melancholia agitans, may be ob- 
served. 

According to one observer weeping in general paralysis is 
usually sympathetic with intestinal ailment; according to another, 
general paralysis from alcoholic excess is speciaUy oharacterized 
by visual hallucinations, delusions of persecution and of poison- 
ing, with homicidal and suicidal tendencies. 

Several observers, and among them Dr. Wm. Wood,^ have 
noticed the greater relative frequency of the melancholic form in 
female general paralytics. Dr. T. S. Clouston found melan- 
cholia more frequently among those general paralytics who were 
phthisical. 

5. The Form in which Dementia pt-edominates throughout, 
— Cases without expansive delirium, excitement or depression 
may with convenience be grouped separately, and this without 
any prejudice to the view that clinically the mental basis of 
general paralysis is essentially a weakness, a pseudo-dementia, 
or a dementia. 

In a few cases of general paralysis a simple dementia begins, 
progresses, and includes the entire range of mental symptoms 
throughout the whole course. It is a question whether these are 
not examples of general paralysis in its pure and simple form. 
Although embraced under the present heading, these are not more 
referred to here than are the cases in which dementiai, although 
the predominant symptom, is associated with other mental phe- 
nomena, such, indeed, as may occur in the dementia of ordinary 
insanity. 

As I have stated elsewhere,t the most frequent mental symp- 
toms in these cases of general paralysis are as follows :— * 

^^ General intellectual weakness and loss of memory, increasing 
to fatuity if the patient survives long enough, and evinced by 
blunting of perception, of apprehension, and of reasoning power, 

* British cmd Foreign Medico- Ghirurgical Review, July, 1860, p. 198. 
Also Baillarger, Jnles Falret, &c, 

t British cmd Foreign MedicO'Chirurgicobl Review, April, 1877, pp. 
449, 450. 
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bj confusion of thought aud of verbal oTcpres^ioa, aiul «^ slowi^ew 
and dulness of mental operation, the patient, also^ paroxysmally 
becoming more ' lost/ 

" Incoherence of speech. 

'* Long periods, or paroxysms, in which the patient is restless, 
meddlesome, prone to self- stripping, destructive to clothing and 
bedding, or apt to wander about listlessly. 

'' The habits soon become degraded. In some cases occasional 
paroxysms of excitement arise ; in a few there are delusions of 
impending danger or of injury, together with terror, in the earlier 
stage, and at this time the patients may attempt to eseape from 
the vaguely apprehended evil; in a few, also, insomnia, or even 
hallucination^ is noticed, but this last is very rare. 

" The emotional display and emotional facility are less marked 
in this than in any other of the symptomatologici^ forms of 
general paralysis. Still, at an early period, there may be found 
a slightly expansive state of feeling, a shadowy gaiety of self- 
consciousness, which, however, soon disappears ; or, on the other 
hand, an irascibility or petulance on the slightest occasion." 

Early abolition of speech with persistence of inarticulate cries 
is not infrequent in this form. 

6. The Form with " Stupor.*' — ^In a few cases general paraly- 
sis sets in with symptoms of acute dementia, or (it is said) of 
melancholia with stupor. Here the ordinary motor and sensory 
signs of general paralysis are either absent at first, or are masked, 
as it were; — when the extreme mental symptoms pass off it 
becomes possible to verify the existence of the physical. But 
not always ; for a marked remission, or apparent recovery, may 
immediately succeed the acute symptoms, some weakness of the 
intellectual powers remaining. The ataxic troubles, whether of 
speech or of other orders, may now slowly become obvious, or, if 
already present, may increase, and the patient's mental alienation 
again become patent. 

In one such case, afterwards under my care, the patient not 
ireturning to his house as usual one day was found at 4 a.m. in 
the street, unable to give any account of himself, but not under 
the influence of alcohol, or of any drug. Subsequently he ceased 
to speak or to take food, and, absolutely silent, sat with bowed 
head, taking no care of himself, and passing evacuations where 
be sat. When admitted, no reply could be elicited from him, his 
habits were still as objectionable as before; to the necessary 
artificial feeding he opposed a strenuous resistance; when left 
alone, he sat as if helplessly, with head for the most pi^t hang- 
ing down, and eyes gazing in one direction, but no marked terror 
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or emoUon of any kind L'mned itself in his features. The pupils 
were sluggish, the right larger and somewhat dilated, the left 
small and slightly irregular in shape. The pulse was 114, rather 
small, and compressible. The viscera* were healthy. Later on, 
diarrhoea was troublesome, but was perhaps connected with the 
artificial feeding. In about three weeks he began to reply in 
monosyllables, and after this the mental dulness gradually cleared 
away, the speech and writing were now noticed as being like 
those of general paralysis at its commencement, the frame was 
bent, and the gait slouching and unsoldierly. Finally, he being 
now only somewhat childish and weakly emotional, the urgent 
desire of his friends for his discharge was acceded to after five 
months of treatment. As foretold, before very long he relapsed, 
but into what phase of mental alienation I am not aware. 

7. The Form with Symptoms of Circular Insanity, — Dr. 
Fabre* describes a form of paralytic insanity (general paralysis) 
characterized by alternate excitement and depression (circular 
insanity). When there are only two phases (*' 4 double phase") 
they succeed each other suddenly, while in the form which is of 
triple phase there is an intervening period of calm, or, ( 1 ) excite- 
ment, (2) calm, (8) depression ; in this differing, therefore, from 
the non-paralytic circular insanity, in which the usual order 
is (I) excitement, (2) depression, and (3) period of quietude or 
lucidity. 

I have observed the above clinical form of general paralysis of 
triple phase. 

During the phase of excitement, besides maniacal symptoms, 
are ideas of contentment and satisfaction, expansive delirium, and 
sometimes delusions of persecution. During that of depression, 
there may be melancholia even to profound stupor, melancholic or 
hypochondriacal delusions, and even a suicidal tendency. But 
several of Fabre's cases seem to be merely marked instances of 
the transformation often observed in the psychical sphere in 
general paralysis, a recurring fluctuation without the distinctness 
of simple circular insanity. In one case, too, the phase of de- 
pression seems to have preceded that of excitement. 

Benaudin and Lunier, however, had long ago reported instances 
of general paralysis with symptoms of circular insanity {k 
double phase), paretic signs coming on in one case in the period 
of depression, and in another during a state of chronic mental 
disorder.f Another observer]: described a case in which excite- 

• Annalee MScUco-Psychologiques, March, 1874, p. 197. 
t Teste Baillarger, Ann. Med.-Peych,, 1868, p. 403. 
X Brierre de Boismont, Ann. Med.-Psych,, 1859, p. 329. 
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inent was followed by depression, and this by convalescence and 
discharge ; then, subsequently, there appeared, successively, high 
exaltation — physical signs of genertd paralysis — depression — 
pronounced paralyses — and death. Twelve others mentioned by 
the same do not appear to be examples of a " circular," clinical 
variety of general paralysis, but only of its emotional fickleness 
and variability. 

III. Third Period of Qeneral Paralysis^ or Second 
Stage of the Confirmed Disease. 

A. Physical Symptoms. 

(a). Motor Signs. 

Speech. — In this stage the articulation becomeei more imper- 
fect and shaky than before. The words are jumbled together, 
or there are slowness and stuttering, and an increase of the 
former hesitation to a momentary arrest of speech, usually 
ending in an explosive utterance with, perhaps, the elision 
of syllables. Or, with a mumbling and drawling utterance the 
voice is thick, hoarse, coarse, or muffled ; and the accompanying 
twitchings of the lips, face, and tongue very marked. Let the 
patient attempt to speak, and often the antagonists of the muscles 
which commence to act are called into play : hence interference 
with, followed by recommencement of, the first movement ; and 
these direct, and opposed, movements not only precede, but also 
follow, the purposed, and finally accomplished, movement. But 
the speech is often made slow and deliberate, as if better to sur- 
mount the difficulty, while the lips are sometimes brought moro 
closely together, and the gap between the teeth lessened, whence, 
occasionally, a pendency or a stiffness and immobility of the 
upper lip. Yet one cannot readily agree with 0. Oallopain that 
the hesitation, and again the slowness, of speech, and approx- 
imation of lips are always, or often, purely intentional, and 
are conscious stratagems on the part of the patient to obviate the 
lingual and labial ataxy ; nor, again, that the final mutism is 
sometimes sullenly willed because of the annoyance the patient 
feels at the dysphasia. 

Tongue. — As a rule the tongue is now only protruded, at the 
best, in an imperfect or momentary manner, jerkily and helplessly, 
moving backward and forward or from side to side as if the sport 
of varied impulses. The reflex activity and the sensibility of the 
pharynx and soft palate are lessened, and these parts are often 
relaxed and congested ; the laryngeal sensibility and its muscular 
energy may become impaired : and, in the later periods, the par- 
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tides of food tend to pass intx> the la)rytix ; deglutition is also im- 
paired, and attempts to swallow solid food may induce asphyxia. 

Pupils, — The pupils have now become sluggish, irregular in 
shape; and, generally, unequal as first described by fiail- 
larger;* — often, one iB contracted and the other dilated; they 
vary from time to time as to irregularity and relative size. 
Details as to the pupillary and other ocular conditions in general 
paralysis may be consulted in the article of Mobechef and in the 
summary of my own}: obsetvations given at the close of this 
chapter. 

Face, — The features are now usually quite flabby and of a 
greasy appearance, and the lower lines of facial expression partially 
effaced. The physiognomy, the expression of the emotions, are 
much altered owing to this relaxation of the lower part of the 
face, and to relative overaction, or even some momentary twitch- 
ing spasmodic action, of the muscles about the eyebrows and 
forehead, which tends to produce an unwonted expression of ap- 
parently unfelt astonishment or regret. Thus, at the same 
moment one part of the face may seem to express one emotion, 
another part a different emotion. 

Trunk: Limbs.-^The body is often bent awkwardly forward ; 
or it is bent to one side, sometimes this occurs with slight hemi- 
plegia, and with or without a degree of rigidity. Atrophy of the 
opposite hemisphere of the brain was suggested byBaiilarger§ in 
explanation of this symptom, when persistent. 

The gait is slow, unsafe, swerving, or, later, even zigzag, with 
the feet kept wider apart than usual, and the steps short, groping, 
shuffling, or even dragging. The patient stumbles too easily over 
an object, and, later on, he sways and falls in attempting to turn 
quickly, or when starting off in rapid walk under impulse or 
excitement. 

The power to button clothing fails ; no attempt is made to 
write, or, the handwriting becomes illegible, or, at the very best, 
is extremely shaky, irregular and unfinished or even fragmentary. 
Often, after several attempts the patient writes a word or two, 
or part of a word, or several misplaced or dissociated letters there* 
of, and then, after a pause, makes several ifi^gular strokes or 
flourishes, or puts dowti the pencil in momentary confhsion or 
disgust. 

* Gazette des Hopitaua, May 14, 1850. 3rd series T. ii. No. 57. 
t AnnaXea Medico-Psychologiqttea, Nov. 1874, p. 325 ; and Jan. 1875, 
p. 19. 
t See p. 54. 
§ Annale€ M^dieo-Peychologiquee, 1658, p. 168. 
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In this stage the reflex activity of the limbs, especially of the 
lower, is lessened. 

Farado*— contractility of the muscles of the extremities, espe- 
cially of the flexors of the feet, becomes considerably and progres- 
sively lessened* according to some. 

The irritability of the muscles to the galvanic current was said 
by Brierre de fioismontf to be conserved in general paralysis with 
mental alienation. But, on the other hand, shortly afterwards 
Bucknilll published his view that the " excito-motory sensibility " 
of the limbs to the " electro-galvanic " current was diminished or 
lost in general paralysis. Krafft-£bing,§ however, found that 
electro-muscular irritabiUty and sensibility were retained in 
general paralysis, and Yoisinjl declares, that, even in the second 
stage, the electro-muscular sensibility is intact as long as there is 
no softening of the cord. 

In many cases the patient seizes objects, which he incessantly 
pulls to and pushes from himself, pulling again and again upon 
them if they are fixed; drawing them over him, and ^gain 
thrusting them £rom him, if they are movable. He grasps 
tightly, resists passive motion, and, though very helpless, is diffi- 
cult to manage. In an extreme degree, this condition is mainly 
found in the present stage: then hours may be spent in this 
monotonous and aimless handling, pulUng, thrusting, rubbing of 
objects, and never-ceasing movements of the limbs and trunk, 
until the perspiration brecJiLS forth on the heated face, the fum- 
bling hands ; yet the patient still works on with stupidly earnest 
gaze. 

He usually becomes bedridden towards the close of this stage ; 
or sooner, if the spinal have been early and highly marked in 
proportion to the other symptoms. By this time the ataxic 
symptoms, so prominent in the early periods, have often become 
overshadowed by the paretic, the muscular force is diminished, 
but, on occasion, considerable muscular strength can be put forth. 
Even those who argue that throughout ** general paralysis " there 
is no true paralysis admit the lessening of the muscular power 

♦ J. Lowe, "West Biding Asylum Medical Reports," vol. iii. p. 196; 
and Bevan Lewis, vol. v. p. 85. 

t *' Da diagnostic diffi^rentiel des diverses espeoes de paralysie g^n^rale, 
a Taide de la galvanisation localis^e." — Ann. Mid.-Psyeh.t 1850, p. 603, 
and Diet des Diets, de Medecine, Supplement, 1851, p. 596. 

J Jan. 1, 1852. See " A Manual ot Psychological Medicine," London, 
edition, 1873, p. 460, where there seems to be a misunderstanding on 
the part of Dr. BackniU as to Brierre de Boismont's views. 
§ " AU^. Zeitschrift fiir Psyohiatrie." 
K Op. ett., p. 110. 
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therein,^ a condition sufficiently explained by the lesions of both 
the cellular and tubular elements of the cerebro-spinal system. 
At leasts a paretic or paralytic element, whether general or local, 
now exists, or occurs, as an almost constant clinical feature. 

If at last he lies in bed, the head and neck are often bent for- 
ward for hours together ; or almost constantly is his head kept 
raised away from the pillow, the patient gazing stupidly here and 
there, or from time to time looking fixedly, but unintelligently, before 
him, the forehead at the same time being corrugated and the eyes 
widely open. In a few cases the lids may droop owing to tempo- 
rary ptosis, supervening or not on local spasm. Often the legs are 
now more or less contracted and rigidly flexed, the forearms and 
hands flexed and lying across the chest, though the limbs perhaps 
are at times straightened by the patient, the speech is extremely 
limited, articulation indistinct, expression vacant, the tongue pro- 
truded with great difficulty, or not at all ; the features often have 
a swollen relaxed pufly appearance, or grow thin earthy and 
coarser ; all the natural discharges are passed involuntarily under 
the patient, while in many the teeth are frequently, or almost 
incessantly, and noisily ground together, not only by day but also 
making night hideous with the sound. 

Motor Complications. — The epileptiform, apoplectiform, and 
paralytic seizures are now frequently seen, but will be described in 
a separate section below. As in the first stage (of the confirmed 
disease), so in this, the whole frame is sometimes aflected with a 
violent muscular tremor or shivering, or the subsultus and rapid 
tremor may aflect one side or one limb only. 

Again, it is not rare to find a distinct symptomatic paralysis 
agitans — a true tremor coactus — which may involve the upper 
extremities and head or neck, and, occasionally, the lower 
extremities in some degree, or may be observed on one side only, 
or in one thoracic limb. It may last for days or weeks. In my 
own experience, this has principally occurred in the second stage 
of the confirmed disease (third period), seldom in the first, and 
then only when the stages were ill-defined. 

Still another morbid kinesis of this stage consists of distinct 
choreiform movements about the head and upper extremities, or 
more limited in their distribution. They usually last but a com- 
paratively short time, and may readily pass unrecognized in a 
patient known to be restless. I have frequently noted them, and 
Dr. T. S. Cloustont has placed a well-marked case on record. 

(j3). Sensory Symptoms. — The optic discs become atrophied in 

♦ J. OhristiaD, Atm. Med.-Peych., Jan. 1879, p. 32. 
t Journal of Mental Science, Oct 1876, p. 421. 
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some cases ; this following upon hyper® mia with exudation : in 
a few white atrophic pallor is evident, and impaired sight or 
blindness coexists. The ophthalmoscopic changes are specially 
treated of at the close of this chapter. 

Fiirstner * described a peculiar disorder of vision in general 
paralysis, for the most part in one eye only. On closing the 
sound eye objects placed before the affected eye are only seen 
confusedly; if they are objects usually coveted they are now 
neglected, if bright they no longer rouse attention ; then, also, 
the writing is irregular, the lines and letters misplaced or jumbled 
together \ the gait more affected than when the sound eye is open. 
Beinhardf has published a similar case. 

The other special senses may fail. Smell and taste often seem 
to become diminished, or lost, and cutaneous sensibility also. 

Even in this stage, however, many a patient starts back with a 
preternatural facility and blinks when a darting movement is made 
towards his eyes, or he starts unduly at a sudden touch. 

Cutaneous hypereesthesia, neuralgic pains, and sensorial hal- 
lucinations are now comparatively very rare. 

The palatine, faucial, and laryngeal sensibility is apparently 
lessened. 

As a rule there is general and progressive loss of sensibility, 
affecting the surface of the limbs and other parts, and pinching, 
pricking, heat, cold, and injury, are often but little heeded. In 
certain cases observed by A. J. Linas {pp. cit, p. 37), sensibility 
failed first in the trunk. It became more obtuse on the chest 
than the abdomen, on the back than the front, and disappeared 
elsewhere in the following order of priority ; — thighs, legs, arms, 
forearms, neck, face, and hands. It failed earlier on the extensor 
than on the flexor side of the limbs, and was retained longest 
about the mucous orifices, — as the mouth and nose — and at the 
peripheral ends of the limbs, 

(7). Eating, — With the greater or less abolition of the sense 
of smell that of taste also dwindles away, and what with this, and 
with the intellectual failure, together with the obliteration of 
aesthetic feelings, of all that is self-respecting, — the eating of 
the patients becomes hasty, gluttonous, untidy, and disgusting. 
Seizing masses of food and hastily thrusting them into their 
mouths they endanger the integrity of their air-passages, and risk 
death by asphyxia, unless haply relieved by efforts of gulping. 

(S). Cachexia, — ^At the beginning of this stage the patients 

* "Archiv fiir Psychiatrie und Nervenk," viii band, 1 heft> and ix 
band, 1 heft. 
t Ibid. 
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geBerally fatten, but it is a flabby fatness tbey put on ; and after- 
wards they emaciate. Bedsores are very apt to form over the 
sacrum and trochanters, about the heels, and where the knees 
press together. Sometimes slowly, and in consequence of gradual 
failure of nutrition making itself felt in the parts which bear the 
weight of the body, or are exposed to pressure and perhaps to 
occasional excremental irritation; — at other times occurring as 
acute bedsore (decubitus acutua or ominosus), of either the 
cerebral or spinal variety. 

The greasy appearance of the skin, the occasional clammy 
perspiration, aud the noisome odour exhaled therefrom in the 
later periods of general paralysis, are worthy of mention. Not 
connected by him with general paralysis, these conditions were 
noticed by Sir W. 0. Ellis* to forecast incurability, and the 
finding of excess of ventricular serum. The dull, earthy, parch- 
ment-like appearance sometimes put on by the skin has already 
been noticed. 

Diarrhoea^ furuncles, carbuncles, ecthymatous and vesicular 
eruptions, are frequent. 

In the fiual periods of general paralysis^ Voisinf describes the 
blood, under the microscope, as too thin, and the grouping of 
its red globules as too decided and too irregular ; and viewed by 
the naked eye, as fluid, sticky, and as forming clots which are 
defective in cohesion and float in a reddish serosity. Where 
septicsBmia had occurred he observed vibrios and bacteria in the 
blood, under microscopic examination. 

Hesmorrhage from the mucous membranes occasionally is 
observed in the later periods of general paralysis. 

(c). Othematoma, — Occurring at any period of the disease, 
othematoma comes on more particularly in this and in the pre- 
ceding stage. 

B. Mental Symptoms of the Second Stage of the conjirmed 
disease (third period of general paralysis). 

Dementia. — Much that might be said, under this heading, of 
the second, has necessarily been anticipated in the description of 
the first, stage of confirmed general paralysis. Therefore a brief 
summary will suffice. 

In thi&f second stage the failure of mind is very obvious, and 
the patients can no longer produce new ideas and new delusions. 
They must live upon the now disconnected or fragmentary morbid 

♦ ** A Treatise on the B'afcare, Causes, and Tjeatment of Insanity," 
London, 1838, p, 138. 
t " Traits de la Paralysie G^n^rale des Alien^s," 1879, p. 160. 
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ideas of the past. Shreds of their former delusions are now 
repeated almost mechanically, and, towards the close, with little 
or no involvement of the feelings; the loss of memory and 
general mental failure are extreme ; exaltation is now far more 
rare than it was; some self-satisfaction may he observed, but more 
often are the patients dull stupid and unemotional; or heavy 
sullen morose and irascible ; or querulous worried depressed and 
cast down. Tet, indeed, there is often rather a mere mechanical 
expression of these feelings ; the inattention, apathy, and indiffer* 
ence of dementia for the most part excluding all else. Falling 
into a chronic state of dementia, these patients may survive for 
prolonged periods of time. 

The mental state often passes from one phase to another ; to- 
day repeating mechanically some fragmentary exalted delusions ; 
to-morrow the patients are fatuous^ or morose and irascible, and 
these delusions forgotten. 

All sense of propriety or of shame is generally lost. The 
habits of the patients are usually filthy, their dress untidy. At 
last, helplessly and hopelessly demented, their rapidly failing 
powers of utterance are perhaps devoted to incoherent cursing and 
reviling, of the most foul-mouthed and obscene type. This, at 
least, occurs to a striking extent among soldiers, but one must 
bear in mind how many of that class, when in health, hold their 
mental acquisitions grounded upon a basis of obscenity and 
blasphemy. 

At irregular points of the downward journey may occur con- 
gestion and heat of the head, with increased mental dulness, 
heaviness, and stupidity, and often insomnia ; restlessness, excite- 
ment^ self-smearing, furious teeth-grinding, increased ataxic dis- 
order, and often paralytic helplessness. The mental state is often 
worse after the decided apoplectiform or epileptiform seizures 
described in another section. 

IV. Fourth period of general paralysis^ or third stage of 
the CONFIRMED disease. 

A. Physical Symptoms. 

Tlie ataxic symptoms, and the paralytic, reach their greatest 
measure. Any movement is attended with the utmost trembling 
and shakiness, or, if the paralytic element predominates, the 
movements are feeble, ineffectual, and of small range. Seated 
upon a chair, the patient leans or tumbles forwards, or to one 
side ; placed upon his feet, he stands as if rockbound, or he 
stumbles awkwardly, or falls with the attempt at locomotion. 
Therefore, perforce, he is usually bedridden. And now contrao- 
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tions of the limbs, particularly flexed coutractioDS, oftentimes 
make their appearance and induce an unwonted deformity. These 
are sometimes transitory, and relax under the patient's muscular 
efforts, and sometimes are persistent. Now it is, especially, that 
bedsores, that blebs, boils, or herpetic eruptions about the 
extremities, appear ; and now that the skin grows so dull, dirty, 
or greasy in appearance, despite of all ablutions. 

Finally, the wretched patient is completely prostrate, bedridden, 
helpless, inert, of wet and dirty habits, and his cutaneous and 
general sensibility, as well as his coordinate motor power, are 
almost abolished. With special senses blunted or lost, almost 
or quite unable to swallow with any safety, belies wasting, afflicted 
oftentimes, with diarrhoea, pulmonary lesions, bedsores, or con- 
tractions of the limbs, and still, perhaps, grinding the teeth. 

If the general exhaustion from the primary disease does not 
carry him off, then some of its secondary, or indirect effects, 
such as the pulmonary, intestinal, cystic, or renal, affections — 
pot to mention septicemia from bedsores or other sources — will 
yield him a ready passport to the happy deliverance of death. 

B. Mental Symptoms. 

Amentia. — The third stage of confirmed general paralysis 
(fourth period) is simply a profound degree of the preceding 
stage. The mental faculties and coherent speech-power are 
practically almost abolished, and the merely vegetative existence 
soon comes to an end. But not before we can verify the failure 
or loss of sensibility, both general and special, the obliteration of 
all moral feeling, and the retention, at the most, of a mere thin, 
spectral, semblance of some former phases of idea or emotion. 
I'hese are but as the fragmentary remains of a downthrown 
dilapidated temple. 



Certain Complications of General Paralysis: its tempera- 
ture : and the state of the vegetative functions therein : — Not 
to overload the description of the several periods of general 
paralysis, it has been convenient to defer until the present moment 
the description of several important points : we refer to such 
complications of general paralysis as epileptiform, apoplectiform, 
and paralytic seizures; meningeal hemorrhage ; aphasia; 
and palsy of involuntary muscles ; — we refer also to the temper- 
ature in general paralysis as well as to the condition therein of 
ihe perspiration, respiration, circulation, digestion, and urinary 
epccretion. Finally, observations by the present writer, and by 
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others, upon the pupils and eyes in general paralysis will be 
appended. Several other sabjects will be noticed incidentally. 

Certain Complications of General Paralysis. — It is convenient 
to notice here special seizures to which some general paralytics 
are subject; from which others, however, are entirely free. They 
may occur at any stage of the afTection, and are principally the 
epileptiform, and apoplectiform, to which one might add the 
simple paralytic. 

EpiLEPTii'ORM Seizures. — The epileptiform seizures, some* 
times said to occur in its advanced stages only, may in reality 
take place during any period of the disease, not is it at all 
uncommon that the recorded case-history opens with symptoms of 
a convulsive nature. During the first few months^ it is true, the 
seizures in question are comparatively rare ; then after the eighth 
or twelfth month of the disease, if present, they are apt to become 
more frequent, and to continue so throughout. In some cases the 
attacks, absent or rare in the early part of the course, become 
more frequent as the disease progresses. Esquirol* long ago 
asserted the almost invariable attendance of convulsions upon the 
closing hours of general paralysis, and certainly this is frequents 

The utmost variety obtains in the degrees of their severity^ 
extent, and duration. In a few cases a severe general convulsion 
occurs which is precisely like the well-developed convulsion of 
Epilepsia gravior. Clashing with the views of some, yet is this 
statement faithful to nature, and the characteristics sometimes 
described as essential points of the differential diagnosis between 
the convulsions of general paralysis and those of true " idiopathic" 
epilepsy, cannot be applied to cases such as these. The examples 
I have observed and noted disprove the essential, or characteristic^ 
nature of every feature of the convnlsions of general paralysis 
relied upon as characteristic by a living British alienist. Aug. 
Yoisin f also observed the absolute likeness between some epilep- 
tiform convulsions of general paralysis and the seizures of trae 
epilepsy, and found the same high and vertical ascent, the same 
dicrotism, the same general form, of the sphygmogram, in each^ 
itDmediately after the convulsion. 

Several seizures, even when so severe as just described, may be 
repeated in close succession to one another, and the boundary of 
the status epilepticus is often crossed. 

But in the majority of cases the convulsions are neither so 
extensive nor so severe. They often afflict the face and arm, of 
the face, arm, and leg of one side; and with them there tnay, oi^ 

♦ " Des Maladies Mentales," 1838, T. ii p. 264. 
t L' Union Medicals, 1868, p. 87* 
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After severe seizures two conditions are usually noticed i (a) 
the mental state has further deteriorated; and (J) the general 
motor disorder and failure have become more marked. These 
are not obvious, however, after the slighter attacks. 

Apoplectiform Seizures. — Under this heading are often 
included cases in which apoplectiform symptoms are associated 
with convulsions, and strictly speaking this is correct. But it is 
convenient to consider separately the apoplectiform seizures 
occurring without convulsions. Reference is not made here so 
much to the apoplectiform seizures occasionally observed at the 
very outset of general paralysis, or upon the heels of which it 
seems to swiftly follow, as to those which often chequer its later 
morbid career. Well-marked apoplectiform seizures without con- 
vulsions are less frequently observed in general paralysis, than 
the epileptiform, from many of which they are mainly distin- 
guished by the absence of convulsive symptoms. These apoplecti- 
form attacks may come suddenly and crushingly upon the patient ; 
on the other hand they are often preceded by the occurrence or 
increase of insomnia, restlessness, or excitement, by redness or 
turgidity and heat of face and head, or by a mental heaviness 
dulness and stupidity, and an aggravation of the ataxic and 
paretic disorders, as shown in the locomotion and in all the other 
movements. They are often recurrent, vary from the slightest 
shade to the most extreme degree of apoplectiform unconscious- 
ness and coma, are immediately preceded, and are accompanied 
by some elevation of temperature, are partially expressed in 
turgid congestion of the face, heated head and skin, a rapidly 
heightened axillary temperature, sometimes dilated pupils, and 
involuntary passage of urine or of fsBces ; and are not infrequently 
followed by temporary paralyses, of which the most common 
is a partial, or, again, an incomplete hemiplegia, and with this, 
conjugated rotation of the head and eyes to the opposite side 
may be found, while an eschar may, or may not, appear on the 
buttock of the palsied side.* In some cases all the limbs appear 
to be powerless. 

Mental dulness, heaviness, drowsiness, or restlessness generally 
succeed the decided attacks, and hours, or days, or even weeks, 
but usually several days, elapse before the patients return to their 
former state ; and yet the return is scarcely to their former state, 
but rather to a lower level on the incline of dissolution, and 
after each such attack the mental and motor symptoms, as a rule, 
are slightly worse. 

♦ See cases at end of this work. — Also V. Hanot, " Gomptes Bendns des 
S^ances^et M^moires Ins a la Sooi^t^ de Biolope," 1872, p. 61, Ac. 
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In fatal seizures associated with unilateral palsy, meningeal 
congestion or hsmorrbagey cerebral congestion, or a predominance 
of the ordinary histological changes of general paralysis, are 
usually found affecting the brain and meninges on the side oppo- 
site to the paralysis. 

Simple Paralytic Seizures. — The simple paralytic seizures, 
comparatively rare in their marked degrees, are those in which 
sudden motor collapse and decided local paralysis, ay, even at 
times a hemiplegia, occur without convulsion or spasm of any 
kind, as far as is known, and without any observed indications of 
coma. But they are usually accompanied at first by some pallor, 
or facial expression ^s of shock, or even by a momentary mental 
confusion and slight obnubilation, making one think of an epilep- 
toid basis. Almost invariably do these paralyses clear up and 
vanish rapidly, or, at least, without any very prolonged delay. 

Over and above the more or less generalized paresis from which 
the patients may suffer, there is sometimes found a very slight 
and very transient local loss of power ; discoverable only by 
searching examination ; independent, as far as known, of any 
epileptiform, or apoplectiform seizures; and possibly affecting 
now this part and now that, as, for example, one, or several 
muscles about the face, tongue, hand, or upper limb. 

These transient paralytic seizures are widely distinct from those 
somewhat persistent hemiplegias occasionally observed, and already 
mentioned in a preceding section. 

Meningeal Hjbmorrhage. — Meningeal hemorrhages, arach- 
noidean, or sub-arachnoidean, are not rare in general paralysis. 
They give rise sometimes to no special symptoms ; sometimes to 
apoplectic, or epileptiform symptoms and paralyses ; sometimes 
they terminate fatally in a few hours or days; while their 
more usual ending (if large) is the formation of " arachnoid 
cysts." 

In one case under my care where extremely large and thick 
double arachnoid cysts were found after death, the patient, from 
an early period, was more or less restless, sleepless, excited, noisy, 
destructive, and at times boisterous, filthy, mulishly obstinate, 
resistant to every form of necessary care and management, self- 
helpless and neglectful, utterly incoherent, and, indeed, rarely 
uttering aught save unintelligible sounds emitted in a noisy mono- 
tone. Severe convulsive seizures befell from time to time, and 
sub-intrant attacks of the same somewhat abruptly terminated 
life. 

Aphasia. — Occasionally a general paralytic is smitten with 
aphasia, and this is usually sequential to a seizure of one of the 
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three kinds above described. See oases by Dr. Gloaston^* and by 
the present writer.f 

Symmetrioal lesions of the posterior and inferior parts of the 
third frontal convolutions on both sides, and a slight lesion on tlie 
anterior and inferior part of the left one were observed in one 
case.;]: The lesions were old, and consisted of localized softening 
and discoloration, almost limited to the grey cortical substance. 

But no strictly limited lesions of this kind are observed in some 
of the oases aphasiac, in general paralysis. 

True aphasia, not the terminal speechlessness of general paraly- 
sis, is referred to here. 

Involuntary Muscles, — Loss of power may occur in the in- 
voluntary muscles, as in those of the bladder or intestine, pro- 
ducing respectively ischuria vera and constipation ; and for the 
relief of which strychnia is recommended by Verga (Abst., 
Journ. Ment, Set., April, 1875, p. 189). 

The Temperaturb in General Paralysis. — Strictly speak- 
ing, this forms part of the description of the stages of general 
paralysis, but it was thought well to defer it until now so as (I) 
to allow of a prior description of the special seizures in general 
paralysis, in which the temperature-variations play so important 
a part ; and so as (2) to take a general view of the subject. 

In the maniacal attacks of the early stage L. Meyer found the 
temperature increased ; and markedly so at the vertex of the 
skull. 

Olouston^ observed that of the several forms of insanity the 
mean temperature, of the group of patients representing each, 
was highest in general paralysis ; — that in it, also, the average 
evening temperature was always above the average morning tem- 
perature, the difiPerence between the morning and evening tem- 
perature being greater in it than in any other of the several forms 
of mental disease ; and that *' the temperature is high in the first 
stage of general paralysis, lower in the second stage, and again 
very high in the third. The evening temperature is most increased 
as compared with the morning temperature in the third stage, and 
least in the second." 

In general paralysis I have almost invariably found the average 
evening temperature in excess of the average morning tempera-^ 

* T. 8. Gloastoa, JawtnaH of Mental Bcience, Oct. 1875, p. 421. 

t W. -Julian Miokle» Jowmal a^ M^^U^l Q^iewoe, Jan. 1876* pp>. 56d 
and 583. 

X Billed, Armales Me^ico-PaychologiqueSf May, 1877, p. 339. A case 
by Oullerre, Ibid. 1878. 

§ Journal of Mmial Saienc; April, 1868. 
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tare, but this is not an absolute rule throughout the whole dura- 
tion of every case, as may be seen by glancing at the table at page 
37 of my contribution on the subject in the Journal of lltntal 
Science for April, 1872. In the rare cases in which the average 
morning temperature exceeds the average evening temperature, 
its excess is but slight, lasts only a comparatively short time, and 
is restricted to the earlier periods of the disease. In each instance 
the averages in question are the averages of the axillary tempera- 
tures on thirty successive mornings and evenings, taken with every 
pains and precaution, and often for many months continuously 
so as to obtain a number of averages at different periods. 

The following were the general conclusions at which I* 
arrived : — 

That in the middle and later stages of general paralysis of the 
insane :— 

1. A rise in the temperature often accompanies a maniacal 
paroxysm. 

2. A rise in temperature often precedes and announces the 
approaching congestive or convulsive seizures, and nearly always 
accompanies them. 

3. When these states are prolonged (congestive, or maniacal), 
the associated elevation of temperature is usually prolonged also. 

4. Defervescence of temperature^ after its rise with excite- 
ment or with apoplectiform attacks, often precedes the other 
indications of toning down to the usual state. 

5. Moderate apoplectiform attacks, or moderate maniacal exa- 
cerbations, are, however, not invariably associated with increased 
beat of body. 

6. A transitory rise in temperature may occur without any 
apparent change in mental or physical state to account for it. 

7. The evening temperature is usually higher than the momiug 
temperature in general paralysis, and an absolutely high evening 
temperature occurs in cases rapidly progressing towards death. 

8. A relatively high evening temperature seems to be of evil 
omen, even when not absolutely very high. 

9. Bapidly progressing cases may show temperatures above 
the average both in the morning and evening, for a long time 
before any complication exists. 

10. Gradual exhaustion may pass on to death, in general 
paralysis, with an average morning temperature normal, or nearly 
so, throughout, except when raised temporarily by the speciiJ 
attacks to which general paralytics are subject. 

* JowmaL of MmM Science, April, 1872, pp. 45, 46. 
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11. The onset, especially, of pulmonary complications, or ot 
hectic from bedsores, is marked by much heat, and when death is 
accelerated by the former, the temperature and pulse rule high, 
often, however, sinking somewhat before death, whilst respiration 
then becomes very rapid. 

These conclusions as to the state of the temperature in the 
apoplectiform and epileptiform attacks of general paralysis have 
been confirmed by several observers, and among other recently by 
Dr. Riva.* Dr. Saundersf published a case some years ago. 

Dr. D. Hack Tuke:]: subsequently published certain thermo- 
metrical observations made by Dr. Wm. Macleod, which in some 
respects were confirmatory of the conclusions above cited. 

It is particularly worthy of note that the axillary temperature 
during and immediately after an apoplectiform attack is higher 
on the side of the body which alone, or principally, is paralyzed 
(if there be paralysis). And that after an epileptiform seizure of 
a more or less unilateral character the axillary temperature is 
higher on the side in which convulsion mainly appears, and in 
which some paresis or paralysis reveals itself immediately there- 
after. I base this general rule upon a very large number of 
personal observations. 

The Temperature in Apoplectiform Seizures. — One or two 
examples will suffice. 

In a fatal apoplectiform seizure in the course of general 
paralysis, the following is an illustration of the course taken by 
the temperature. On the first day, with extreme apoplectiform 
cerebral congestion, left hemiplegia, also, came on. The patient 
rallied slightly, but the congestive symptoms returned in full 
force, and the pulmonary congestion began to pass over into 
hypostatic pneumonia. 





Temperature in 
left axilla. 


Temperatnre in 
right axilla. 


1st day 
2nd,, 
3rd „ 
4th „ 
6th „ 


103-2° Fah. 

103-2° 

101-8° 

100-2° 

102-6° 


103-1° Fah. 

102-9* 

101-7® 

100-3° 

101*3° 



* " Bdvista Sperimentale " ; qnoted Joti/m. Men, 8ci., April, 1879, P- 126. 
See also Journal of Mental Sctenee, Oct. 1875, p. 424;— case bv Ulons- 
ton. Soci^t^ de Biologie, 1873, V. Hanot. — Acad, de Medicine de Paris ; 
Meeting of May 16, 1877, and Ann, Med.'Peych., Juhr, 1877, p. 131 ;— 
case by Magnan. Yoisin, *' Traits de la Faralysie G^nerale des Ali^nds," 
1879, pp. 211 and 218. 

t Quoted by Mandsley, " Pathology of Mind," 1879. Third Edition. 

+ «• Manual of Psychological Medicine," 1873, p. 325. 
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The difference betweeo the temperatures of the two axilled lasts 
sometimes for two or three days in the milder and non- fatal 
apoplectiform attacks. In these, however, the rise in temperature 
is not so extreme. Thus, in one case^ after an attack of this 
kind with left hemiplegia, the temperature in the left axilla was 
101-2°, in the right, 1002°. 

As an exception to the general rule, that, during and just after 
an apoplectiform seizure with peu-alysis the temperature is higher 
on the side thus temporarily paralyzed, a case may he mentioned 
in which, with left hemiplegia of this nature, the thermometer 
rose in the left axilla to 99*4 , and in the right to 100°. 

Many examples of the behaviour of the temperature preceding, 
during, and just after, apoplectiform attacks in general paralysis 
are reported by myself in the paper already mentioned (p. 38, 
et seq. Journ, Mental Science, Apr. 1872), to which I would crave 
the attention of the reader. 

The Temperature in Epileptiform Seizures. — After convulsive 
seizures in general paralysis, especially those that leave decided 
traces of palsy in the parts most convulsed; (1) the general 
temperature as a rule is increased, and (2) is higher on the side 
affected when the convulsions have been unilateral ; and the tem- 
perature may remain higher for a day or two on that side than on 
the other. 

But as to the former of these points — the general increment of 
body heat — it must be added that when the patient falls day after 
day into epileptiform convulsions the temperature at last is found 
in certain cases, to stand below the normal, thus forming excep* 
tions to the general rule. 

And as to the second point also, — namely the higher relative 
elevation of the temperature on the side convulsed — it must be 
conceded that the temperature, after being higher on the side most 
convulsed, may, a day or two afterwards, sink to a lower ther- 
mometric level on that side than on the other, and this may even 
occur before all convulsions have ceased. Thus, in one general 
paralytic in whom sub-intrant convulsions produced temporary 
right hemiplegia with a right axillary temperature of 99*4°, and a 
left axillary temperature of 99°, the thermometer had sunk three 
days later to 97'8° in the right axilla, and to 98*3° in the left, 
although one or two mild convulsions still occurred each day. 
Although the right hemiplegia still persisted the temperature of 
the right side, at first the higher, had now fallen to a point 
slightly below that of the left. 

Again, in another case, six epileptiform seizures were followed 
by left hemiplegia, the thermometer reading 102*5° in the left. 
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and 102'' in the right axilla^ or half a degree higher in the left ; 
but three days later the left temperature, though still ahnormally 
high, was one-fifth of a degree lower than the right, that of the 
left axilla being 9»*6^ that of the right 99'8°,^tbe left hemiplegia 
being still highly marked, but no convulsion having occurred for 
nearly twenty-four hours. 

In these cases hemiplegia, as usual, befell the same side as 
unilateral convulsions, or as convulsions predominant on that 
side. 

As for the simple paralytic seizures unconnected, as far as 
known, with marked apoplectiform or epileptiform attacks ; — In 
one example, a few hours after the onset of a left hemiplegia of 
this kind a thermometer marked 99° in the left^ and 97*8° in the 
right axilla (difference 1*2°). Two days later, the palsy rapidly 
clearing up, the left axillary temperature was 97*9°, the right 
97*2** (difference, -7°). 

Some hours after a similar, but slight, seizure of sinistral 
hemiplegia the thermometer stood at 97*8°^ in the left axilla, at 
97-3° in the right (difference 0°). 

Another patient suffered from an attack of dextral hemiplegia 
of this nature on the 9th, and the right temperature was 98*9°, 
the left 98*7°. The paralysis persisted more or less for some 
time, and on the 11th the temperatures were; right axilla 99 3° ; 
left, 991°; on the 13th, right, 98*8°; left, 98-6°; and by the 
16th, right, 98*3°; left, 974°. But frequent slight convulsive 
quiverings now began to play about the right side, and especially 
in the face, and by the 21st the right temperature was 97*7°; the 
left 96*7°; and by the 25th the right was 98°; the left, 97°; the 
next phase being that dextral spasm and paralysis were augmented 
on the 27th, and the temperature had risen to 99*6° in the right 
axilla, to 992° in the left. 

In may be added that in a case of sudden right hemiplegia 
from embolism of the left middle cerebral artery, in a general 
paralytic, I found the temperature between one and two hours 
afterwards to be 101*5° in the right, and 101*3° in the left axilla. 

The Thermometrical Fluctuations and Pyrexia in General 
Paralysis, — Having thus fully entered into the subject of the 
average temperatures throughout the course of general paralysis, 
and into that of the thermometrical perturbations attending its 
apoplectiform, epileptiform, and other complications, we may 
briefly refer to irregular fluctuations and pyrexial movements 
independent of special seizures. 

If we ^Kamine the temperature charts of general paralytics for 
elevations above the normal temperature, we find that they occur 
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irregularly. From the follovring numbers, howeTer, a slight 
deduction must he made, inasmuch as the readings at, as well as 
those above, 984!' are included. 

For example, in one general paralytic with considerable and 
protracted maniacal excitement in the second stage of the con- 
firmed disease : — 

During one period (a) the morning temperature on fourteen of 
forty-six mornings was at, or above, Od^"" : then {b) during the 
next three months a rise above this line was observed only on the 
1st and 2nd day of one month, on the 25th and 26th of the next, 
and on the 6tb, 8th, and 9th of the next. 

The evening temperature, taken only during the former (a) of 
the above two periods, was at or above the same line (98*4") on 
three-eighths of the evenings, and the rise occurred at irregular . 
intervals, and on from one to three successive nights on each 
occasion. 

Another, in the second (and early third) stage, had at one 
period no morning temperature above 98*4", whereas on almost 
half the evenings the temperature was above that level. 

Three months later, the morning temperature occasionally rose 
to the line (98-4°). 

Eight months later, when the patient was much more demented 
and helpless, and had suffered interim from severe epileptiform 
convulsions, three-fourths of the morning, and all the evening, 
temperatures were above the line. 

Another, in the final stage, whose morning temperature was 
taken regularly for four months before his death, had a temperature 
above the line (98*4^) on one-fourth of the mornings. 

His evening temperature, taken about four and three months 
before death, was above the line twenty-three times out of thirty- 
nine, remaining above it for from one to four successive nights at 
irregular intervals. 

A somewhat rapidly advancing case of general paralysis of the 
hypochondriacal form, during one period had nearly all the 
morning temperatures above the line, and all the evening temper- 
atures either above, or at, it. 

Three months later, both morning and evening temperatures, 
generally above, were occasionally at or below the line. 

Eight months later, the same was still true of the morning 
temperatures, but all the evening temperatures were now above the 
line. 

In another patient, one who was in the second stage (third 
period of this work) of classical general paralysis, both the morn- 
ing and evening temperatures were above the line in two-thirds of 
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tbe observations, remaining so daring from one to four momings 
or evenings in successioD, at irregular but closely set intervals. 

Witb reference to the pathological import of the greater 
tendency to elevation of vespertine than of matutine temperature 
in these cases, it must be borne in mind that, on the contrary, in 
health the morning temperature usually exceeds the evening. 

The above morning and evening temperatures were for the most 
part taken only about 10 or 11 a.m., and 8 p.m., respectively. 

In certain cases the temperature becomes quite subnormal, and 
even low (90° — 96"*) for a day or two, or longer, before death. 

Sweating in General Paralysis, — The general state of the 
skin and of its secretions has already been mentioned when 
treating of the third and fourth periods (second and third stages) 
of the affection. 

In the Journal of Mental Science for July, 1877, p. 196, 1 
have described three cases of general paralysis in which there was 
the phenomenon of unilateral copious sweating of the face and 
head (hyperidrosis unilateralis et partialis). The unilateral per- 
spiration of the face occurred under somewhat dissimilar con- 
ditions in these three cases of general paralysis : in one, without 
any local paralysis or convulsion, but associated with old-standing 
disorganization of the eyeball of the same side ; in another, the 
unilateral perversion of secretion accompanied unilateral convul- 
sions and hemiplegia of the corresponding side ; while in the 
third it occurred some time after a peculiar change in the mental 
state, and at first with very slight and very transitory unilateral 
facial paralysis.* 

In the third section (p. 206) of that article I treated at some 
length of the probable pathology of this condition of local 
hyperidrosis in general paralysis. Views similar to those theoreti- 
cally suggested as to the existence of sudoriparous secretory 
nerves and nerve-centres, have recently been apparently established 
by the experiments of Luchsinger, Nawrocki, Adamkiewicz and 
Vulpian. As stated in my article (p. 212) : — '* Whilst, therefore, 
both the sympathetic and the cerebro-spinal system influence 
secretion, and both the vaso- motor and the so-called secretory 
nerves, it is mainly to the cerebro-spinal centres that we may per- 
haps look for the nervous influence on secretion, and mainly to 
the secretory nerves for the more immediate channel of that 
influence. It is only necessary to recall the cerebro-spinal 
morbid changes in general paralysis, to find the origin of a reflex 
morbid influence upon secretion through the cerebro-spinal fibres 

* Second and third cases transposed in summary at p. 196, loc. cit. 
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supplied to the glandular system." The sweat-seoretory nerves of 
the face are perhaps derived from sympathetic fibres which either 
come from the superior cervical ganglion by the route of the 
vertebral artery or from the bulbar and pont - Varolian regions. 

In two cases of general paralysis Dr. F. Servaes * observed 
bloody sweating, limited to the head and face. 

Circulation. — In the early stages of some cases of general 
paralysis the pulse is full and hard, the beat of the heart power- 
ful, the first sound clear and fxdl, the second accentuated, the 
arterial tension increased. This condition, however, is very far 
from being always present, or persistent. The pulse, indeed, has 
in many cases an increased frequency, a softness and unresisting 
feel, which, together with the characters of the heart-sounds, tell 
of diminished arterial tension. Finally, in some cases, or at 
some periods^ both the pulse and heart^sounds may possess normal 
characters. 

Even in the early period, Voisinf finds indications of vaso 
motor paralysis in the full compressible pulse, whose sphygmogram 
displays some elevation of the percussion-stroke, a plateau at the 
summit, oscillations in the line of descent, and a variable degree 
of dicrotism. This condition increases in proportion as the 
malady progresses. In the final periods the tracing is reduced to 
a slightly, and irregularly, wavy line. 

On the other hand, a sphygmographio tracing similar to that 
found immediately after cold immersion, was thought by Dr. 
George Thompson,:^ to be characteristic of general paralysis, and 
indicative of persistent spasm of the arteries and capillaries in 
that disease. The absolute validity of this inference was denied§ 
at the time, and cannot be acceded to now. Dr. O. H. Savage|| also 
has found great variety in the pulse«tracings in general paralysis, 
and none characteristic. 

As to the pulse-frequency in general paralysis, and the 
comparative relations between the morning and evening pulse- 
rates, a mass of observations extending over many months, 
and incidentally summarized under the headings of average 
morning and average evening pulse ^ are contained in mylT pre- 
viously mentioned contribution. There, also, are linked together 

* " Allgexneine Zeitschrift far FEijchiatrie," 1863 ; and Abstract, Jov/i-n, 
Ment. /Sfcl., 1864, p. 393. 

t Op. cit, pp. 62, 118, 153. 

X West Biding Asylaxn Medical Beportd, toL i. p. 58. The same 
view, since, in Joum. ment Sci,, Jan* 1875, p. 581. 

i British cmd Foreign Medico- Ohdrurgicat Review, Jan. 1872, p. 33. 
Jowmal of Mental Science, Apr. 18/5, p. 149. 
Ibid. April, 1872, p. 31. 
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simultaneous observations on the temperature, pulse, and respira- 
tion in a number of cases, and at various parts of the course, of 
general paralysis. 

From these it may be seen that in general paralysis there is a 
tendency to an increase of the pulse-firequency throughout the 
whole nycthemeron. From these, also, it may be seen that the 
average pulse of the evening is almost invariably accelerated to a 
greater speed than that of the morning. And this notwithstand- 
ing that the patients had retired to rest before the evening pulse 
was taken, whereas in the morning they were usually up and 
about, and only assumed the recumbent posture for a few minutes, 
so as to facilitate the simultaneous observation of the axillary 
temperature. 

The average evening pulse exceeded the average morning pulse 
in every case, except during two portions of the course of one 
single case. The evening excess varied from one to thirteen 
beats per minute, and the mean average of all the evening excess- 
rates was about five and a half; — or, including the exceptional 
case, the total mean average evening excess in pulsations was 
about four and two-thirds per minute. 

Average Average Evening excess, or 

Morning False. Evening False. diminution. 

68 69 -f 1 

72-9 84 + 11-1 

73-2 84 + 10-8 

76-9 89-4 + 12-5 

94-9 100-3 -f 5-4 

72 76-3 + 4-3 

73 83 +10 
84 87-2 + 3-2 
80 8d-3 + 4-3 
85-4 86-6 +1-2 

111 115 + 4 

93 95 +2 

108 121 +13 

72-7 76-3 + 3-6 

71-8 75-4 + 3-6 

120 124 + 4 

84-2 84-3 +1-1 

88-7 82-6 — 6-1 

82-4 79 — 3-4 

Respiration. — My observations of the average respiration 
frequency in general paralysis have already been incidentally 
referred to. 

In general terms ; — the respiration is normal in this disease 
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except daring and immediately after the special seizures already 
described ; or, in connection with pulmonary and other visceral 
lesions^ directly or indirectly dependent upon the primary disease ; 
or^ again, in association with accidental complications. 

In one case recently published by myself* there was decided 
''respiration of ascending and descending rhythm" (Cheyne- 
Stokes' respiration). 

Here '' the peculiar respiration was subsequent to the first ap* 
pearance of hypostatic inflammation of the lungs ; and, moreover, 
occurred while the patient was prostrated by epileptiform convul- 
sions, and was being supported by nutritive enemata ; departed 
before the cessation of the convulsions, or of this mode of feeding ; 
and did not return, or at least was not observed, during the 
remaining ten weeks of life." The aorta was healthy, and the heart 
nearly so. 

In a second case of general paralysis If observed a modified 
Cheyne-Stokes' respiration two days before death. The patient 
was then partially comatose, and had dextral hemiplegia, following 
npon right unilateral convulsions. 

In a third general paralytic, a similar modification of the 
respiratory rhythm appeared on the day of death ; associated 
with it were coma, low axillary temperature, general muscular 
relaxation and flaccidity. Besides the brain disease, phthisis 
pnlmonalis and tubercular spinal meningitis, were present in this 
case. A fourth case came under my notice. 

Posterior pulmonary congestion and oedema, lobular and hypos- 
tatic pneumonia are very frequent towards the close of life, and 
now and then localized pulmonary gangrene occurs, either after the 
inhalation of food, or following gangrenous embolism due to 
absorption firom the site of foul bedsores, and transportation into 
the lungs, of thrombi impregnated with the ichor ; as, indeed, 
was first observed by Foville.^ 

The coincidence of visceral gangrene and external gangrenous 
aflTections was exemplified in a case under Dr. J. M. Charcot,§ 
and reported by Dr. Benjamin Ball, in which gangrenous ery- 
sipelas was accompanied by gangrenous dissecting pneumonia, a 
sequestrum of pulmonary tissue being surrounded by a gangren- 

* British Medical Journal, Ang. 31, 1878, p. 308. 

f Ihid. footnote, p. 312. 

j " Diet, de M^d. et Chir. Prat.," T. i. 

I r Union Medicate, N.S., T. v. Jan. 26, 1860, p. 162, and Jan. 28, 
1860, p. 182. Charcot and Ball also report cases of similar import by ; — 
Vemeuil and Honel ; Ph. Boyer ; Bayer ; Fournier ; Carswell ; Lebert ; 
yirchow. 
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ous zone. Their suggestion that the pulmonary gangrene depends 
on the entry either of septic fluid, or of blood-clots charged with 
gangrenous sanies (ichorous embolism), into the blood stream 
from the site of external sphacelus, was anticipated by Foville, 
as we have already seen. 

I am convinced that in some cases localized pulmonary gangrene 
in general paralysis follows the inhalation of food into the smaller 
bronchial passages and pulmonary vesicles. 

Digestion and Appetite for Food. — The alimentary functions 
are usually active and well-sustained throughout the greater part 
of the course of general paralysis, and as a rule the appetite for 
food remains good until the last. Often the patients eat eagerly 
and gluttonously, and stuff themselves if permitted an unlimited 
allowance ; — removed from the immediate presence of food, they 
show no morbid desire for gormandizing, and in certain mental 
phases they may even reftise to eat. Their scruples, usually over- 
come by persuasion, occasionally yield only to the enforcement of 
alimentation by mechanical means. 

Dr. J. Workman ^ deems an increased keenness of appetite as 
highly significant in a diagnostic point of view. 

In the later stages diarrhoea is often troublesome and at times 
intractable. The stools then are thin, brown or yellowish, and 
contain mucus and undigested particles of food. Local muco- 
enteritis, mucous congestion, or ileo-colonic ulceration are usually 
the associated pathologico-anatomical conditions. 

Constipation and quasi-paralytic conditions of the intestines in 
general paralysis have been referred to in a previous section. 

Urinary Excretion. — In 1846 Dr. Bence Jones indicated a 
great deficiency of phosphates in the urine of general paralytics. 

The same diminution of phosphates in the third stage of 
general paralysis was one of the outcomes of some investigations 
published by the late Dr. Alex. J. Sutherland,t the analyses 
having been made by Dr. L. Beale. A minus quantity of albu- 
men was found in the blood, simultaneously. 

Speaking of the urinary excretion in general paralysis, Mr. A. 
Addison :|: said that ''in states of excitement the quantities of 
chloride of sodium, urea, phosphoric and sulphuric acids are less 
than in the quiescent state," and less, also, than the quantities 
excreted in the same time in a state of health. " In the de- 
mented cases (the) quantities are about normal — some slightly 
above — and some below the mean " (pp. 444 and 449). 

• The Canada Lancet^ Sept. 1878, p. 3. 

t ** Medico-Chirttrgical Transactions," London, 1866, p. 261. 

% British and Foreign Medico-Chi/rurgical Review, April, 1866, p. 425 
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Aooording to Griesinger,^ Sander found the excretion of urea 
to be small in general paralysis. 

It was found by Dr. J. Merson^f that in the urine of general 
paralytics the quantity of urea was usually much increased ; the 
quantities of chlorides and of phosphoric acid notably diminished ; 
and the amount of sulphuric acid about normal. Also, that the 
mean specific gravity did not materially differ from that of health, 
and that the absolute quantity of urine, though slightly below 
that of health, was, in truth, slightly in excess of the latter, if 
estimated according to body-weight. 

Dr. S. Babow :|: states that '' general paralytics usually secrete^ 
in the so-called first stage, an increased quantity of urea, and, 
taking into account the greater consumption of food, more urea 
and chlorides than healthy individuals. With advancing dementia, 
the quantity of urine diminishes, as well as the absolute amount 
of urea and chlorides, whilst the specific gravity appears to be 
increased, and a turbidity, due to urates, seldom fails to be pre- 
sent. When removed by a catheter, though at first acid, it 
rapidly becomes alkaline." 

Babenau § finds albuminuria more common in general paralysis 
than in any other cerebral disease, and believes it to be indepen- 
dent of any change in the kidneys. On the other hand, Babow || 
agrees with BichterU in opposing the view of Babenau and in 
concluding that albumen is not a frequent pathological con- 
stituent of the urine in general paralysis, and that if it is, " it is 
not connected with the cerebral disease." 

Max Huppert,** however, found albuminuria after the epilepti- 
form seizures in general paralysis. 

Seeing the frequency of renal disease in general paralysis, one 
would expect to find albuminuria more often than is the case. 

Pupils and Eyes. — In the description of the several stages 
the condition of pupils and retina has been briefly referred to, 
but it was convenient to defer treating the subject in detail. And 
here may be summarized the general results of an investigation 
into the pupillary condition in general paralysis made by myself 
in 1872. A considerable number of cases were watched for a 

• " Mental Pathology and Therapeutics.'' Trans. 1867, N.S.S. 

t West Biding Aeylnm Reports, vol. iv. p. 63. 

j •• Archiv fur Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten," Band vii. 3 Heft, 
p. 62, 1877 ; Trans. Journal of Mental Science, July, 1877. 

§ "Archiv fur Psychiatrie," &c., 1877. Abstract, Jov/m. Ment. 8ci., 
Jan. 1878, p. 602. 
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losg period, and the state of the pupils examined and noted 
almost every day, the general mental and motor condition heing 
also noted simultaneously. 

(a.) Where the patients are at one time excessively elated, and at an- 
other extremely depressed, the oondition of the pupils was alike, as a rule, 
under the two mental conditions. In several such cases they were dilated, 
very sluggish, but not differing very much in size. 

(fi.) In the period succeeding that of acute excitement, or into which 
patients drift from early expansive delirium, namely, the period corre- 
sponding to the second stage of confirmed general paralysis, I found the 
following conditions of the pupils: — Under each heading the several 
pupillary modifications are mentioned in their order of relative freqtbency. 
These modifications are described under the headings of symmetry, size, 
mobility, and shape. 

Symmetry . Pupils e<^ual, but one or the other oceasiondlly the larger. 

Left pupil the larger. 
Size . . Pupils rather smcQL ^ 

„ of natural size. > in equal numbers. 
„ much dilated. ) 
Mobility . Pupils very slu^ffish, or almost immobile, persistently. 

Pupillary sluggisnness varying much iu degree from time 

to tima 
Pupils moderately sluggish. 
„ slightly sluggisl. 
Shape . Pupils, — ^both irregular. 

„ mutably irregular. 

(y.) Where the condition described under (/9) was merging into a more 
complete dementia, the following w^re the pupillary modifications : — 

Symmetry . Pupils equal, but eUher one at times somewhat or slightly 

the larger. 
„ eaual, or right pupil the larger. 
Size . . 9, of about natural size. 

:; ai5L% contracted. }^«l'^*^'''»^^"- 

Shape „ generally irregular. 

(d.) In q^det and considerably demented general paralytics the condi- 
tions were : — 

Symmetry . Pupils equal 

Eight pupil persistently tending to be- 
come the larger. ^ in equal numbers. 

Left pupil persistently tending to be- 
come the larger. ^ 

Pupils equal, or the lefl larger at times, 
» >» » right „ „ 

Size . Pupils rather small. 

„ about natural size (relatively to light). 
„ dilated, both, or one only. 
„ small. 
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moderately sluggish. 






verj/ sluggish. 
" ih 



Shape „ both irre^lar. 

mutably irregular. 



»• 
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right or left alone irregular. 

(e.) In extreme dementia* or amentia, of general paralysis. 

Symmetry . Bight pu{)il persistently tending to become the larger. 
Left pupil persistently tending to be- ^ 

come the larger. > in equal nnmbers. 

Pupils, equal. ) 

M equal, or right pupil the larger at times. 
Size . . Pupils, about natural size (relatively to light). 

„ slightly contracted. 

M either right, or left, pupil, or both, dilated. 
Mobility . „ very sluggish. 

„ somewhat sluggish. 

„ mutably sluggish. 
Shape „ both irregular. 

„ mutably irregular. 

„ right alone irregular. 

In reference to the above summary it may be noted that in a 
glyen eye^ and under the same amount of light, the pupillary size 
and shape and the degree of iridal sluggishness may vary much 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour, the changes some- 
times being very rapid. Also, that on the whole, and even in 
the later periods of general paralysis, I have found less pupillary 
dilatation than have several observers who made a special study 
of this subject. Nevertheless pupillary dilatation is a frequent 
condition. 

After unilateral convulsions in general paralysis the pupil on 
the opposite side is usually, but not always, dilated for a time. 
I have often seen the pupils dilate at the commencement of the 
epileptiform seizures. 

At an early date Moreau (de Tours) supplemented, by other 
tsLCtB, the discovery of pupillary inequality in general paralysis 
made by Baillarger. In 100 of his patients at the Bickre 
Moreau* observed inequality of the pupils in fifty-eight p.c.; 
the pupils in twenty- four p.c. being greater on the right; in 
thirty-four p.c. greater on the left, side ; increased convexity of 
the ocular globe in sixty-six p.c. ; odd shape of the eyebrows, 
which were separated at the inner end^ or rose or fell abnormally 

* r Union Medicdle, No. 78, T. vii. July 2, 1863, p. 310. 
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from the middle of the arch, in fifty-one p.o. ; and often also a bluish 
sclerotic tunici long upper eyelashes, and short, thin lower ones. 

The contributions of Mob^che^ contain a detailed consideration 
of the ocular, and especially . of the pupillary^ conditions in 
general paralysis. 

Twenty years ago the sweeping generalization was made by 
Austin t that when the patient was depressed and melancholic the 
right pupil mainly or almost solely was affected; and that the 
left was the one principally involved when the patient was 
maniacal and the subject of exalted delusions. — Also, that the 
rule was confirmed by the variations of the unsymmetrical pupils. 
Thus : — a depressed general paralytic becomes more melancholic^ 
bis slightly dilated right pupil dilates still more ; he improves, 
the dilatation recedes : — and similarly with the exaltation of the 
exalted general paralytic and the left pupil. Finally, that the 
rule was confirmed in those general paralytics whose pupils are 
usually symmetrical, but who have sudden accessions of melan- 
choly or of exaltation. I am not aware that these statements 
have been confirmed. 

Deviations from the usual contracted condition of the pupils 
during sleep were found by W. Sander :|: in general paralysis. 
Either the contraction did not take place, or a dilated pupil 
dilated still more during sleep, that of the other eye contracting 
as much as, or less than, usual ; or a pupil, contracted during 
the waking state, became dilated as sleep set in. 

Ophthalmoscopic Appearances, — Marked ophthalmoscopic 
changes in general parcdysis have been seen, more especially by 
Koestl and Mimetscheck,^ Clifford AUbutt, and 0. Aldridge. In 
some few cases they were observed by Westphal and Graefe, while 
Voisin and Galezowski but rarely found them. Voisin,|| however, 
has observed aneurismal dilatation and general dilatation and 
tortuosity of the central artery of the retina, as well as a blocking 
of it. In most oases Magnan traced changes along the centrid 
arteries of the retina. 

Jt is stated by Clifford Allbutt H that atrophy of the optic 




BUlod, Ann. Med.'Psych,, 1863. — Voisin, L* Union MecUcale, 1868. 

t Op' cit,, p. 34. 

X " Arcbiv fiir Psychiatrie and Nervenkrankbeiten," iz. Band, 1 Heft, 
p. 129. 

§ Quoted by Voisin, L' Union MedicaU, Aug. 4, 1868, p. 180. 

fl. Ibid. 

Tf " On the Use of the OphthalmoBCope," Ac., London, 1871, p. 393. 
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nerre oocmred in almost every case of general paralysis^ the 
atrophy attacking them primarily, and not descending from the 
optic centres, and often hecoming apparent as a hyperamia with 
slight exudation, and followed by whitening of the disc proceed- 
ing from the enter edge inwards, the nerve becoming white and 
staring, or occasionally of slate colour, and its edge sharply 
defined. Moreover, he condnded that any proportional relations 
of the atrophy were rather with the pupillary states than with 
any ataxy of the orbital mnscles. 

That Uie affection of the optic discs in general paralysis com- 
mences by inflammation and slight exudation, and ends in 
atrophy, was observed by G. Aldridge.^ Some discs were pink 
and hazy, others deep hazy-red and dightly swollen, others white 
with a f^nt ci^illary tint, and, lastly, some quite white and 
atrophic. *' The disuse generally ends by one side of the disc, 
usually the inner, becoming white and atrophic whilst the inflam- 
matory changes are still in progress at the other. In some cases, 

however, the disc has a white rim, and a very large and 

shallow excavation of an extremely pearly- white tint occupies the 
centre, the remaining portion being of a greyish pink tinge." 
The atrophy of the disc was most complete in female oases, and 
was most advanced in the left eye, as a rule. 



CHAPTER III. 

FURTHER CONSIDERikTIONS OF THB COURSE OF GENERAL 

PARALVSIS. 

We may here resume some further consideration of the course of 
the disease. 

A. Precedence of Orders of Symptoms. 

Much discussion has arisen as to which in general paralysis 
precede the others, the motor, or the mental^ symptoms. We 
need scarcely more than glance at the views of sevend authorities 
on this subject. 

Bayle admitted that the affection of speech frequently pre- 
ceded any mental alienation, and added that most often it followed 

* West Biding Asylum Beports, voL u, p. 223. 
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an attack of oongestion. That the mental almost invariably 
preceded the motor symptoms was the view of Delaye^ a view 
very similar to that of Esquirol, Bodriguez, Beqnin, Griesinger, 
ConoUy and Jules Falret. 

In 1826 Galmeil wrote that the motor symptoms sometimes 
followed the mental ; sometimes came on at the same time ; 
rarely^ preceded them; and in 1859 he confirmed this statement 
from his large intermediate experience. Much to the same effect 
were the expressions of Foville (pSre), and of Maudsley, and by 
1888 Esquirol had so far modified his earlier views as to allow 
that the ''paralysis" did sometimes precede, or occur simul- 
taneously with, the outburst of mental alienation. 

Again the usual simultaneity of the two orders of symptoms 
was asserted by Daveau, Broussais and others. 

But Baillarger held that in general paralysis the '* paralysis " 
was the primitive and principal element, which preceded the 
insanity in most, or all, oases, the insanity, indeed, being only 
secondary and accidental, and when present really a complication 
of the paralysis. Guislain, Lunier, Bequin, Prus, Duhamel 
acknowledged this, at least for some cases; and in others 
Guislain asserted that general paralysis may begin with abolition 
of speech, while the late David Skae had occasionally seen the 
affection of speech and gait precede the insanity by a long period, 
and Leidesdorf reported a case in which the first symptoms were 
spinal and motor. 

Of Parch appe's cases the mental and motor symptoms came 
on simultaneously in the majority (51) ; but the mental preceded 
the motor in a goodly number (27) ; while the motor were not 
proved to precede in any case ; the order of precedence not being 
ascertained in 8. Compare with these the statistics of Brierre 
de Boismont : — disorder of intelligence and of motility coming 
on simultaneously in 34 cases ; the mental symptoms preceding 
in 42 cases; and the motor symptoms preceding in 16. Or, 
adopting a tabular form : — 



— 


Mental and Motor 

Symptoms 

occurring 

simultaneously, 


Mental Symptoms 
occuring first, 


Motor Symptoms 
ooourring first. 


Of 78 cases, Par- 
chappe foand ... 

Of 92 cases, Brierre 
found 


in 51 
in 34 


in 27 
in 42 


inO 
in 16 
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By which is seen at a glance how different were the relative 
proportions assigned to the three classes hy these ohservers. 

Intimately allied with this is the question whether general 
paralysis ever supervenes in old oases of ordinary " neuropathic " 
insanity. 

Delaye spoke of the motor symptoms as sometimes supervening 
in old cases of insanity, and Gonolly wrote that "it often happens 
that general paralysis supervenes after years of insanity in cases 
already hopeless, and it is then merely the heginning of a sure 
though slow decay." Jules Falret, in giving the pre-eminence to 
the mental derangement, at the same time denied that the 
" paralysis " ever came on in old cases of insanity, and Guislain 
had never seen ordinary mania, melancholia, or dementia pass into 
general paralysis, although he admitted that it might occur as an 
incidental termination of congestionary delirious mania. But 
Parchappe believed that he sometimes found general paralysis 
supervene on ordinary chrenic insanity. No modem writer, how- 
ever, as far as I know, avows the last and untenable portion of 
the bold generalization of Broussais '^ that all partial insanities 
tend to become general, and the general tend more or less to 
dementia and general paralysis*' The criticism refers only to 
the words italicised here, but not italicised in the original 

Undoubtedly many patients are insane for some time, occasion- 
ally for years, before any motor indications can be detected even 
by close examination. I have noticed the somatic signs super- 
vene weeks; months; a year and a half; between two and three 
yeare; after the commencement of highly pronounced mental 
alienation. I speak now of cases in which general paralysis was 
suspected and its physical indications careftdly watched for. The 
primary mental alienation was of various forms : acute delirious 
mania ; — acute mania ; — expansive delirium ; — intermingled hy- 
pochondria and melancholia with agitation ; — dementia. In these 
cases, is the primary mental alienation but a phase of " general 
paralysis " in the psychical sphere, or is it independent of the 
latter ? A question difficult to resolve. In his recent work, 
published since the above was written, Voisin adopts a factitious 
division of these cases. He makes a duration of two years the 
criterion. For him, mental alienation, if followed by the somatic 
signs in less than two years, pertains to " general paralysis," but 
if more than two years have elapsed ere the somatic signs appear, 
then the primary alienation pertains to simple insanity. He also 
admits of a remission of not more than two years in the instances 
pertaining to general paralysis. 

I should prefer to adopt the form and characteristics of the 
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mental derangement as a criterion. Usually some of the mental 
traits have suggested general paralysis ere its somatic signs 
appear. 

B. The Mode and Time of Sequence of Individual Symp- 
toms in General Paralysis, 

As to the mode and time of sequence of the individual 
symptoms, only the most general outlines can he indicated here. 
As Jules Falret said, there is usually a general progression in the 
intensity of the symptoms both physical and moral, and on the 
other hand irregularity in the degree and order of appearance of 
the different phenomena. Moreover, there is often much fluctu- 
ation in the course of the mental symptoms, and even of the 
motor ; nor can we agree with Esquirol when he says that the 
march of the paralysis is unceasing and that it always continues 
to increase. 

In the motor sphere there are in general terms and in order of 
time: — I. ataxy; inco-ordination ; II. paresis added to ataxy; 
and, III. increase of ataxy and of paresis to a state of helpless- 
ness. 

More particularly ; the motor affection of the apparatus of 
speech is usually that first recognized; and, together with the 
tremor and twitching of the tongue, lips and face, the inco-ordin- 
ation of the locomotor movements of the lower limbs is often 
noticed early in the disease. Ocular modifications, and impaired 
co-ordination of the finer movements of the upper extremities^ 
may soon be observed, or occasionally may even appear to precede 
the labio -lingual disorder. 

The word "paralysis" is immediately about to be used in 
deference to the writers quoted, but the motor impairment in 
question is an ataxia and not a paralysis. According to Foville 
{fdre) the "paralysis" begins in the tongue, and Belhomme 
stated that impairment of speech preceded any other paralytic 
symptoms, and that the lower limbs were affected before the 
upper, while, on the contrary, according to Eodriguez and Brierre 
de Boismont the paralysis affected the upper before the lower 
extremities. Doutrebente concluded that when the cause is 
sexual excess the paralysis often begins in the lower extremities 
and travels upwards, and I have seen at least one clear example 
of the association of this causation and course. D. Skae found 
that speech alone (10 cases), or the gait alone (8 cases)^ may be 
affected, or, more usually, both (90 cases). 

Much discussion has arisen with regard to these points, but, 
whether it explains the . disagreement of authorities or not, there 
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seems to be little doubt tbat the motor disorder affects different 
parts of the system first in different cases. 

Nevertheless, it is held by some that the general voluntary 
muscular system is uniformly affected, but that the impairment 
of the speech and of the gait is rendered more obvious than that 
of other motor activities because of the complexity and exacti- 
tude of the muscular co-ordinations and harmonious adaptations 
required in the one case; and the force and sustained effort 
necessary in the other. 

As to the mental symptoms in this relation, one cannot, with 
Bayle, divide general paralysis somewhat rigidly into three suc- 
cessive periods, namely, those of; I. ambitious monomania ; — 
II. mania; — and III. dementia. The mental symptoms occur 
in the most varied possible time and mode of sequence. It need 
only be said that the exaltation and extravagant notions, if 
present, are, as a rule, most active at, and immediately after, the 
onset ; that the more active maniacal symptoms may occur then 
or somewhat later, or even intervene in the period of extreme 
dementia ; and that the hypochondriacal or melancholic symptoms 
may be prominent almost throughout the course of the affection, 
yet occur more particularly in the middle periods, occasionally 
run into the later periods, and now and then are found at the 
onset, especially the melancholic. Dementia, which occasionally 
is predominant, or even exclusive, from the outset, is present, 
more or less, in all cases from the early stages, is irregularly pro- 
gressive, and is often very extreme towards the close of life. 

The emotional state often tends at first to be gay and expan- 
sive ; later, to be depressed, morose or peevish ; and, finally, to be 
reduced to the vanishing point. 

The moral qualities, perturbed at first and inciting to irregular 
actions as if from moral turpitude, rapidly undergo disintegration 
and decay. 

The sensory functions, both general and special, become 
blunted or even lost, but less so than other functions, and, as a 
rule, only somewhat late in the course of the disease. 

• 

0. The Relative Degrees of Intensity of the several 
Symptoms, 

In the motor sphere, speech and locomotion are almost in- 
variably the functions most obviously affected ; the lower limbs 
apparently suffering more than the upper. But the contention 
as to this has already been noticed. 

In the mental sphere, exalted delusion is a very striking pheno- 
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menon, so^ too, is the hypochondriacal, or occasionally the melan- 
cholic, condition ; and towards the last dementia is often so 
intense as to overpass the hounds of amentia. The disintegration 
and destruction of the mental powers are the ever-present and 
essential psychical couditions. 

In general terms, hoth the mental and motor symptoms are 
throughout more intense, as a rule, than are the sensory ; and 
the mental derangement may run riot at a time when the motor 
is scarcely discernible. Yet during remissions the mental 
symptoms often clear up much more than do the physical, and, 
indeed, may disappear altogether for a time. Now, to say the 
very least, this entire disappearance is much more rare in the 
case of the physical signs. (See also the section on remissions 
in general paralysis^ postea.) 

D. The Question of the Existence of General Paralysis 
without Mental Alienation, 

Can general paralysis exist and run its course without mental 
symptoms, the disease in other respects being that called " general 
paralysis of the insane " ? Oft-repeated and animated the dis^ 
cussion, and conflicting the views on this question. 

The possibility of this absence of mental symptoms was at first 
denied by Calmeil, and a third of a century later he maintained 
that it only occurred with extreme rarity, if at all. The earliest 
recorded case supposed of general paralysis without mental 
symptoms — namely, that by Delaye — and some, at least, of 
Lunier's cases were not, I believe, true iustances of general paraly- 
sis. Baillarger, who stated that it might exist without dHire 
and with some dementia only, called general paralysis a special 
disease, independent of insanity, in which the lesions of motility 
appear first, and the mental symptoms may be absent. Guislain 
and D. Skae had seen it with some loss of memory only, and 
W. T. Gairdner recently exhibited two cases resembling general 
paralysis but without insanity. Copland asserted that he had 
observed cases of the same import. 

I think if cases of this kind are followed up it will usually 
be found that they resolve themselves into the form of general 
paralysis with dementia only, in the psychical sphere ; in some of 
which, perhaps, the extent of departure from the more usual and 
more dramatic form is widened by the relatively early, and rela- 
tively predominant, ataxy and disabling paralysis or paresis. 

This subject cannot be further pursued in the present place. 
Next to the question of their very existence, it has principally 
been in dispute whether (if they exist) the cases without mental 
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alienation constitnte a distinct disease^ or are really the same as 
*' general paralysis of the insane " except for the omission of the 
mental symptoms, which last, in this view, are said to be non- 
essential. That such cases constitute a distinct disease was 
believed by Duchenne and Brierre de Boismont because of the 
absence in them of encephalic lesion, and because of the abolition 
of electro-muscular contractility. If really a distinct affection it 
evidentiy constitutes a third disease ; distinct from general paraly- 
sis of the insane on the one hand ; and, on the other, distinct 
also from those more or less generalized j9a^i^« which may follow 
various ordinary pathological changes in the nervous system. 

Bemissions in General Paralysis. — The remissions to 
which the disease is occasionally subject were described by 
A. Sauze^ as of three kinds. Of these it is not uncommon to see 
two ; namely, that in which there is remission of the mental and 
motor symptoms simultaneously ; and that in which the remission 
pertains to the mental symptoms only, or chiefly. I have never 
seen clear decisive examples of the other variety mentioned by 
him ; that is to say, decisive remission of the motor symptoms 
alone, the mental remaining without improvement, although a 
slighter degree of this is not rare. On the contrary, the little I 
have seen for the most part coincides with the experience of 
Baillarger,t who long ago spoke of a dissociation of the two 
orders of symptoms, of such sort that the insanity disappears — 
the generalized paresis persisting — and who referred to similar 
cases by Bayle, Ferrus and Bodriguez. 

It has recently:|: been asserted by Baillarger that its remissions 
are most frequent when the general paralysis begins with a 
maniacal attack ; — easily explained, if true, on the hypothesis 
that the various forms of simple insanity often complicate general 
paralysis at its onset, of which forms mania is one most likely 
to terminate in recovery. According to this view§ the form in 
which there is dementia only, is in reality general paralysis with 
its essential symptoms — those which never fail — and in this 
light, also, it is impossible to view the attacks of mania, melan- 
cholia, or monomania with which the disease sometimes comes 
on, otherwise than as complications; — and general paralysis, 
again, usually a primary affection, as sometimes being secondary, 
in a sense. 

Luysjl declares that remissions in general paralysis are merely 

• Ann, Med^'PsycK Oct. 1858. t Ibid. May, 1847, p. 335. 

t Ibid. May, 1876, p. 256. § Ibid. p. 263. 

II Societe Med.-Psych,, May, 1877; Ami. Mea.-Psych., July, 1877, 
p. 111. 
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due to the cessation of epiphenomena, the fiindamental lesions, 
nevertheless, persisting and progressing. 

On the ooDtrary, Doutrebente* argues for the complete and 
lasting character of certain of the remissions, or, in other words, 
the recovery of the patients. And this most frequently in the 
maniacal or acute form of general paralysis ; while long remis- 
sions occurring in chronic general paralysis, fall rather to the 
share of patients with an hereditary neurotic predisposition. 
Embarrassment of speech he found to be the most tenacious 
symptom during the remissions. Baillarger,t however, has col- 
lected or described several well-pronounced instances of remission, 
and possibly of recovery, in general paralysis of the form in 
which the mental symptoms consist of melancolie avec stupeur, 
or of stupeur. Here, as in the ordinary expansive, maniacal, or 
melancholic, forms there is, for him, not a true dementia^ but a 
special state — one of pseudo-dementia — analogous to that of 
certain examples of drunkenness, and permitting of decisive 
remissions. When the dementia of general paralysis is slow, 
progressive, simple, i.e. unlinked with any mental disorder, then 
the dementia, in these comparatively rare cases, is real, and, 
like that of ordinary chronic secondary neuropathic dementia, is 
incompatible with the occurrence of any remissions worthy the 
name. These remissions in the more usual dementia of general 
paralysis were long ago made a principal point in its distinction 
from ordinary chronic mania by W. Wood.J 

A gentleman, now under my care, is said to have had a tempo- 
rary attack with maniacal symptoms above four years ago. More 
than three years ago he first came under my care with acute 
maniacal agitation, expansive delirium, and masked physical 
signs of general paralysis, the diagnosis of which, made with 
some difficulty, was justified by the subsequent manifestation of 
slight somatic signs. Complete remission or disappearance of 
the mental symptoms took place, except of the incapacity for 
steady application to work ; and incomplete remission of the 
physical. He was discharged, remained fairly well for a time, 
but was readmitted eight months afterwards suffering from 
general paralysis ; on this occasion with less active maniacal 
symptoms ; again a very decisive remission occurred ; he was 
again discharged, and on this occasion remained pretty well for 
nearly a year, at the expiration of which period he was admitted 
a third time, and now with active maniacal symptoms and 

* Arm. Med.'P8ycK 1878, March, p. 161 ; May, p. 321. 

t Ibid. Jan. 1879, p. 6. 

i BritUh cmd Foreign Med^co-Ghi/rwrgical Review, July, 1860, p. 199. 
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ambitious delirium, the mental powers also being shattered, and 
the physical signs of general paralysis highly marked and 
characteristic. From this state he has at the moment of this 
writing again made considerable recovery, especially in the mental 
sphere. 

A much more remarkable case of this kind has recently been 
placed on record by Lunier,* in which the attacks and remissions 
or recoveries, seven in number, extended over a period of twenty- 
three years. 

Other cases of prolonged remission, in my own practice, will 
be referred to hereafter when speaking of ihQ prognosis. 

The remissions referred to in this section are not mere points 
of sinking in the ordinary fluctuations of the disease, but are of 
decisive nature and persist for a time, as, for example, six months 
in a case reported by N. G. Mercer,t or in that of BonnefousJ 
lasting four years. Of twenty cases of remission mentioned by 
Baillarger the two longest were of about two years* duration, and 
of the twelve cases recently published by Doutrebente the longest 
complete (?) remission endured two years and two months. This 
followed an attack of pleurisy, but some intellectual debility 
remained. 

Without any remission the lethal course of the disease may 
also be simply arrested for months or even years, the mental and 
motor symptoms, moderate in degree, being apparently stationary 
during that period. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DURATION. 

The duration of general paralysis varies from a few weeks or 
months to one, two, or several years. Aside from lethal, inde- 
pendent and intercurrent accident or disease, death may be 
brought about in the early periods either by the severity and 
extent of the morbid process in the nervous system, or by inci- 
dental cerebro- spinal or visceral complications. 

* Ann,Med.-P8yc1b., March, 1879, p. 239. 

+ Medical Times and Gazette, 'Dec. 1867, p. 617. 

J Ann. Med.-Psych., May, 1869, p. 433. 
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In 1826 Bayle estimated the average duration of general 
paralysis at from one year to one year and a half, while at the 
same date Calmeil stated it as being thirteen months, and in his 
later classical work he asserts that at one period Bayle had fixed 
it at ten months. In these figures both the male and female 
cases are included. On a basis of forty-two cases Parohappe* 
estimated the average duration at twenty-three months. He 
found the most rapid cases to be those in which the delirium was 
like that of the various acute forms of simple insanity, and also 
those in which the *' paralytic" signs were observed from the out- 
set ; while the longest cases were those in which the " paralytic" 
signs appeared late): than the mental disease, and those in which 
the latter was of the nature of dementia only. At the Wakefield 
Asylumf the male cases of general paralysis during a series of 
years were of the average duration of 20*7 months; the female, 
of 25*9 months: total average duration, male ai^d female, 21 '6 
months. At the Devon County Asylum J the average duration 
was; males, 15 months; females, 27 months; total average, 21 
months. 

If sufficiently large numbers are examined, the average dura- 
tion is always less in male than in female general paralytics. 
This is merely a fact in the natural history of the disease, 
although its validity as such has been ignored,§ and the fact, 
in part distorted from its true meaning, made the basis of an 
eulogy on the nursing apportioned to the females. 

Nor, with respect to duration, does the natural history of the 
disease include only the difference as to the sexes. Not only is 
general paralysis a more rapid disease, on the average, in the 
male sex, the one in which it is more rife, but it is more rapid on 
the average, also, in patients of those classes of society, or follow- 
ing the occupations, or given to the habits or excesses, which 
render them prone to general paralysis. Hence we find the 
longest average duration of general paralysis in gentlewomen ; 
the next, in men of the upper and middle classes, or in women of 
the lower orders, and the shortest in males of the lower orders ; 
while among miners, ironworkers, soldiers, and others notoriously 
liable to general paralysis one expects to find the shortest average 
duration of all. 

Speaking now of male cases only: among the gentlemen- 

* " Recherches Bur TEnc^phale, sa Structure, ses Fonctions, et ses Mala- 
dies," Paris, 1836, p. 165. 
t West Riding Asylum Medical Reports, vol. v. p. 202. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 138. 
§ Ibid, vol. i. p. 139. 
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patients under my care some cases of general paralysis have been 
most protracted, as, for example^ more than six, and ten years, 
and in them the average duration is very much higher than that 
found in the soldiers also under my care. The average duration 
in those soldiers upon whom it has chanced that I have made 
necropsies has been more than twenty- two and a half months ; 
but adding the others, who are either already dead; or who, 
temporarily improved, were discharged; as well as the general 
paralytics who form the still living residue of those admitted 
here ; the average duration is more than two years. This is a 
high average duration for male cases drawn from the lower 
orders of society as these soldiers are. 

Termination. — Though recovery is possible from its less 
advanced degrees, yet the termination of general paralysis is 
almost invariably in death. The patient, lying bedridden, with 
exhausted attenuated frame the prominences of which lose their 
vitality under the mere pressure of body-weight, — or parts of 
which melt down more rapidly or slough under acute trophic dis- 
order of cerebral or of spinal origin — this patient, I say, may be 
cut off by the ulterior effects of these lesions, — effects such as 
exhaustion, septiceemia, pysemia, ichorous spinal meningitis, 
infarction and gangrene of lung ; — or, again, may succumb under 
other pulmonary or abdominal diseases, so frequently accompany- 
ing general paralysis, particularly hypostatic pneumonia, diar- 
rhoea, nephritis and cystitis; — or may be cut off by such 
incidents or complications as intracranial (or intraspinal ?) 
heemorrhage, or severe epileptiform convulsions, or embolism ; or, 
the throat-power failing, may die choked by food, or, more slowly, 
from pulmonitis sequential to its inhalation. In some cases no 
new symptoms are set up ; death is brought about by gradual 
exhaustion, apparently beginning in the cerebro-spinal system. 

The prolonged remissions already described are not altogether 
rare; and, again, the rapidity of the lethal descent may be 
stayed, and for a time the case may proceed on the level lines of 
a chronic state of dementia and ataxia ; but neither of these can 
truly be called terminations of the disease. 

Including both sexes, of the deaths occurring in 36 British 
asylums, in a certain year (1869), 18^ j>er cent, were attributed 
to general paralysis;* and of the deaths during a quarter of a 
century at the Devon County Asylumf 29*25 j^er cent, of those 
amongst the males ; and 737 per cent, of those amongst the 
females^ were from general paralysis; or, taking both sexes, 

* West Riding Asylum Reports, vol. i. pp. 131 and 130. \ Ibid. 

F 2 
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19*45 per cent, of the total number of deaths were those of 
general paralytics. 

Among the soldiers, only, under ray care, of 238 deaths 70, 
or 29 per cent., were due to general paralysis, with or without 
complications. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIAONOSIS. 

In the well-marked cases the diagnosis is unattended by 
diflBculty, but there are many instances in which it is far from 
easy ; or, at some periods, is impossible. The physical signs are 
those most relied upon, especially the characters of the speech, 
the fibrillary trembling and twitching of the muscles of the 
tongue, lips, and face when in use, the similar ataxia of the 
extremities, and the pupillary changes. The sensorial, spasmodic, 
convulsive, paretic, and paralytic phenomena are of help, when 
present. 

The differential diagnosis must be established between general 
paralysis and a number of aflfections. 

1. Chronic Alcoholism. — Chronic alcoholic intoxication is 
often the exciting cause of general paralysis, but it is necessary to 
separate the conditions usually tenned '* chronic alcoholism," from 
general paralysis by whatever cause produced. 

A case recently admitted under my care when of one month's 
duration, and in which the cause of insanity was stated to be 
unknown, resembled general paralysis very closely both in its 
mental and physical symptoms. But the diagnosis arrived at — 
namely, chronic alcoholism — was justified by the complete re- 
covery of the patient, and was based upon the following points : 
— {a) The general tremulous condition, and the marked tremors 
of the face and hands at so early a period. — {h) The constant, 
restless, fumbling, busy movements. — {c) The incomplete 
development of the affection of speech as compared with that 
usual to well-marked general paralysis. — {d) The age of the 
patient (23). 

Nor was his admission of alcoholic excess entirely without 

significance. 

Yet was there a great resemblance to general paralysis. There 
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were constant mental restlessness and confusion, and large and 
extravagant notions, though without much accompanying exalta- 
tion of feeling. On the negative side, again, there had been no 
morning vomiting, and no evidence of hallucinations was mani- 
fest, nor were there positive feelings of dread, nor red eyes, nor 
acne rosacea, nor flabbiness of features at the very onset, though 
these last had lost in part their natural mobility ; — while no 
tinnitus aurium, no clouds or flashes of light before the eyes, no 
vertigo, and no hideous nightmare were complained of. Hence 
a dissidence from the more ordinary features of chronic alco- 
holism. 

Fortunately, in the majority of cases the resemblance is not 
so close. Usually it is the general paralysis characterized by 
depressive or melancholic symptoms to which some cases of 
chronic alcoholism, or alcoholic mania, bear so strong a resem- 
blance. 

In chronic simple insanity from alcoholic excess the affection 
of speech is usually less than in general paralysis, and is 
proportional to the amount of tremor present ; the disorders of 
special, and the failure of general, sensibility, as exemplified in 
headache hallucinations aneesthesiee and pricking sensations, 
are more marked in it, on the whole, though, on the other hand, 
Voisin considers loss of smell far more frequent in the general 
paralytic than in the alcoholic case; — the hallucinations and 
delusions of chronic alcoholic mania, also, are ordinarily of a 
special character and are such as delusions of persecution, fear, 
suspicion, with self-abasement, sombre feeling, or tendency to 
suicide ; while, with less incoordination and less frequent 
pupillary changes, there is more of general muscular tremulous- 
ness in it than in general paralysis ; and gastric catarrh, 
nocturnal disquietude, morning tremor, and brutish expression 
are frequent symptoms. The old drunkard, too, is more apt to 
complain bitterly of his sufferings.* 

Long ago Ch. Las^quef indicated that the alcoholic trembling 
was universal, and without points of election as in general 
paralysis ; — that at the early stages of each the muscular feeble- 
ness in alcoholism was in contrast with the spasmodic muscular 
incitations in general paralysis, and that in the former both the 
contentment and the indifference of general paralysis were 
wanting. 

• See Leon Thomeuf on the differential diagnosis of alcoholic lype- 
mania complicated with paralytic accidents, and general paralysis^ — Gaz^ 
des HopitauXf July 19, 1869, p. 334. — Ann. Med,-Psych.t 1859, p. 564. 

t ** t>Q la paralysie gen^rale progressive." These, 1853. 
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Bat when general paralysis arises from alcoholic excesses the 
diagnosis may he extremely difficult, especially if, as may happen, 
in these cases there are symptoms such as visud hallucinations, 
delusions of persecution and of being poisoned, and, perhaps, 
homicidal and suicidal tendencies. 

Dr. Batty Tuke* looks upon local colour-blindness, and hyper- 
ssmio retina, ^ith a contracted irregular pupil, as important 
symptoms in general paralysis, distinguishing it from chronio 
alcoholic mania. In the latter, however, hyperemia of the 
retina may also be found, but it subsides when stimulants are 
out off. 

Acute alcoholic mania sometimes resembles general paralysis 
of the maniacal form, and on occasions I have found that final 
judgmejit must be suspended for a short period. In a case of 
this kind Batty Tuke found all the symptoms of general paralysis 
except the alterations of the pupils. 

2. Syphilitic Disease of Brain and Meninges, — In the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for April, 1877, 
I have treated at great length of the differential diagnosis be- 
tween general paralysis and certain cases of intra-cranial syphilis, 
and therefore will only refer briefly to it here. 

(A). The semeiological form of general paralysis most fre- 
quently simulated by intra-cranial syphilis is that in which 
dementia is the principal mental symptom &om the first, the 
exaltation and the ideas of grandeur being absent or evanescent, 
while there may be a tinge of depression, with occasional or 
frequent fear or terror. 

On comparing its mode of onset and earlier symptoius with 
those of the form of intra-cranial syphilis which simulates it, we 
find, as I have said in the paper just referred to, that "while 
there is much that is similar in the syphilitic cases, yet, on the 
other hand, we may find in them an early hypochondria or 
temporary acute mania or delirium, and the mental symptoms are 
often jpreceded by marked motor or sensory disorders. Early 
paralysis of some of the cranial nerves with ocular troubles, 
early optic neuritis, .or local ansBsthesisB, often characterize the 
syphilitic cases. Headache, nocturnal, deeply seated, and increased 
by pressure or warmth, is usually a striking phenomenon, and is 
more urgent and persistent than is the prodromal headache 
observed in some cases of general paralysis. Convulsions and 
local spasms are more fi*equent in the first periods than in the 

* British Medical Journal, 1877, vol. I p. 744. 
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corresponding periods of general paralysis. Early insomnia, 
common in some instances to both, is, as a rule, more severe in 
the syphilitic cases, and the same remark applies to rheumatoid 
pains in the extremities and to the various neuralgise at the same 

period A fitful appearance, and capricious association 

and succession of the several symptoms, and their frequent 
alternations, are features more evident in the syphilitic cases. 
AncBmia is frequent, and a sallow cachectic hue, not usual to 
general paralytics at this period. The early or rapid decline of 
memory, sometimes insisted upon, is, however, common to both ; 
nor is there any vei7 marked diflference between the occasional 
early convulsive phenomena of the two diseases, which in both 
are commonly unilateral, and often without loss of conscious- 
ness The impaired articulation, and tremors and twitch- 

ings of lips, face, and tongue may be absent or but imperfectly 
marked ; but, on the other hand, they may be imperfectly marked 
in general paralysis (its dementia form) also. Early well- 
marked apoplectiform attacks, severe nocturnal cranial pain, 
paralysis of individual cranial nerves, local muscular contraction 
and rigidity, optic neuritis, vertigo, early failure of special senses, 
and local ancBSthesieB, are the most important distinguishing 
features of intra«cranial syphilitic cases in the incipient stages ; 
and these, when present, greatly facilitate the differential diagnosis 
between the particular class of cases of intra-cranial syphilis now 
under discussion and general paralysis-dementia. On the other 
hand, the characteristic condition of the articulation, facial and 
labial muscles, tongue, velum and pharynx, when fully developed 
at this early period, often suffice to establish the diagnosis of 
general paralysis."* 

In the next place the features of the same two affections when 
fully developed, are contrasted in the same article, {a). Mental, 
Certain differences in the mental symptoms are there detailed.f 
{h). Physical. Speech may be very similar in the two cases. 
*' The great distinction, however, is that in the syphilitic cases the 
affection of speech, tongue, &c., when it exists, is almost always 
mainly of bl paralytic nature, instead of being of the nature of 
a mingled weakness and incoordination. "J 

Dysphagia is usually sudden in syphilis, gradual and progres- 
sive in general paralysis. In the general-paralysis cases are 
certain pupillary and ocular peculiarities, -and often atrophy of 

* British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Eeview, April, 1877, p. 448, 
t Ihid. p. 450. 

j Ibid, p, 461. These, and many other points, are detailed in the same 
paper. 
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the optic discs, after slight inflammation ; in the syphilitic are 
often extreme double optic neuritis, disseminated choroiditis, 
and more frequent and more sudden blindness. 

Characteristic of syphilis in this relation are palsies of indi- 
vidual cranial nerves : these are often complete, strictly limited, 
and independent of convulsive action. In general paralysis, on 
the other hand, sudden local palsies or monoplegise usually follow 
local spasm or convulsion, are incomplete, and more often are 
transitory and recurring. The electrical reactions differ here also. 
In the syphilitic cases the muscles of the palsied part often show 
abolition of farado-contractility, and exaggerated reaction to the 
intermitted constant current. 

The customary motor impairment in tJie limbs and other parts 
in general paralysis is ataxic, and (usually also) paretic, is general, 
and, for the most part, irregularly progressive : in syphilis it is 
usually jparalytic, localized, and unilateral, though sometimes 
general, and may be stationary or retrogressive; — and palsy of 
one or more cranial nerves, convulsions, or aneesthesieB often co- 
exist. 

Loss of special senses occurs more frequently, and often more 
rapidly or suddenly, in the syphilitic cases. Cutaneous " anees- 
thesia is often early and local in the syphilitic ; late, general, and 
progressive in the general paralytic " {loc, cit. p. 445) ; but to 
these there are exceptions. 

Severe cephalalgia, worse at night, and general osteocopic pains 
often afflict the syphilitic. 

In syphilis apoplectiform seizures usually leave more marked 
traces than in general paralysis. 

(B). Passing now to the expansive form of general paralysis and 
comparing it with the intra-cranial syphilitic cases most closely 
resembling it. 

Maniacal attacks may occur in both cases, but some subsidiary 
points of contrast may usually be recognized ; as, for example^ 
in the maniacal attacks of general paralysis — the preceding 
premonitory and other symptoms, the attending emotional exalta- 
tion, and elevation of temperature, and the subsequent aug- 
mentation of the motor disorder and impairment, (loc. cit, p. 

456.) 

" But again a difficulty arises, inasmuch as in some cases of 
intra-cranial syphilis simulating general paralysis, extravagant 
notions and exalted delusions occur ; while the gait is tottering, 
speech and writing are impaired, and there is an inability to dress^ 
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and a blurring of the lines of facial expression^ somewhat as in 
general paralysis. Without contrasting at length this form of 
syphilitic mental disease, and general paralysis with exaltation, 
and thereby recapitulating much that has been written above on 
the dementia form of general paralysis and the syphilitic disease 
most like it, we may at once say that when exaltation of feeling 
and exaggerated or extravagant notions arise in the syphilitic 
cases they are distinguished — 

a. By the distinct history or symptoms of syphilis. 

b. By the preceding cranial pains, nocturnal and intense. 

c. The exaltation is less marked, less persistent, and perhaps 
less associated with general maniacal restlessness and excitement, 
than in most of the cases of general paralysis. 

d. Sometimes by such complications as palsies of one or 
several cranial nerves, or hemiplegia, or paraplegia having the 
character and course of syphilitic palsies .... adverted to 
above. 

e. By the greater frequency of optic neuritis, early amaurosis, 
deafness, local ansesthesisB, vertigo, or local rigid contraction. 

/. The affection of articulation is paralytic rather than paretic, 
and usually speech is not accompanied by any facial or labial 
tremors or twitchings. 

g. By frank cerebral or spinal meningitis or pachymeningitis. 

^. By the variety of the motor and sensory symptoms. . . . 

t. By the effect of anti-sypbilitio treatment."* 



(C). Mutatis mutandis, very much the same holds true of oases 
of general paralysis taking the hypochondriacal and melancholic 
forms. 

Dr. Leidesdorft has recently supported the views of those 
who aforetime laid stress upon the importance of localized indi- 
cations of disease, such as palsy of a single cranial nerve, in 
cerebral syphilis.;]: Headache, spots of cutaneous aneesthesia, 
and palsy of single cerebral nerves are among the features spe- 
cially relied on by Miiller of Leutkirch, 

A history of syphilitic infection, primary hypochondria, and, 
later, progressive intellectual failure, strongly indicates syphilitic 

♦ Loc. cit, pp. 466, 457 ; — one or two slight verbal alterations, 
t Imp. Roy. Med. Soc, Vienna. London Medical Record, Jan. 1878, 
p. 41. 
X Also Wille, Mailer, Gros, Lancereanz, H. Jackson. 
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disease (Wille). The possibility of effecting a diagnosis may 
depend upon the occurrence of paralyses of cranial nerves. 
Simultaneous and unilateral paralysis of the fifth and sixth 
oranial nerves is an almost certain indication of intra-cranial 
syphilis (Gr&efe) ; the multiplicity of the nerve-trunks affected 
(Leudet) ; and the extension from nerve to nerve of the paraly- 
sis, and its sudden coming and going (Gros and Lancereaux) ; 
are striking and sufficiently characteristic traits. Tet they often 
fail us here. 

According to Heubner* the cases^ collected by himself, of 
intra-cranial syphilis bearing a close resemblance to general 
paralysis are precisely those in which no very decisive or charac- 
teristic anatomical changes have been visible to the naked eye. 
Tet in a case under Schiile, with gross intra-cranial syphilitic 
lesions there were microscopical changes in the blood-vessels and 
neuroglia of the cerebral cortex. 

Nevertheless I f have shown that one kind of syphilitic brain 
disease which frequently, perhaps most frequently, simulates 
general paralysis is that in which the cerebral arterioles andj 
usually, arteries are extensively diseased, and in which sometimes 
also the cortical surface of the cerebrum and the overlying men- 
inges are the sites of gummatous infiltrations. Adhesive menin- 
gitis is, I believe, another form of syphilitic disease that some- 
times simulates general paralysis. 

An apparent identity, in symptoms, with general paralysis was 
observed by A. FovilleJ in a case where the syphilitic lesion con- 
sisted of isolated gummy tumours, multiple, disseminated in the 
interior of the cerebral hemispheres, and only attaining the sur- 
face at a single narrowly limited spot. 

Of cases mentioned by Zambaco§, in one the pia-mater was 
injected; the convolutions somewhat flattened; the peripheral 
grey matter softened, spotted, and detached with the pia- 
mater at several points ; ^and the white central parts, such as the 
corpus callosum, softened. In another there was general soften- 
ing of the grey substance, and a lactescent appearance of the 
arachnoid. • In another the pia-mater was fibrous, thick, adherent, 
and apparently compressed some of the cranial nerves. 

It has here been assumed that syphilis is not a causa vera of 
general paralysis. Many observers, however, have declared that 

* " Ziemssen's Oyc. Trans.," vol. xii. p. 315. 

t British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, July, 1876, and 
Apr. 1877 ; and British Medical Joui-nal, July 13, 1878, p. 49. 
I Ann, Med.-Psych., May, 1879, p. 355. 
§ " Des Affections Nerveuses Syphilitiques." 
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it sometimes stands in that relation, and the variance of opinion 
on the subject has been great. 

On the one hand some/ like Lanoereaux,* while indicating that 
syphilitic encephalopathies may closely resemble general paralysis 
yet maintain that they are distinct and independent in character. 
So also Miiller of Lentkirch, Buzzard, Foumier, and, to some 
extent, Wille. 

On the other hand some maintain that syphilis may engender 
true " general paralysis of the insane." Among these are Jessen, 
Erlenmeyer, Ludwig Meyer, Westphal, Oedmansson, Griesinger 
and Wirze. Schiile, also, observed the typical symptoms of 
general paralysis produced by intra-cramal syphilis. Among them, 
also, is Rollet, who in support of this view quotes from the con- 
tributions of Bichet, FoUin, Melchior and Leidesdorf. Further- 
more, BoUet summarized the symptoms and lesions of general 
paralysis due to syphilis : the symptoms, as being, progressive 
motor feebleness affecting all the muscles including the tongue, 
inability of the lower limbs to support the frame, trembling 
and uncertain movements of the hands, inability to grasp small 
objects properly, dysphagia, diflBculty in speech, mental weak- 
ness and disorder. As for the lesions, he speaks of soft menin- 
ges resistant and whitish, adherent to the softened grey substance, 
of which a small layer separated along with the membranes; 
and, in some cases, of specific tumours, and of local softenings. 

Whether, or not, syphilis may produce true general paralysis of 
the insane, it is unquestionable that in one class of cases syphi- 
litic disease more or less closely resembles general paralysis in 
some of its features, and yet remains distinct therefrom in its 
essential nature. As between cases of this class and general 
paralysis, the distinctions drawn above will still prove serviceable, 
whatever be the ultimate fate of the major etiological question. 

3. Certain Cases of Acute Mania. — Early in general paraly- 
sis there is sometimes a period of acute maniacal excitement, pre- 
ceded by a stage of mental alteration, or of ambitious delirium, 
or by both, or by neither. In the opinion of some, " congestive 
insanity or mania " often is transformed into general paralysis, 
of which it then constitutes the first stage. One must, therefore, 
attempt to disentangle the active mania of general paralysis from 
certain cases of similarly active but simple mania. 

In the cases already referred to, general paralysis can only be 
recognized by two orders of facts. 

Firstly, by the existence of some slight hesitation, or occa- 

* "Treatise on Syphilis," Trans. N.S.S., 1869. vol. ii. p. 66. 
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sional pause^ or stumbling, in speech, or repetition, or partial 
repetition, or elision of syllables, with, possibly, a faint occasional 
twitching of the upper lip and face during speech and indepen- 
dently of any emotion, or slight tremulousness and twitching of 
the tongue on protrusion. (It is useless to speak here of hyper- 
eemic retina and of failure of smell— both so diflBcult to test 
under these circumstances.) 

And, secondly, by the predominant expression of extravagant 
ideas, and by the emotional exaltation. 

But facts of both these orders are sometimes absent in mania 
which, without solution of continuity, subsequently merges with, 
or is transformed into, the psychical sphere of general paralysis : 
on the other hand facts of the former group are not unknown m 
ordinary acute mania, and those of the latter are not rare therein. 

When the above somatic signs are absent or but doubtfully 
caught a well-founded diagnosis is impossible, and that, perhaps, 
for weeks or months. Again, and in other cases, when the 
physical indications of general paralysis are merely masked, as it 
were, the diagnosis cannot be made with certainty until the excite- 
ment subsides. As a rule this subsidence, or at least remission, 
in the maniacal excitement is not long delayed, but should it be 
tardy the diagnosis may remain doubtful. Under these circum- 
stances mental confusion may be more meurked in the general 
paralytic than in the maniac, and so may be any defect in writ-, 
ing, if the patient can be induced to write. Suspiciousness and 
morbid aversion or rage are more often absent, or transient and 
easily diverted in the general paralytic of this kind as compared 
with the ordinary maniac; while, on the other hand, a clue may 
be afforded by the occurrence of the epileptiform or apoplecti- 
form seizures of general paralysis. The history of one or more 
previous attacks of mania or other form of insanity, would rather 
disfavour the view that the case was one of general paralysis, but 
would by no means preclude it. 

Ewpansive Delirium, — Mania, or monomania, of grandeurs 
wealth or pride often occur quite independently of general paraly- 
sis ; indeed, the application of the latter term to certain mental 
symptoms of general paralysis is an usurpation. In doubtful 
cases of this sort Esquirol^ had diagnosed general paralysis by 
an occasional slowness in pronunciation, and by the fact of the 
patient being calmed by a promise, and induced to forego appar- 
ently cherished projects. And it is particularly in cases such as 
these that the remarks of Esquirol apply : — that as* compared 
with other, and ordinary, maniacs and monomaniacs, those with 

♦ '* Des Maladies Mentales," Paris, 1838, T. ii. p. 276. 
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(general) paralysis have not the same energy of attention, nor 
the same firmly-kDit association of ideas, nor the same power of 
will, nor the same tenacity of resolve, nor the same obstinacy of 
resistance. Becoming excited and flying into passion yet do 
they yield and obey*; but their acts already reveal the enfeeble- 
ment of the functions of the brain. 

4. Intra-cranial Tumours. — The phenomena originated by 
intra-cranial tumour may to some extent simulate general paraly- 
sis and its epileptiform and apoplectiform attacks. But the 
tumour- cases are usually recognized by the existence of intense 
headache, vomiting, marked double optic neuritis, and failing 
sight; frequently, by deafness of one or both sides, or local 
cutaneous ansesthesia ; sometimes, by local complete palsy due to 
compression of one or more motor nerves at the base of the 
brcdn — the paralyzed muscles showing diminished farado-coutrac- 
tility, and increased galvano- contractility — or, also, by other 
localized slowly progressive paralysis ; by the absence of speech- 
affection, or by its truly paralytic, and not ataxic and paretic, 
nature, when present;— by more frequent rigidity, trailing gait, 
and vertigo: — and, occasionally, by the indications of tumours 
elsewhere or of special cachexiee. 

Yet the tumours may not be accompanied by these pronounced 
symptoms. 

Especinlly does the diflBculty in diagnosis occur in certain 
cases of cerebellar tumour in which there are found general im- 
pairment of muscular energy, a swaying staggering tottering un- 
safe gait, as well as vague and aimless movements, and, finally, 
perhaps, a want of control over the muscular movements — an 
incoordination — somewhat as exists in general paralysis. Other 
phases of general paralysis may be simulated by certain effects 
of the cerebellar tumour such as its pressure on the medulla 
oblongata, or general intra-cranial pressure by the ventricular 
effusion due to damming back of the blood- stream in the veins 
of Galen. Here the association of other symptoms usual in 
tumour — such as severe headache, vomiting, blindness — the dif- 
ference in the gait and speech, and, almost always, in the mental 
symptoms must guide the diagnosis, and for this purpose the 
four most important symptoms are the occipital headache, rolling 
gait, vomiting, and visual failure or disorder. 

In intra-cranial tumour, as compared with general paralysis, the 
mental symptoms are comparatively late, slight, or absent ; the sen- 
sory comparatively prominent. The progressive dementia of certain 
cases of general paralysis, is simulated, not the grandiose delirium. 

5. CerehrO' Spinal Dinseminated Sclerosis, — Now and then a 
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•case of general paralysis in certain stages resembles cerebro- 
spinal disseminated sclerosis. A general paralytic may have the 
hands, or upper extremities, or head, or even the body at large, 
«haken by rhythmical tremor, associated with a generaJ constant 
muscular resdessness ; the tremor being • markedly increased 
■during any movement, or when the patient is in the erect 
position ; and diminishing, or perhaps ceasing momentarily, when 
the parts affected are placed at rest from voluntary movements. 
There may also be a bending forward of the head and upper part 
of the body ; the speech may be slow, deliberate, drawling, and 
the words measured and alternating with pauses. In all these 
respects, therefore, it may closely resemble the symptoms of dis- 
seminated sclerosis ; while symptoms such as the following may 
be common to the two cases ; — tremor of the tongue on protru- 
sion, and of lips and face before and during speech^ impaired and 
disordered lingual movements, disorder and impairment of visual 
power, uncertain embarrassed gait with the feet more widely apart 
than usual, elnd awkward clumsy movements, general and increas- 
ing paresis of the limbs, their final flexed contracture, irregular 
remissions and exacerbations of the various symptoms, and apo- 
plectiform or epileptiform attacks. In truth, there is a secondary 
miliary sclerosis in some cases of general paralysis. 

Thus, in the one direction, is a close resemblance between the 
two affections reached by means of an approximation of the 
semeiography of general paralysis to that of insular sclerosis. 

In the other direction, also, may the same result be arrived at, 
and insular sclerosis, in its turn, put on, in part, the garb of 
general paralysis. For the mental symptoms in disseminated 
cerebro-spinal sclerosis may resemble the dementia, or even the 
ambitious delirium, of different cases of general paralysis.* 

When present, this simulation of the mental symptoms of 
general paralysis, especially of the expansive, vastly enhances the 
difficulties in the differential diagnosis. Here we can only rely 
upon the presence^ or upon the greater frequency in disseminated 

♦ Wilh. Valentiner, "Ueber die Sclerose des Gehims und Eucken- 
marks." " Deutsche KHnik," 1866, Nos. 14, 15, and 16. 

H. Liouville, Memoire la a la Society de Biologic, 1868. ** M^m. and 
Oomptes Eendus," p. 231. Especially the second case. 

S. Jaccoud, " Traits de Pathologic Interne," 1869, T. i. p. 193. 

Dr. Lenb^, " Deutsch- Archiv," 8 Band, 1 Heft, Leipzig, 1870, quoted 
by Charcot. 

J. M. Charcot, Course, at the Salp^triere, of Lectures on the Diseases 
of the Nervous System. W. Moxon, Guy's Hospital Beports, vol. xxi. 
1875. T. Buzzard, " Transactions of the Clinical Society of London," 
vol. viii. p. 121. 
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sclerosis, than in general paralysis, of such symptoms as tern* 
porary diplopia, nystagmus, vertigo, markedly staccato speech, 
and, finally, of " spinal epilepsy," so-called,* as well as of 
paroxysms of rigid extension of the lower limbs, and occa- 
sionally of the upper, — and ultimate permanent contracture,— 
usually in the position of extension, rarely in that of flexion. 

As for the first-mentioned class of cases, that in which general 
paralysis counterfeits insular sclerosis, the diagnosis is aided by 
the impairment, in the latest stages of general paralysis, of the 
fkrado-contractility of the voluntary muscles especially in the 
lower limbs ; whereas faradization of the latter in iusular sclerosis 
usually brings on tetanic-like rigidity and convulsive trembling. 
The diagnosis is aided, also, by the fact that the usual early 
periods of general paralysis may already have been passed 
through without any simulation of dissemiunted sclerosis, as 
well as by the character of the tremor in these cases, which does 
not quite correspond with that of disseminated sclerosis; and, 
sometimes, by the more generalized paresis. 

The comparative youth of many of the patients in cerebro- 
spinal disseminated sclerosis, its much greater average mean 
duration, and its graater frequency in females, are points of diver- 
gence from general paralysis, so also is the comparative lateness 
of any mental disorder or decay, which, indeed, is usually pre- 
ceded by spinal symptoms of some duration. 

6. Dementia with Paralysis. — Dementia with paralysis is 
often confounded with '* general paralysis," and all the more 
readily as in the former speech may be lamed or stuttering, and 
the gait impaired, the pupils unequal, and perhaps sluggish. 
Here, a more or less localized, usually persistent, and purely 
paralytic affection of the muscles is in contrast with the genered 
progressive incoordination of movement found in general paralysis, 
which, later on, is accompanied by a torpor and paresis of move- 
ment as well. 

The history of the case also aids in the differential diagnosis. 
A person in health is stricken with paralysis, often more or less 
complete, and local, and then gradually grows demented, and, 
perhaps, weakly emotional. This is not the course of general 
paralysis. The condition is slowly progressive or stationary, 
rarely partaking of the special attacks, the crises and fluctuations, 
80 common in general paralysis. In dementia with paralysis, 
also, there is often early contraction and pain in the paralyzed 
members, while the dysphasia (if any) is paralytic, and the 

♦ Brown-Seqaard, "Archives de Physiologic," 1868, T. i. p. 167; — 
Journal de la PhyaioJogid, etc. vol. i. 1858, p. 472. 
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mouth often persistently drawn awry. In it, also, the effects of 
apoplectic, or apoplectiform, seizures are more decisive and per- 
sistent than in general paralysis. The usually greater age of 
these dements may also assist us in forming a conclusion. 

Again, it is only general paralysis without amhitious delirium 
or expansive feeling that is simulated hy the condition in question. 
As compared with the dementia sometimes coming on primarily 
and exclusively in general paralysis, the dementia following 
apoplexy is discriminated mainly hy the fact that the latter comes 
on after the truly paralytic symptoms have been established, and 
often in succession to an apoplectic comatose attack, and then 
sometimes progresses more rapidly than in this clinical form of 
general paralysis, and wants its characteristic variety of symptoms 
(Krafft-Ebing), while the loss of memory may be circumscribed, 
relating only to a certain order of facts or events ; the disorder of 
consciousness may be less marked than in general paralysis, and 
motiveless weeping and laughter, — transitory, and frequently re- 
curring, — often separate it from the clinical form of general 
paralysis now in question. On the other hand, even in the course 
of the dementia form of general paralysis one may at times be 
surprised at the unwonted evinceraent of exalted, or of hypochon- 
driacal delusions of the kind usual in the more classical forms of 
the disease. 

7. Senile Dementia. — As Dr. Bland ford* says, ''senile de- 
mentia may be characterized by loss of memory, extravagant and 
indecent conduct, and delusions. There will, however, be an 
absence of the specific delusions and the maniacal condition ; 
neither shall we find the inequality of pupils, the stutter, nor 
stumbling gait. Tn fact the failing mind in senile dementia is 
manifested usually long before any symptoms of bodily paralysis, 
and general paralysis is rare at the age of sixty, senile dementia 
seldom beginning so soon." 

8. Senile Dementia with Paralysis, — But senile dementia 
with paralysis will simulate some clinical forms of general 
paralysis more closely. Here, as KraflPt-Ebing"|' indicated, if 
there is in each a maniacal attack at the beginning, it takes place, 
in senile dementia, with an absence of the excessive impulse to 
movement and tumultuous grand delusions of general paralysis ; 
there is instead merely a childish activity and babbling restless- 
ness; while if both begin with progressive weakening of the 
intelligence, there is in dementia senilis less of that disturbance 
of the consciousness which is shown by mistakes as to persons, 

♦ *' Insanity and its Treatment," London, 1871, p. 279. 
t " Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psycbiatrie," i860. 
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timeB, or places, and more of early failure of memory^ than in 
general paralysis of the kind simulated hy it. Again, in general 
paralysis the motor affections are early, general, somewhat 
changeahle, oscillate in their course, and are primarily of the 
nature of incoordination ; while in dementia senilis they are 
usually local, are true palsies^ are simply progressive, stationary 
or slowly improving, and often are accompanied with local con- 
tractions, even at an early date. 

The disorder of speech in the two affections necessarily par- 
takes of these relntive differences : that of senile dementia com- 
plicated with paralysis is the imperfect speech of true paralysis, 
secondary and later in appearance, and the mouth is often per- 
sistently awry from partial facial palsy, whereas in general paralysis 
the imperfection is primarily ataxic, and secondarily paretic, and 
only finally, if ever, in part paralytic, and is accompanied by 
tremulous twitching and spasmodic action about the lips, tongue, 
and face rarely seen in dementia senilis. The apoplectiform 
attacks, if present, usually leave marked traces behind them in 
senile dementia with paralytic complication, but their effects are 
more usually transient in general paralytics. Sometimes grinding 
of the teeth and epileptiform seizures aid in distinguishing general 
paralysis from senile dementia. 

Sometimes other obvious differences (Krafft-Ebing) betray 
themselves in the age and sex of the patient, in the exciting 
causes ; and in the shorter duration, less impaired special senses, 
and ocular peculiarities, of general paralysis. 

Doubt only arises in those cases of general paralysis in which 
dementia predominates throughout; or, again, those in which 
there is a chronic state of agitation restlessness and incoherence ; or, 
rarely, those with depression coexistent with a shattered intellect. 

Since the above was written I notice that Voisin* would extend 
the domain of general paralysis at the expense of that of senile 
dementia, claiming that some usually classed under the latter 
heading should be transferred to that of general paralysis. 
He also describes a senile form of general paralysis. Never- 
theless, judging by mortality- statistics and what one reads and 
hears, it would seem, rather, that already there is a regrettable 
tendency in this direction, with the result of thrusting into the 
domain of general paralysis a host of various senile cases alien to it. 

9. Locomotor Ataxy* — Dr. JohnHitchman t mentions the close 
similarity sometimes observed between this and general paralysis. 

* Op. cit, p. 276, ei seq, 

f " Clinical Observations on the Diagnosis of General Paralysis." Brif- 
ish Medical Journal, 1871, vol. ii. — Reprint, p. 19. 
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At their onset the motor symptoms of general paralysis are of 
the nature of incoordination, and when the gait is affected very 
early in the disease, and the posterior columns of the spinal cord 
are implicated, the gait of the general paralytic is somewhat like 
that of a subject of locomotor ataxy. It is no easy task to dis- 
tinguish such a case from locomotor ataxy accompanied, as the 
latter may he, with certain mental symptoms. The absence or 
mildness of the fulgurant pains, of the early and obvious 
anaesthesiee, and of the ocular troubles, of locomotor ataxy, as 
well as of its not infrequent early urinary incontinence, seminal 
emissions, and engirdling sensations, will help to guide the diagnosis. 
So also will the presence of the affection of speech of general 
paralysis which, like its twitching of the lips and face, during 
articulate utterance, is scarcely simulated in locomotor ataxy. 
There is, also, the proportional relationship between (1) the degree 
of disorderly and unsafe locomotion, and (2) the actual failure of 
muscular power ; — the former bearing a much higher comparative 
ratio to the latter in locomotor ataxy than in general paralysis. 
For in the motor sphere of neither is ataxia always everything. 

In a case of doubt the test of closing the eyes and watching its 
effect on equilibration and on locomotion should be employed, 
and the presence or absence of patellar tendon-reflex, or the 
" knee-phenomenon," should be verified. First observed in the 
healthy subject by Westphal in 1871, patellar tendon-reflex was 
found by him to be absent in locomotor ataxy, an observation 
confirmed by Prof. Erb and O. Berger.* On the other hand tendon- 
reflex can usually, if not always, be elicited throughout the course 
of general paralysis ;t once only have I found it wanting. 

In one class of cases it is believed that true general paralysis 
may begin by a propagation from the lesions of true locomotor 
ataxy, as argued and exemplified by Achille Foville,J while cases 
possessing the same pathological import have been described^ by 
Westphal, Magnan, Motet, Dally, Falret, and Ph. Rey,|| and, 
perhaps, by H. Hoffman,1I and by Horn** in 1833. 

♦ B&rliner Klinieche WochenecTmft, Jan. 7, 1878. London Medical 
Record, March 15, 1878. T. Buzzard, The Lcmcet, July 27, 1878. p. Ill, 
and Aug. 10, 1878, p. 176. W. E. Qowers, Eoyal Med. and Ohir. Soc. of 
London, Meeting of Jan. 28, 1879. 

t See also Muhr, " Psychiatrisclies Oentralblatt." Abstract, Jonm, 
Mental Science, Jan. 1879, p. 680. 

Annales Medico-Peychologiques, Jan. 1873. 
M^d.-Psych. Soc, Fa,n8.-^Ann. Med.-Peych., Sept. 1872, p. 260. 
Ann. Med.'F8ych., Sept. 1876, p. 161 (3 cases). 
.. " Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie," xiii. Band, p. 207. 
♦* Locomotor ataxy of nine years' standing followed by general pa- 
ralysis (P). 
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Of other kinds than those last mentioned were the cases 
reported by Mr. J. W. Plaxton,* and apparently some of Dr. 
P. Nicol'st cases— cases of locomotor ataxy with intercurrent 
exalted delusions or some buoyancy or optimism passing, or tend- 
ing to pass, entirely away. 

Of other kinds also were certain cases by M. Baillarger, and 
Herr Westphal. 

Thus Baillarger t observed general paralysis appear in the first 
or cephalic period (Duchenne) of locomotor ataxy. According 
to whom sometimes the former increases and the latter is arrested, 
sometimes the former disappears and the latter worsens, and in 
other cases they advance in an equal and parallel manner. 

Some years ago Westphal § described several cases from which 
he concluded that in a late stage of grey degeneration of the 
posterior columns of the spinal cord mental disease sometimes 
supervened ; which, by its delirium, paralytic symptoms, inter- 
current apoplectiform, and, occasionally, convulsive, seizures, 
bore a likeness to general paralysis. Yet in these cases he had 
not found the same morbid process and change in the brain as in 
the cord, nor any meningeal adhesion to the cortex, nor, indeed, 
much worthy of mention, except a certain amount of hydro- 
cephalus internuSj or central softening, and cortical pallon 
Amongst the clinical characteristics separating these cases from 
general paralysis were the absence of impairment of articulation, 
and the presence of staggering when the. eyes were shut. 

In his work on locomotor ataxy,P.Topinard admits a cerebral form 
of the disease, in which various mental symptoms appear ; — also 
that in a rare form of general paralysis the symptoms of locomotor 
ataxy follow on a propagation of disease from the brain to the cord. 

Steinthal || had long ago noticed the gaiety and indifference in 
some subjects of locomotor ataxy. 

The ataxic affection with psychic elements described by EarnlT 
of Illenau, also was independent of general paralysis. 

It is evident that the relationships between general paralysis 
and locomotor ataxy remain to be worked out. 

10. Paralysis Agitans. — A symptomatic paralysis agitans 
occuiTing in the course of general paralysis may superinduce 

* Journal of Mental Science, July, 1878, p. 274. 

\ West Eiding Asylum Reports, vol. i. p. 171. 

t Annates Medico-Psych., 1862, p. 1. 

§ " AUgemeine Zeitscnrift fur Psychiatrie und Psychisch-Gerichtliche 
Medicin," Band xx. 1 Heft, p. 1. " Tabes dorsalis (Graue degeneration 
dor Hinterstrauge) und paralysis univers. progressiva." 

II Hufeland's Journal, 1844. Quoted bj Rey. 

t " AUgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie," 1868. 
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some resemblance to a case of the idiopathic shaking p«clsy 
(Morbus Parkinsonii), and all the more so as the latter and idio- 
pathic affection may have a speech, an impaired deglutition, a 
stolid expression, a slowness of movement, and even a failure of 
muscular power, not very unlike those usually found in general 
paralysis ; — while, on the other hand, in general paralysis may 
occasionally be found the attitude of the hands often seen at a 
certain stage of paralysis agitans. But the diagnosis at once 
ceases to present any difficulty when an accurate history of the 
case is procurable, for the tremor coactus occasionally seen in 
general paralysis comes on after the earlier of its more customary 
motor and mental symptoms. 

11. Epilepsy. — Besides the convulsive seizures in epilepsy 
there may sometimes be a shaky tremulous and thick speech, and 
a jerky tremulousness of the lips and face during speech. But 
as far as I have seen this only occurs to any marked degree in 
certain of the chronic patients, subject to frequent, severe and 
general convulsions — patients whose whole medical history, and 
whose complete return to the usual, and nearly stationary, mental 
and physical state in the intervals of the convulsions, differ from 
what is found in general paralysis ; while the convulsive attacks 
themselves often differ from those of the latter affection, and the 
irritable, suspicious, surly, impulsively violent state of the epileptic 
is in contrast with that more usual to the general paralytic ; 
much the same, however, may be seen in general paralysis. 

Epilepsy has by some been looked upon as occasionally the 
cause of general paralysis ;* — so rarely, however, does the latter 
supervene in chronic idiopathic epilepsy that examples of this 
kind mav better, I think, be deemed as mere coincidences. 

Epileptiform (and apoplectiform) attacks, as in general paraly- 
sis, occur in various other cerebral affections such as those local 
cerebral softenings, or cerebral haBmorrhages, some of which are 
attended by descending fasciculated sclerosis; and Oharcotf 
points in a11 of them to the existence of the bulbar lesion 
"which is, in all probability, a predominant element in these 
attacks," although their immediate cause is not apparent. 

12. Apoplexy. — The apoplectiform seizures of general paraly- 
sis distinguished from apoplexy. 

• Parchappe, "Traits delaFolie": varioiiB cases. Oalmeil, "Traits 
des Maladies Inflammatoires da Cervean," T. i. p. 461, et Beq.\ T. ii p. 85. 
Burlureaux, " Considerations snr le Si^ge, la Nature, les Causes de la Folie 
ParaWtique," p. 71. 

t J. M. Charcot, Lectures, at the Salpdtriere, on Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, p. 205. 
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In the initial stage, and even at a later period, the apoplecti- 
form seizures of general paralysis cannot at the moment be well 
distinguished from ordinary sudden cerebral congestion. A short 
period, however, usually sufl&ces for the congestive symptoms to 
pass away, leaving behind them some ataxy or mental phenomena 
indicating general paralysis. 

From the stupor or coma of actual cerebral heemorrhage the 
apoplectiform seizures of general paralysis may be separated by 
the symptoms being usually of less gravity, and by the difference 
in the modifications undergone by the temperature of the body 
under the two circumstances. In the heBmorrhagic case the 
temperature falls after the attack, and generally remains below 
the normal for some time, perhaps twenty-four hours, afterwards 
rising more or less above the normal, and subsequently pursuing 
a course which varies very greatly according to the degree of the 
gravity and fatality of the heemorrhagic lesion. In the apoplecti- 
form attacks of general paralysis, on the other hand, the tempera- 
ture often rises somewhat just before the attack, is high during it, 
remains high immediately after it, and only subsides with the 
subsidence of its attendant mental phenomena, or somewhat 
earlier than do these. Any accompanying paralysis, also, is of 
shorter duration and is less strictly limited in extent and distribu- 
tion than that often attending haemorrhagio effusion. 

Yet meningeal and other heemorrhages may, and do, occur in 
general paralysis, and produce their usual symptoms, modified by 
the already existing disease of brain. 

18. Chronic Generalized Palsy. —The physician may be called 
to a case of which there is no reliable history, in which the limbs 
are deprived of voluntary movement, the tongue is inert, and 
speech lost, and in which the intelligence is so far impaired as to 
prevent information being obtained firom the patient in other ways. 
This condition, as Galmeil long ago mentioned, may arise from 
old double cerebral heemorrhage, or from a general compression 
of the encephalon of variable origin, as well as from advanced 
general paralysis, especially if in a " state of complication," so 
called. Bucknill* proposed to found the diagnosis of such a 
condition, when due to the former causes and not to advanced 
general paralysis, upon ** the muscular firmness and power of 
expression retained by the features compared with the profound 
palsy of the limbs, and upon the susceptibility of the limbs to 
excito-motory action," which latter, on the contrary, was greatly 
lost in general paralysis. 

* "A Manual of Psychological Medicine," London, 3rd edition, p. 460^ 
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Grinding of the teeth, handing forward of the head, corruga- 
tion of the forehead, and some remains of ataxic fihrillary 
twitching in its accustomed seats would aid here in confirming the 
existence of general paralysis. 

14. Acute y more or less Generalized, Palsy.-^'No douht could 
arise as hetween this and the early and middle periods of general 
paralysis. From the prostration and, frequently, paralysis of 
the ultimate period, a suddenly produced generalized palsy 
may be separated by the history of the cases, and, perhaps, by 
the completeness of the palsy. A paralysis of this kind may 
arise from sudden extensive double cerebral hflemorrhage, or 
softening, or from similar lesions holding median, or symmetrical 
positions in certain basal portions of the encephalon. With the 
last-named, however, are special symptoms of bulbar, or of 
mesocephalic, origin which would assist in the diagnosis. 

16. Generalized or Diffuse Paralysis after Acute Affec- 
tions,"^ — Huxham, in his "Essay on Fevers," Frederic Hoffman, 
and Macario have been among the pioneers on this subject. 
Beau, S6e, Gubler, Maingault, Trousseau, Westphal, and J. Rose 
Cormack have assisted in the work ; also many others, as Faure, 
Pidoux, Leudet, P6ry. M. Adolphe Gubler,t especially, showed 
how various were the relations of paralysis with acute disease, 
and how different the pathological import of each relation. Also, 
he showed how the consecutive paralysis might follow a great 
variety of acute affections, as pneumonia, erysipelas, cholera, 
dysentery, typhoid, typhus, and the exanthematous fevers, acute 
angina, diphtheria, a kind of erythema nodosum, miliary roseola, 
purpura, febrile urticaria, guttural herpes, and others. 

Consisting as these consecutive paralyses do of two varieties, — 
the localized and the diffuse — it must be borne in mind that it is 
the diffuse or generalized variety with which alone we are now 
concerned. 

This generalized paralysis, consecutive to grave fevers, etc., 
must be distinguished from " general paralysis" by the history of 
the case, often by the more frequent and obvious preceding 
aneBsthesia, analgesia, numbness, pricking and arthritic pains, and 
by the circumstance that it often begins in the velum palati, is not 

♦ Bull, de Therapeutiqiie, Dec. 1850. — G. See, L'Union Medicate, 2nd 
Ser. T. viii. Nov. 8, 1860, p. 257. — 0. Westphal, Abstract, Journ. Mental 
Science, July, 1872. — A Foville, Ann. Med.-Feych.j Jan. 1873. — J, Rose 
Cormack, Series of papers, British Medical Jownal, vol. ii. 1874 ; vol. i. 
1875. 

t A. Gubler, " Archives Generales de Medicine," 1860, T. i. pp. 257, 
402, 534, 693; 1860, T. ii. pp. 187, 718 ; 1861, T. i. p. 301. 
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primarily an ataxy, almost always uDdergoes recovery in the space 
of a few weeks, and is rarely accompanied by intellectual trouble. 
Yet intellectual weakness, also, is sometimes observed, as in 
certain of the instances mentioned by Westphal* and A. Foville 
in relation to variola and typhus. 

Or, again^ after acute febrile and other acute maladies there 
may be many of the physical signs of general paralysis, and even 
mental excitement or ideas of grandeur.f This is distinguished 
from general paralysis by the incompleteness of the picture, and 
the rapid recovery, although it has been suggested that true 
general paralysis may occasionally thus take origin, as, for 
example, after cholera or diphtheria. Insanity after these acute 
affections has been attributed to a reflex effect on the brain from 
the periphery. J. Christian J reports a case simulating general 
parcdysis and following enteric fever, and a similar one by Max 
Simon.§ 

Should it be diphtheritic (and even in some other cases) the 
paralysis is apt to extend from the velum palati to the pharynx, 
thence to the lower limbs, then sight and hearing become affected, 
then the upper limbs, and finally the trunk and respiratory 
muscles, while the premonitory signs mentioned above are often 
present. 

S. G. Webber II of Boston, U.S.A., says, "Dr. Miihsam gives 
three differences between the paralysis following diphtheria and 
that found after other acute diseases, as cholera, typhoid, and 
variola. 1st. In the latter, paralysis is found only after very 
severe cases ; diphtheritic paralysis, however, after very light and 
locally circumscribed cases. 2n(l. In diphtheritic paralysis often a 
longer time elapses between the primary disease and the paralysis, 
while in the other affections it follows closely upon the acute 
disease. 3rd. In diphtheria a certain definite group of muscles 
is attacked in a regular succession ; while after the others the 
most diverse groups of muscles may be attacked. 

" Of these differences I think the first does not exist, certainly 
not to any extent. . . . The other two distinctions are well made, 
however." 

The clinical aspect alone is of interest here, and it is 

* Jowm» Mental Science^ July, 1872 (Abs.). — Ann. Med,-Psych., Jan. 
1873. 
t. Delasiauve, Baillarger, Christian. 

" Archives Generales de Medicine," 1873, T. ii. pp. 267 and 421. 
Loc. city p. 269. 

"Transactions of the American Neurological Aesociation," 1877, vol. 
ii. p. 152. 
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unnecessary to refer to the various views and observations as to 
the pathological anatomy and pathogenesis of the paralyses after 
acute affections found in the contributions of Gubler, Charcot, 
Vulpian, Buhl, Leyden, Oertel, Bernhardt, Nothnagel, Westphal, 
Voisin, Ebstein, Pierret, D§jerine, Brown- S^quard, Letzerich, 
F. Magne, and others. 

16. Acute Ascending Paralysis, — The history and rapidity of 
the case, and comparative or complete absence of men ted symp- 
toms, the paralysis instead of incoordination with paresis, and 
the special lines of invasion of the musculature, also separate 
from general paralysis, another class of cases which has some- 
times been called acute ascending paralysis. This, however, like 
the last group, may follow acute febrile affections. It usually 
pursues a certain march from the toes and feet to the back of the 
thighs and pelvis, thence successively to the front and inner parts 
of the thighs, the fingers, hands, arms, scapular region^ biceps, 
trunk, respiratory muscles, tongue, etc.* 

17. Plumbism, — Cases not unlike certain conditions of general 
paralysis have been observed in the course of lead -palsy, as in 
cases by Desvouges and Delasiauve, and as in a ease of acute 
diffuse paralysis recently reported by T. S. Dowse.t Here the 
history of the case, the complete cutaneous and muscular anees- 
thesia from the level of the alee nasi to the soles of the feet, the 
total failure of muscular response to the induced electrical current, 
the trismus, attack of tetanic spasms, and saturnine gum-line> 
serve to separate this case from the final stage of general 
paralysis. 

The brain and spinal cord contained lead. The spinal cord 
was congested, its vessels were dilated, it contained colloid bodies, 
and some grey degeneration which became more and more mani- 
fest as the examination proceeded upwards, and most of all in the 
medulla oblongata, as abundant miliary sclerosis and scattered 
colloid bodies. 

18. Chronic Softening of the Brain (local). — Chronic soften- 
ing must be diagnosed from general paralysis by the history of 
the case, the localization of the motor symptoms, the absence of 
the characteristic early irregularity and incoordination of move- 

* Gazette des Hopitaux, Sept. 10, 1869, p. 421 ; Sept. 17, 1869, p.433.— 
Alf. Liegard, Ibid. Dec. 3, 1869, p. 662. — O'Landry, Oaz. Hebdomadcdre 
de Medicine et de Chirurgie, July 29, 1869, p. 472, and Aug. 6, p. 486 ; 
and cases by GUivier (d'Angers) and Sandras. — Geo. Harley, The Lancet, 
vol. ii. 1868, p. 461. — Some of Gubler's casev (supra), 

■f •* Transactions of the Clinical Society of London," voL viii. 1876, 
p. 124. 
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ment seen in general paralysis^ and by the absence, also^ of 
mental symptoms of the kind more usual in general paralysis, as 
well as, often, of its more special spasmodic phenomena. 

19. Tremors of the Aged when observed in the insane must 
not be confounded with those of general paralysis. They do not 
produce the peculiar speech of the latter, are not affected by its 
complications, nor accompanied by the same mental phenomena. 

20. Defective Speech. — Nor does the least diflScuIt case arise 
when one becomes insane who for long has suffered from an 
impediment in speech. And especially is the diagnosis difiBcult 
here if expansive feeling or idea displays itself. The absence of 
that state of pupils, tongue, gait, writing, and sensory function, 
both special and general, usual in general paralysis, and of the 
special characters of its delirium, serve to distinguish these oases 
of speech-defect with mental alienation — but not so readily, by 
any means, as might be surmised. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CAUSES OF GENERAL PARALYSIS. 

A. Predisposing Causes. 

Of these the principal may be considered under the heads of 
sex, age, temperament, mental activity, character, heredity, condi- 
tion in life, occupation, mental causes, previous mental disorder^ • 
cessation of discharges, climate, and habitat. 

(1.) Sex. — The relative proportion in which general paralysis 
attacks the two sexes is usually that of between four and five 
males to one female:* some have found the proportion less 
unequal; others, as Eamon,t have placed it as high as eight 
males to one female. Spealdng in 1826 of the inmates of Cha- 
ron ton A. L. J. Bayle J reported a httle o^qt one fifth of the males^ 
and one- twenty -eighth of the females, as being general para- 

* Thirty -first Report (1877) of the GommiBsioners in Lunacy for 
England, Table xviii. — R. Boyd, Journal of Mental Science^ April, 1871, 
p. 17. — Burman, West Riding Reports, voL i. p. 129. 

j Males more than one-fifth (60 in 286) ; females one-thirty-ninth (5 in 
195) : or, about 8 males to 1 female. 

X " Traite des Maladies du Oerveau et de ses Membranes," 1826, Intro- 
duction, p. zzvii. 
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lytics, or a proportion of almost six males to odo female. Now, 
at the very same period^ and drawing his statistics from the same 
asylum, L. F. Calmeil* only spoke of one-Jifteenth of the male 
eases, and one-fiftieth of the female, as suffering from that affec- 
tion. But hy 1859 hef gave the proportion of male general 
paralytics to the total mide admissions into the asylums of French 
cities as from one-fourth to one-third. This discrepancy between 
the statistics of Calmeil in 1826 and 1859 cannot have been due 
entirely to a greater prevalence of general paralysis at the latter 
date. It seems to show that in 1826 Bayle had more accurately 
recognized the disease than had Calmeil at the same period, for, as 
we have just seen, at that time, of the two, the statistics of Bayle 
were much more in accord with the modern statistics of the disease. 

At an intermediate date Esquirol stated that during a certain 
period more than one-fourth of the male admissions (95 in 866) 
into Charenton, and one- eighteenth of the female (14 in 253), 
were those of *' paralytics." 

H. Schule (Ziemssen's Cyc.) admits a proportion of female 
to male paralytics as two to five ; and, like others, he notes the 
greater tendency to primary mental weakness and the gentler form 
of grandiose ideas in the females. 

Of the patients admitted during a quarter of a century into 
the Devon County Asylum about 14 per cent, of the males and 
about 8 per cent, of the females were general paralytics. (Bur- 
man, loc. cit,) 

From Table xviii., pp. 40-1, of the Thirty-first Report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy (England) it appears that of the 
admissions into lunatic asylums in England and Wales during 
the year 1876 — 987 of the 6,973 male admissions, and 234 of 
the 7,179 female admissions, were returned as general para- 
lytics: — or, in other words, 14*1 per cent, of the total male 
admissions, and 3 '2 per cent, of the total female admissions, 
were general paralytics. 

From this, and from the succeeding report,J Dr. T, Algernon 
Chapman^ has constructed the following table : — 

"TABLE G. 

" Number of General Paralytics that would occur at each age and 
condition as to*marriage among the number of males living, that among 
females yielding one General Paralytic. 

* "De la Paralysie Oonsideree chez les Alienes," 1826, pp.370, 371. 
t " Traite des Maladies Inflammatoires du Cerveau," 1859, T. i. p. 270. 
X Thirty-second Report of Commissioners in Lunacy (England), 1878. 
§ Journal of Mental Science, April, 1879, p. 37. 
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" Ages. 



Condition as to 

Marriage. 

Males. 



Single 

Married 

Widowed 



Total (Males)...! 



Under 
20 

1 

t * • 
• • • 

1 


20 

4 

9 

• • • 

4-7 


so 

5-3 

4-8 
60 

4-9 


40 

6-8 
3-6 
3-0 

3-7 


50 

12-8 

6-0 

6-4 

8-0 


60 

4-3 
7-8 
7^9 

7-8 


70 

• • • 

• • • 

60 
3-0 



Each to one 
female general 
paralytio. 



'* This shows that amongst the single the proportionately greater fre- 
quency of general paralysis amongst males increases with age, whilst 
among the married and widowed it is at a minimum between forty and 
fifty, the age of greatest prevalence of general paralysis in both sexes." 

Several of the earlier observers attributed this disproportion 
between the numbers of the two sexes affected with general 
paralysis to a prophylactic influence of the menstrual discharge 
in women : R. Daveau* asserted this long ago ; Lunier said tie 
disproportion between tlie numbers of the sexes affected becomes 
less after the age of forty- five owing to the occurrence of the 
menopause about that period and a consequent increase in the 
number of female oases ; and J. A. G. Doutrebentef and others 
took much the same view. But it is futile to strain after an ex- 
planation ; for the statement itself is only partially true. As we 
have just seen, in this country it is true only of widowed and 
married general paralytics ; the sexual disproportion augmenting 
on the other hand among single general paralytics at the age in 
question ; while, whatever the condition as to marriage, the rela- 
tive proportion of female general paralytics is lower after the age 
of fifty than at any time before it ; or, in other words, the sexual 
disproportion is then higher. 

Probably the cause of the disproportion mainly lies in the 
greater moral shocks and mental strain to which the male is sub- 
jected, as well as to the greater frequency with which he indulges 
in excess, especially alcoholic excess. 

The main conclusions of a recent inquiry into the subject of 
general paralysis as found in women, by Dr. Jung,J are that 
general paralysis is increasing in women of the lower class, in 
them is a disease of the climacteric period, occurs later than with 
men, seldom is rapid in its course ; is favoured by heredity, by 

* "Dissertation sur la Faralysie GdneraJe observee a Charentou." 
These, 1830. 
t " Recherches snr la Paralysie Generale Progressive." These, 1870. 
X ** AUgemeine Zeitschrift iiir Psychiatric," xxxv. Band, 6 Heft, p. 625. 
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congenital or acquired weakness of nervous system, or vaso-motor 
disturbances. The women affected were barren, or had one child 
only, or the children were still-bom, or died when young. 

It is difficult to say how far the apparent increase of general 
paralysis among women of late years is due to a former defective 
recognition of it, and faulty diagnosis, owing to the less salient 
features and less dramatic course of general paralysis as it occurs 
in women, than as in men. 

2. Age, — General paralysis may occur during the period between 
the ages of twenty -five and sixty, very rarely before or after. 
Guislain,* however, saw it occur at the age of seventeen, and 
Cloustonf observed a case at the age of sixteen. Several cases 
related by Morison % appear to have been general paralysis, and of 
these one was aged nineteen. As for general paralysis in the 
aged, most of those writ down as such are, in truth, examples of 
ordinary paralysis, or of feebleness, associated with senile, or 
other, mental defect or disorder. 

In civil life it occurs for the most part between the ages of 
thirty and fifty-five years. Distributed among the several decades, 
it is most frequent in that between the ages of forty and fifty,§ 
even when the statistics include a military element, although it 
must be confessed that J. T. Austin found it most frequent in the 
decade from thirty to forty. In the British Army and Navy, 
however, it is different, and among the soldiers under my care at 
Grove Hall, and among the sailors at the Boyal Naval Asylum 
at Yarmouth, general paralysis is most common in the decade 
from thirty to forty years of age. Thirty-three years was the 
stated average age of the soldiers here, at the time when the 
mental symptoms of general paralysis were first recognized. 

This fact is associated with several others which together form 
an important chapter in the natural history of the disease, and 
by which it appears that the classes in which general paralysis is 
most rife are those in which, on the average, it occurs at an 
earlier age, runs a more severe course, is of shorter duration, and 
perhaps less often exhibits any remissions or apparent recoveries. 

The average age at death of 197 male general paralytics at 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, was 41 "7 years; and of forty-six females, 
42*2 years. II Of 600 male cases reported by BaillargerU the 

* ** Lemons Orales stir lea Phrenopathies," Grand, 1862. 
t Journal of Mental Science, Oct. 1877. 

•' Cases of Mental Disease," by Alex. Morison, 1828, p. 61. 

Bayle, Calmeil, Baillarger, Boyd, Burman. 

Crochley Clapham. West Riding Asylum Reports, vol. vi. p. 21. 
f Gazette dee HopitatM^, July 9, 1846, p. 317, No. 80, T. viii. 2° Ser. 
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average age on admission to a Parisian asylum was forty-two* 
years ;— of 400 females, forty-one years. In the Devon Asylum, 
of 276 male cases of general paralysis the average age on admis- 
sion to asylum was forty-two years, and of sixty-five females, 
thirty.eight and a half years (Burman, loc. cit. p. 132). To the 
Parisian statistics, and to the Devonian, a year or more must he 
added to hring the cases up to the average age at death and thus 
render them comparable with those, just cited, in Yorkshire. 
From which comparison it may be learned that general paralysis 
occurs at an earlier average period of life in the last-named than 
in either the Parisian or Devonian cases, except only for its com- 
paratively early occurrence in Devonian women. 

In the most recent statistics* it is found that of the general 
paralytics admitted, into the Asylums of England and Wales in 
1876 the number then actually between the ages thirty to forty 
was larger than that of those between the ages forty to fifty (as 
472 to 415) ; but that the proportion per cent, of the general 
paralytics admitted^ to the total number of patients, of the same 
decade-age, admitted to the same asylums during the same year, 
was greater in the decade forty to fifty than in that &om thirty to 
forty (as 14*4 per cent, to 13*5 per cent.). 

In reading the works of the earlier observers one is led to 
think that formerly general paralysis occurred rather later in 
life on the average than is nowadays the case; of 182 cases 
Bay let had seen only four under the age of thirty, and Calmeil,J 
referring to a somewhat smaller number of cases says he had 
seen only two under thirty-two years of age. Certainly, there 
is no rarity of cases under the age of thirty, still more of 
thirty-two, nowadays. Nor was there even twenty or thirty years 
ago. Austin s§ statistics show that those under the age of 
thirty comprised seven per cent, of the cases; Baillarger|| ^und 
that in Paris thev amounted to one-fifteenth, or about the 
same; at the Devon Asylum (1845-1870) they comprised one- 
twelfth, whilst in the soldiers under my care during the 
past eight years nearly one-third were under that age when 
attacked. 

The above impression, if correct, would speak ill for the vitality 
of the peoples of the West of Europe, as far at least as the 

* Thirty-second Report (1878) of Commissioners in Lunacy (England), 
p. 33, Tables xvi. and xvii. 
t Op. cit., 1826. 
X dp. cit, 1826. 

Op. cit, 1859. ^ 

Gazette des Hopitcmx, loc. cit, 1846. 
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disease may be deemed analogous to a prodigal wasting of vital 
power, and premature senility ; the early attainment of old age 
in the individual members of a race being the forerunner and 
prophet of its imminent decay. 

3. Temperament, — The sanguine temperament has usually 
been viewed as predisposing to general paralysis. This, perhaps, 
is true only of one class of the cases ; certainly the sanguine 
temperament is very often absent. 

4. Mental Activity, — As to the state of intelligence, the same 
r6le has been attributed to an energetic mental life with ardent 
imagination, and this no doubt is nn active predisponent. 

Character or Disposition,— The character or disposition of 
those who become general paralytic has often by nature been fiery, 
choleric, intolerant of opposition ; or, again, proud, haughty, 
selfish, ambitious ; or, on the other hand, douce, gentle, and evi- 
dencing much bonhomie. 

6. Heredity, — Heredity is a factor in a proportion of cases, Cal- 
meil* says in about one- third. The apparent direct hereditary pre- 
disposition in these cases may be either to insanity, or, secondly, 
to some other and ordinary nervous t disease, and the occurrence 
of the latter in the family history has been accentuated by several 
writers. Thus, according to Lunier J it is rather that the ancestors 
of general paralytics have been apoplectic, paralytic, epileptic or 
demented than insane, and others § assert that the heredity of 
general paralysis is very indirect, and consists in the inheritance 
of a tendency to cerebral congestion, which congestion produces 
the predisposition to general paralysis ; those bom of sanguine 
parents with apoplectic tendencies, and who themselves are subject 
to cerebral congestion, are predisposed to general paralysis. And 
Verga || asserts that '' the hereditary affinities of general paralysis 
are not with ordinary insanity, but with paralysis, apoplexy, and 
other brain diseases." 

Of forty-nine cases at an English asylum hereditary predis- 
position (to insanity) was found in eight, or about 16 per cent. 
On the other hand, of 109 cases in New York,ir in thirty-nine (or 
about 36 per cent.) was found a history of insanity in one or other 

* « Traite," etc., 1869, T. L p. 272. 

t Using the term in wide sense as including both neural and adueural 
affections. 

Ann, Med.'Peych,, 1849. 
Doutrebente, These, 1^70. 

Abstract, Journal of Mental Science, April, 1873, p. 158. 
If A. E. Macdonald, American Journal of Insam^ity, April, 1877, 
p. 451. 
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of the family branches — ia thirty a history of other nervons 
diseases; and in twenty-two of intemperance in the parents. 
Yet to heredity is assigned a part in only S'^per cent, of the 
cases of general paralysis tabulated in the English Lunacy Blue 
Book for 1878. (32nd Report, p. 34.) 

6. Condition as to Marriage. — General paralysis occurs more 
frequently among the married than the single. In a New York 
Asylum while 33 J per cent, of other cases of insanity were among 
the married, as many as 81 per cent, of the general paralytics 
were married (A. E. Macdonald). Of 330 cases in an English 
County Asylum, 216 were married, eighty-six single, and twenty- 
nine widowed ; and it was noted that the proportion of single 
persons was much higher among the females than among the males. 
(Burman, loc. cit. p. 133.) Austin (Oj). cit.) observed the same 
high relative proportions at Bethnal House among single women. 
His tables refer to eighty-five married, thirty-eight single, and 
twenty-four widowed general paralytics. Nevertheless, larger and 
more recent statistics refute these, showing that in this country at 
large the proportion of single persons among the female general 
paralytics is equal to, or less than^ that of single persons among 
the male. In the English Lunacy Blue Book for 1878 (32nd 
Report, Table xvi. pp. 32-3) it appears that of 1,221 general 
paralytics admitted into asylums in England and Wales in the 
year 1876 — 213 were single^ 890 married, 103 widowedy and in 
fifteen the condition as to marriage was unknown. But here the 
proportion of single to married female general paralytics, is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the single to married male general 
paralytics, namely, about 24 per cent. (1 to 4). On the other 
hand, among the total admissions of insane and idiots to the 
same asylums during the same year nearly as many were single 
as married, the numbers being 6,120 single, 6,340 married, 1,667 
widowed, and 127 unknown. Of these 3 4 per cent, of the single, 
14 per cent, of the married, 6*6 per cent, of the widowed, and 
11*8 per cent, of the *' unknown," were general paralytics, (ihid. 
Table xviii.) 

Thus there is an overwhelming majority of married general 
paralytics. 

The time of Hfe at which general paralysis is most rife partly 
accounts for this fact, inasmuch as it is also a time of life at 
which the majority of persons in this country are married. How 
then to arrive at a just comparison ? The best method is to find 
the ratio of general paralytics in the diflPerent conditions of life 
as to marriage, and in the several decades, to the entire popula- 
tion of the same conditions of life and ages. This has been 
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disease may be deemed aoalogous to a prodigal wasting of vital 
power, and premature senility ; the early attainment of old age 
in the individual members of a race being the forerunner and 
prophet of its imminent decay. 

3. Temperament. — The sanguine temperament has usually 
been viewed as predisposing to general paralysis. This, perhaps, 
is true only of one class of the cases ; certainly the sanguine 
temperament is very often absent. 

4. Mental Activity. — As to the state of intelligence, the same 
r6le has been attributed to an energetic mental life with ardent 
imagination, and this no doubt is an active predisponent. 

Character or Disposition, —The character or disposition of 
those who become general paralytic has often by nature been fiery, 
choleric, intolerant of opposition ; or, again, proud, haughty, 
selfish, ambitious ; or, on the other hand, douce, gentle, and evi- 
dencing much bonhomie. 

6. Heredity. — Heredity is a factor in a proportion of cases, Cal- 
meil* says in about one-third. The apparent direct hereditary pre- 
disposition in these cases may be either to insanity, or, secondly, 
to some other and ordinary nervous t disease, and the occurrence 
of the latter in the family history has been accentuated by several 
writers. Thus, according to Lunier J it is rather that the ancestors 
of general paralytics have been apoplectic, paralytic, epileptic or 
demented than insane, and others § assert that the heredity of 
general paralysis is very indirect, and consists in the inheritance 
of a tendency to cerebral congestion, which congestion produces 
the predisposition to general paralysis ; those bom of sanguine 
parents with apoplectic tendencies, and who themselves are subject 
to cerebral congestion, are predisposed to general paralysis. And 
VergaJI asserts that " the hereditary aflBnities of general paralysis 
are not with ordinary insanity, but with paralysis, apoplexy, and 
other brain diseases." 

Of forty-nine cases at an English asylum hereditary predis- 
position (to insanity) was found in eight, or about 16 per cent. 
On the other hand, of 109 cases in New York^lT in thirty-nine (or 
about 36 per cent.) was found a history of insanity in one or other 

♦ " Traite," etc., 1859, T. i. p. 272. 

t Using the term in wide sense as in eluding both neural and adneural 
affections. 

Ann, Med.-Psych., 1849. 
Doutrebente, These, lb70. 

Abstract, Journal of Mental Science^ April, 1873, p. 168. 
^ A. E. Macdonald, American Journal of Insaaiity, April, 1877, 
p. 461. 
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TQilitury and marines who became insane 13*6 per cent, were 
general paralytics, whereas 14' 1 per cent, of the total males of 
«11 orders were general paralytics. Thus, while mental alienation 
at large is far more rife in the army and navy than in any other 
order of the male population, yet a slightly smaller percentage of 
the military insane are general paralytics than of the male insane 
of the country generally. The recent " short service system " 
and comparative youth of our soldiery is no doubt the explana- 
tion of this. But many included in these returns have no doubt 
been so long retired from, or so short a time in, the military and 
naval services, as that their cases have little bearing on the genesis 
of general paralysis in the army and navy. 

Of the 508 soldiers newly - admitted under my care at Grove 
Hall Asylum, London, up to July 1879, ninety four were general 
paralytics, or a proportion of 18*5 per cent These are exclusive 
of the general paralytics found among the insane military inmates 
of the asylum when I took ofiSce, and, of course, exclusive, also, 
of the general paralytics here belonging to other classes of 
society. 

The view of Dr. Sankey that general paralysis is more rife in 
males of the lower, than of the upper, classes requires confirma- 
tion, and is opposed to the experience of Esquirol who found 
much more general paralysis among the males of Charenton than 
among those of the BicStre ; of the two the former, at that epoch 
at least, having had greater pecuniary resources, readier means of 
indulging their passions, and higher intellectual activity. It is 
opposed, moreover, to the general conclusions to be drawn from 
the eighteenth table of the Lunacy Blue Book for 1877, contain- 
ing the percentages of general paralytics,, among those insane and 
admitted to asylums, in various " orders of persons." Taking of 
course the male column only, in this relation, the percentages of 
general paralytics, among the insane, are these : — 

Orders of persons : — Engaged in government of country 24*1 per 
cent., — in its defence 13' 6 percent., — in learned professions, litera- 
ture, art, science, etc. 12*8, — in entertaining, and performing per- 
sonal offices 14*5, — in commerce 18'6, — in commercial conveyance 
21', — in agriculture 10*1, — mechanists 17*5, — textile fabric- 
workers 14.2, — workers in food, drink, etc. 16'8, — mineral workers 
18 ; — aristocrats, and plutocrats 7*9, and various 3 per cent. 

Predisposing Mental Causes. — A life absorbed in ambitious 
projects, with all its strenuous mental efforts, its long-sustained 
anxieties, deferred hopes, and straining expectation ; or any pro- 
longed and violent, or sudden and frequent, feeling or passion, 
whether of worry, indignation, rage, or lust; chagrins, forced 
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erethism of the intellectual faculties, intellectual overwork, 
especially if sustained by stimulants, exposure to constant sources 
of annoyance — all these predispose to general paralysis. Its 
frequency among educated, highly excitable men, as poets, musi- 
cians, and literati has been noticed, amongst others, by Griesinger 
and Galmeil, nor, recollecting the asserted affinities of general 
paralysis, is it without interest to bear in mind that Alberti long 
ago described the frequency of apoplexy among the learned. 

a. Previous Mental Disorder or Defect. -^To a previous attack 
of insanity Calmeil would attribute an influence predisposing to 
general paralysis, but the correctness of this view has been im- 
pugned by many. In several cases I have known general paraly- 
sis come on in those who had recovered from a previous attack 
of mental disorder — perhaps years before. Kohler observed 
general paralysis supervene in an imbecile. (Abs., Joum. Ment. 
Sci., Jan. 1878, p. 606.) 

j3. Transformation of Simple into " Paralytic Insanity*. — 
One scarcely need refer to the error of many of the earlier 
writers who, not knowing general paralysis as a separate affection, 
viewed its physical signs as complications or terminations of 
ordinary insanity. Nevertheless, general paralysis may appear to 
supervene on simple insanity of longer or shorter duration, or, as 
some would phrase it, simple insanity may undergo a transforma- 
tion into paralytic insanity (general paralysis). Gases of such 
asserted transformation may be found in comparatively recent 
works,* but many of them are by no means satisfactory or con- 
vincing. 

I have, however, observed the physical signs of general paraly- 
sis first appear as late as a year and a half^ and more than two 
years, after the onset of frank mental derangement. 

Cessation of Discharges. — A suppression of lactation, or a 
suppression of the menses^ seems occasionally to act as a predis^ 
ponent ; so does suppression of heemorrhoidal flux, and, doubt- 
fully, of discharge from ulcers, or, that of chronic dartrous affec- 
tions. 

Cranial Injuries must also be mentioned here. 

Climate and Race. — General paralysis is said to be rare in 
hot climates, but it is an old observation that this comparative 
exemption does not apply to the new comers there. It affects 
Saxon and Celt alike, but Ireland and, to a lesser extent, the 

* Calmeil, " Traite des Mai. Infl. du Cerv.," T. i. p. 434, 8th Series (3 
cases). — Burlureaux, op. cit, p. 41, et. eeq. (2 cases). — ^Voisin, "Traits de 
la Paralysie Generale des Alienes," p. 361 (2 cases). 
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north of Scotland appear to be comparatively free from it.* It 
is said not to have been recognized in America until 1843, when 
Dr. Luther Bell first announced its existence there. Now, at 
least, it is common enough on that continent. As for Canada ; 
Dr. J. Workman t writes : " When I entered the Toronto Asylum 
in 1853, there was not a single case, as far as I could judge, in the 
institution, but it was not long before it began to make appear- 
ance. ... in my last ten and a half years, from Jan. 1865 to July 
1875, the deaths from (general) paresis amounted to seventy- two." 
As for the United States: — Of 1,600 patients under treatment, during 
two and a half recent years, at the New York City Asylum for 
the insane it is stated { that 205 were general paralytics. If reli- 
able, the asylum reports would tend to show that general paralysis 
is much more rife in the eastern and middle than in the western 
and southern parts of the United States of America. 

Comparing general paralysis in England and America, the pro- 
portion, per centum, of general paralytics to the known insane 
of all varieties is: — 

In England, . .14*1 p. c. of the males; 3*2 p. c. of the females. 
In the United States, 4*1 „ „ '4 
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And of the deaths among the insane in a number of asylums 
there were, according to Dr. A. E. Macdonald {loc. cit.), from 
general paralysis : — 

In Great Britain, 25*5 p. c of the males ; 12*5 p. c. of the females. 
In the United States, 19*4 „ „ 5*8 „ „ 

He also avers that statistics show an uniform order of pro- 
gression in each country. 

1. The appearance and recognition of the disease in males. 

2. Increased frequency of occurrence in male patients, and 
appearance in female. 

3. Increased frequency of occurrence in both sexes, and in 
larger proportion than the increase of ordinary forms of insanity, 
and increase in the proportion of females to males attacked. 

Though unproven this, indeed, is what one would expect ; but 
the numerical returns va^ extremely with the varying knowledge of 
the disease enjoyed by diflFerent alienists and medical practitioners. 

* 18th Annnal Report (1876) of Greneral Board of Commissioners in 
Lunacy for Scotland. Journal of Mental Science, Oct. 1875, p. 465, et 
seg. Bid April, 1876, p. 82 (I. Ashe). 

T The Gam^ada Lancet, August, 1878, p. 366. 

X Americam, Journal of Insanity, Apnl, 1877, p. 451. 
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So that many statistios are utterly misleading as gnides to a 
knowledge of the relatiye proportions of general paralysis in 
different countries and in different localities, and are, in part, 
merely an index of the varying capacity of the medical men 
to recognize the disease. In truth, the above assumed mode of 
incidence and growth of general paralysis, in a people, is not well 
supported by the figures quoted in previous sections when speak- 
ing of age and sex. To a large extent the American, British, 
and French statistics in this particular relation do hut limn the 
lines along wliich a practical knowledge of the disease grew in 
the minds of asylum physicians, the more obvious and numerous 
male cases being recognized first, — the less striking, and less 
frequent, female cases afterwards. 

Urban Life. — Town life, rather than rural, seems to foster 
general paralysis. In the Scottish Lunacy Blue Book for 1876* 
are some statistics bearing upon this subject, and indirectly upon 
the causation of general parcdysis by alcoholic excess. Accord- 
ing to these, in the town districts of Scotland general paraly- 
sis yielded an annual death-rate of 1*9 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion ; but only '8, or less than half, in the insular and mainland 
rural districts. Or, taking another and subdivided classification, 
the annual death-rate, per 1 00,000, from general paralysis was, 
— in iiiQ principal towns 2*1, in the large towns 1'3, and in the 
small towns and rural districts only '7. Moreover, " while the 
death-rate from general paralysis is three times as great in the 
principal towns as in the small towns and rural districts, the 
death-rate from all causes is considerably less than twice as 
great." 

Again, the annual rates of mortality, per 100,000 of general 
population, in Scotland are : — 

Diseases of 
All Brain and Delirium General, 
causes. Nerv. Syst. Tremens. Paralysis. 

Id insular and mainland mral parts, 1,841 21 1*2 *8 

In towns 2,565 35-6 26 1-9 

For every 100 deaths from all causes in the insular and 
mainland rural districts there are 139 deaths in the towns. 

"For every such 100 deaths {i.e. in the country districts) 
from nervous diseases there are 1 70 in the towns. For every 
100 deaths from delirium tremens there are 217 in the towns: 
and the corresponding proportion for general paralysis is 287.' 
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* Eighteenth Annual Beport of the General Board of Commissioners 
in Lnnacy for Scotland. 
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B. Exciting Causes, 

Many have held that these exciting causes act by producing cere- 
bral congestion, upon which they lay peculiar emphasis as being 
the proximate or efficient cause of general paralysis. So far back 
as 1622 A. L. J. Bayle had attributed this rdle to all the causes, 
and in J 830 B. Daveau spoke of cerebral congestion as the great 
exciting cause ; — congestion which may be sudden and apoplecti- 
form in its onset, or slow, and evinced by heaviness, dull weight 
in the head, confusion on awaking, forgetfulness, and vertigo. 

Prominent among the exciting causes are alcohohc excesses^ 
sexual excesses, cranial injuries, exposare to extreme solar heat, 
violent and protracted, generally painful, emotions, especially 
when associated with excessive intellectual labour and deficient 
time for sleep and recreation. To these add prolonged play of 
the passions alone, such as rage, jealousy: thwarted ambition, 
disappointed and helpless pride, thirst for wealth, anxiety due to 
actual, to prospective, or to merely anticipated loss of means ; or, 
again, dread of impending danger whether actual^ or threatened, 
or imaginary. As Galmeil (Trait6, &c., T. i. p. 271) says, 
many of those who sink under one or several of causes such as 
these have been addicted in youth to excess of study, of night- 
work, or of venery, or have used mercury in excess, or have 
discontinued their customary habitual venesection. 

M. Boens^ seems to have little ground for his assertion that 
religious fanaticism is the most potent of the moral causes of 
general paralysis. 

Suppression of hemorrhoidal and other fluxes has been alleged 
as a frequent exciting cause, while the abuse of mercury, 
of opium, and of tobacco have each been credited with produc- 
ing the disease, and the same r(^/^ has even been suggested for 
lead. We have just mentioned the old dictum that the excessive 
use of tobacco may produce general paralysis ; it has recently 
been re-asserted by Lefebvre. (Gaz. Hebd., Jan. 1874.) 

In the causation of general paralysis Dr. Hack Tuket gives 
prominence to alcoholic excesses and dissipated habits, combined 
in many cases with insufficiency of nourishment. 

Verga summed up the effective causes as being, in general 
terms, ** abuse of the moral and intellectual powers or of the 
cerebral functions." 

The statistics collected by Burman (loc. cit. p. 41-2) show a 
slight excess in frequency of the moral over the physical causes ; 



* Gazette HehdamadcMre, Jan. 1874, p. 91^ 
t <* A Manual of Psychological Medicine," 



3rd edition, p. 334. 
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mental anxiety, pecuniary distress or difficalty, fright, and domes- 
tic affliction taking the lead in the former class ; and drink, in- 
jury to the head, and sunstroke, taking the lead in the latter class. 
In Table xviii. p. 34, of the Lunacy Blue Book for 1878 
(England and Wales) are the returns made as to the assigned 
causes of 1,221 oases of general paralysis. Of these: — 

PbOFOBTIOH FEB GeITT. TO THE TOTAL NUUBEB OF GeNEBAL FaBALYTICS 

Admitted (1,221). 

Not specified in table .... J^'S per cent. > 33.^ ^^ 

Unknown l4o ,* S ^ 

Moral causes, especially adverse circumatances (including 
business anxieties and pecuniary difficulties) ; mental 

anxiety, ** worry ; ** and domestic trouble . . . 16* „ 

Intemperance in dnnk .... . . 22*2 „ 

„ sexual 3*3 „ 

Heredity, with other ascertained cause in combination . 5*7 „ 

„ without „ „ „ . 27 „ 

Accident or injury 4"6 „ 

"Overwork .......... 34 „ 

Sunstroke 3*1 „ 

And many other causes less frequently assigned. 

Nov causes were assigned in 814, or exactly two-thirds, of 
the above 1,221 cases upon which the percentages were calculated. 
Therefore, taking only the cases in which causes were actually 
assigned, the above percentages should be increased by one-half. 

Unfortunately these proportions cannot well be compared with 
the percentages given in Table xiv. p. 82, in the preceding (31st) 
Beport, of the assigned causes of insanity in all the patients 
admitted during 1876 into the asylums of England and Wales. 
For^the table of these percentages is constructed upon a basis 
diflPerent from that of the table in the 32nd Report, relative to the 
assigned causes of the insanity in the general paralytics admitted 
during the same year. Thus it comes about that in the table 
relating to all the cases admitted, and as explained in the 
Eeport itself, the ** totals represent the entire number of in- 
stances in which the several causes (either alone or in combi- 
nation with others) were stated to have produced the mental dis- 
order. The aggregate of these totals (including '* Unknown " ) 
will, of course, exceed the whole number of patients admitted ; 
the excess is owing to the combinations." — Whereas, the "totals" 
in the table, in the 32nd Beport, relating to the assigned causa- 
tion of general paralysis only amount, as already stated, to two- 
thirds of the whole number of general paralytics admitted. 
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Read on the surface only, these tables would assign to general 
paralysis, as compared with the total insanity (and idiocy) of the 
country ; — Less frequent moral causes (with the exceptions 
named below), less frequent hereditary and congenital causes ; 
also the following as less frequent causes, — self-abuse, preg- 
nancy, puerperal state, lactation, puberty, and change of life, 
uterine disorders, fevers, and *' other bodily diseases or disorders 
including old age." 

On the contrary, they would assign the following as more 
frequent causes of general paralysis, relatively to insanity at 
large : — Intemperance in drink, sexual intemperance, accident or 
injury, overwork, sunstroke. Also, among the moral causes, ** ad- 
verse circumstances, including business anxieties and pecuniary 
difficulties;" and (in the male only) "mental anxiety — * worry.*" 

I think the following efficient causes of over- excitation and 
exhaustion of* the brain frequently bring on general paralysis, 
and of the last four each is associated in many cases with undue 
alcoholic stimulation. 

I. Alcoholic excess. — II. Excessive and prolonged intel- 
lectual labour, with undue emotional tension. — III. Protracted 
painful emotional strain. — TV. Exhausting heavy physical 
labour. — V. Sexual excess. 

Very similar is the summary of Dr. John Hitchman.* " The 
most energetic agencies in the production of the disease, in the more 
opulent classes of society, are, I believe, intense and prolonged 
mental activity, carried on under emotional excitement ; sexual 
excesses; and especially if under either of these circumstances 
large quantities of wine and alcoholic stimulants be resorted to ; 
among the working classes heavy and prolonged labour, sustained 
by large potations of ale or spirits rather than by nutritious food 
and a due quantity of sleep." 

I would reject the view of Burlureauxf that true general 
paralysis may be produced by the inflammation occurring around 
cerebral tumours, or around foyers of softening, and gaining the 
periphery of the brain and the meninges. 

We will speak separately of (o) alcoholic excess ; (5) sexual 
excess ; and (7) moral causes. 

(a.) Alcoholic Excess. — Drink is a fertile cause of general 
paralysis. According to Thomeuf J of 350 admissions of insane 
at Gharenton 102 were attributed to drink, and of these 34 
were general paralytics. A similar conclusion was previously 

* British Medical Jov/nialt vol. ii. 1871 ; and Reprint, p. 7. 
\ Op. gH., p. 7Q, and Gazette Hehdom., Jan. 16, 1874. 
X Gazette dee H&pitatiXy July 19, 1859. 
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leached by Quislain {op, cii., T. ii. p. 56) ; and by Oomtesse 
(" Etudes sur rAlcoolisme " ) with regard to 8 per cent. At the 
New York City Asylum a history of alooholie intemperance wa& 
obtained in J 16 out of 155 general paralytics. (Macdonald, he. 
cit,, p. 467.) Describing alcoholic excesses as producing any 
form of mental disease, Guislain adds that general paralysis i» 
the form of phrenopathy more particularly engendered thereby. 
Even here to the alcoholization are usually added the effects of 
chagrins or of fatiguing intellectual labour. To sensual ex- 
cesses of all kinds (alcoholic, sexual, dietetic, etc.) half the case^ 
of general paralysis are assigned, he says, in etiological records. 

In my own cases alcohol, though perhaps rarely acting alone, 
has appeared to be by far the most frequent and efficacious causer 
of general paralysis. 

Dr. Auguste Voisin (French M6d.-Psych. Assoc, May, 1872), 
however, declared that general paralysis cannot be produced by 
alcoholic excesses, and that the anatomical changes were essen- 
tially different in cases of the two classes. In alcoholic cases the 
cerebral lesions were fatty and atheromatous degenerations, dilata- 
tion of arteries, sanguineous exudates in the vascular sheaths 
and in the nervous substance, cerebro-meningeal congestion ; 
oedema ; while on the other hand he noticed that hypertrophy of 
connective tissue and proliferation of nuclei were absent. But in 
his work published since the above sentence was written he partially 
recedes from that position, acknowledging alcoholic excess as a 
predisposing cause. (Traite, &c., 1879, p. 820.) 

Nevertheless, in the last Lunacy Blue Book (1878) one-third 
of the cases in which the causes were assigned for general 
paralysis were attributed to " intemperance in drink," the numbers 
being 272 out of 814, or just one- third of the 66'6 per cent, of 
total admissions, of general paralytics, in which any causation was 
assigned : alcoholic intemperance, therefore, appearing as by far 
the most frequent assigned cause of general paralysis. 

(/3.) Sexual Excess (excess of coitus). — J. Guislain is some- 
times quoted in support of the view that would assign a peculiar 
potency to sexual excesses in the production of general paralysis. 
What Guislain really says is briefly this {op. cit,, pp. 55 and 64). 
Sexual excesses when conjoined with other debauchery, as 
alcoholic excess, tend to terminate in general paralysis. At the 
same time there is nearly always a predisposition, or the operation 
of a moral cause of the disease. We must not then always 
assign sexual excesses or spermatic emissions as the causes of 
general paralysis ;, excessive drink, fear, various reverses and dis- 
appointments, can directly bring it on, and intellectual overstrain 
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may also lead to it. Indeed, he saw a girl, aged seventeen, a 
pupil at a " normal school," stricken with general paralysis after 
severe over-study; and elsewhere he mentions dry intellectual 
work among the causes. 

By Sankey (Lectures, Ac, 1866, p. 181) it has heen deemed 
'* remarkable how many general paralytics had led irregular lives, 
and especially had been guilty of sexual impropriety of some 
sort," and he tried to prove the existence of an inverse proportion 
between the relative degree of subjection of the passions in 
several classes of persons, and the prevalence in them of general 
paralysis ; and, on the other hand, a direct proportion between the 
prevalence of general paralysis and of syphilis in the same 
several classes. Even if true, this does not establish any connec- 
tion between the syphilis and the general paralysis. Dr. E. 
Sheppard agrees with the last-named author as to the very 
prominent part held by sexual excess in the etiology of general 
paralysis. (Med. Times and Gaz., vol. i. 1873, p. 163.) 

At a meeting (Jour. Mental Sci., April, 1873, p. 166) of the 
Medico-Psychological Association in London an animated dis- 
cussion occurred on the subject of sexual excess considered as 
the most fertile cause of general paralysis; this thesis being 
supported by Dr. Maudsley and others, but being opposed by 
several members. Maudsley s* experience leads him to lay stress 
on sexual excess, and chiefly that carried on systematically by 
faithful married persons, as a very fertile cause of general 
paralysis. In other quarters this view has been carried to even a 
greater extreme. 

Having for years sought, and usually in vain, for a history of 
sexual excess in my own cases, I do not hold with the view that 
excessive frequency of sexual intercourse, and especially in 
married life, is by far the most fertile cause of general paralysis. 
No doubt in some cases, and particularly among the newly- 
married, this is the cause, in others one of the several causes, of 
the disease. But I venture to submit that it is erroneous to pay 
an almost exclusive attention to this cause, as has been done by 
some authorities on the subject. Certain of whom have gone so 
far as to assert their belief that when not due to excessive sexual 
intercourse, general paralysis owns another form of sexual evil, 
namely masturbation, as its exciting cause. As if, forsooth, the 
life, both marital and non-marital, of men was but as an orgy of 
satyrs, either consumed with secret lust, or fitly partnered in 
salacious revelry by bacchantes lascivious of eye and wanton of 
limb! 

• " Pathology of Mind," London, 1879, p. 433. 
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When coDoemed in the causation of general paralysis sexual 
excess almost invariably, I think, acts in concurrence with other 
causes^ — it then forms hut part of that general sensuality and 
fastness which so oft incur this dread disease. Intense and pro- 
tracted moral emotion^ usually of a painful nature, on the mental 
side; and alcoholic excess, or exhausting labour sustained by 
alcoholic stimulation, on the physical side, are apparently more 
potent and frequent causes of general paralysis than is sexual 
excess. In the majority of cases where sexual excess has been 
observed in one who has become a general paralytic, if the re- 
search into the antecedents of the patient can happily be carried 
far enough something else unusual in the demeanour, action, or 
mental state will be traced to the same period as the sexual 
excess, and will assist to establish that excess as a prodromio 
symptom, and not as the original cause of general paralysis, 
although it then comes to react unfavourably upon the disease, 
and hasten its progress. 

Of the utmost importance in the determination of this matter 
is the age at which the disease is most prevalent. Nowhere 
else, save partially in the classical work of Bayle, have I met 
with anything similar to this view — a view previously and 
independently formed by myself. Most of the cases of general 
paralysis occur between the ages of thirty and sixty years ; it is 
particularly rife in the decade between forty and fifty ; and also 
very rife between fifty and sixty, relatively to the smaller number 
of persons in the general population alive at the latter age. Even 
allowing an appropriate interval between the incidence and action 
of the cause and the commencement of the disease, it would seem 
that the age-period of greater frequency of general paralysis is 
much later than it would be if sexual excess was indeed so potent 
a cause as is alleged by some. 

For at what period of life is it that sexual excess is most 
frequent ? Although many exceptions present themselves, this 
period may for the most part be assigned to the interval between 
the age of twenty and that of thirty years. The male sex only 
is referred to, and, indeed, it comprises the great majority of 
general paralytics. As a rule after the latter age, or thereabouts, 
die sexual instinct is less urgent and less sportive, the tempests of 
desire no longer perturb the being to the same degree as formerly 
they did, — the blood, which danced so wildly in the veins of 
passion, now moves in a quiet and easy-flowing, if not sluggish, 
stream. The whole domain of feeliog and hence that of action, 
too, is sobered by the now more distinct recognition of the 
realities, and by the burden of the cares, anxieties, and responsi- 
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bilities of life. Thus the period of life at which sexual exciess^ 
and that at which general paralysis^ is most frequent are far from 
corresponding the one with the other. 

(7.) Moral Causes. — But if the age at which general paralysis 
is most rife is not that at which sexual excess is most common ; 
to the incidence of what possible causes of general paralysis is 
the age in question most exposed ? And we may specify the 
period from the age of thirty or thirty-five to that of fifty-five as 
the one more particularly referred to. This is especially the age 
of ambition, pride, selfishness, of speculation, of daring attempts 
on the heights of fame, of wealth, of power, prestige, and social 
position ; the age of excessive and protracted intellectual labour 
done under emotional strain, of anxious and sustained strenuous 
efforts to provide for, and ensure future success to, a growing and 
exigent family ; the age in which excessive physical labour is often 
undertaken, which, like the intellectual labour, may be sustained 
by too liberal potations,— and which,, like it also, is no longer 
counteracted by the elastic power of accommodation of youth, or 
by its restfulness after fatigue. Then, as a necessary correlative, 
it is the age most liable to chagrins and mortifications of spirit, 
to losses, to disappointments; the age, occasionally, of sudden 
beggary after a life of toil and hard- earned success ; the age at 
which, so often, the mirage of hope vanishes and its aerial castles 
dissolve ; at which the projects of life fail and crumble away, and 
its fire dies out. Then, also, is it, too often, that the spirit of the 
man wanders forlorn amidst the desolated groves of his affections, 
the desecrated temples of his noblest aspirations. 

No wonder that causes such as these, acting upon those whose 
nervous systems have lost the elasticity of youth, whose blood and 
blood-vessels, perhaps, are further impaired by the eflects of 
alcohol, whose naturally hypereesthetic brains have been exhausted 
by irritable reaction to every strong impression, no wonder, I say, 
that in them, causes such as these should bring about a sudden or 
protracted hypereemia, a slow irritative form of degeneration, or 
even of inflammation, in the supreme centres of the organ of 
mind. 

Now superadd to these causes the frequently associated alcoholic 
excess, and you double their efficiency. 

Already noticed as a predisposing cause, mental overstrain acts 
perniciously as an exciting cause also. Severe intellectual work 
carried on too protractedly and monotonously, and especially 
when carried on in an atmosphere of worry, vexation, annoyance, 
anxiety, may alone produce general paralysis. Emotional over- 
strain, whether the feelings which become passions and take 
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possessioD of the life are of an expansive or depressiye sort, may 
arrive at the same effect. Choleric, ^' passionate/' outbursts often 
repeated ; protracted strainings of ambition in all its phases ; the 
lifelong struggles, chagrins, and heart-burnings accompanying 
the modem conflict for existence, for place, power and prestige ; 
domestic unhappiness, or bereavements; business anxieties or 
losses ; all conduce to general paralysis. In all cases the original 
and acquired cerebral power of resistance must be kept in view : 
of two persons one passes unscathed through meotal trials that 
leave the second in a state of moral and physical wreckage. 
Hence the immense importance of the predisposing causes. 

Moral agony, therefore, to use the phrase of Austin, is a very 
potent cause of general paralysis. But I would stop far short of 
his sweeping and exclusive statement that '' the complexion, the 
age, the social condition, the habitat, and the sex of the majority 
of general paralytics all favour the idea that moral agony is the 
cause of the disease " {ojp, cit., p. 68). Surely, the penultimate the 
should be a. 

ConoUy found moral causes in sixty out of ninety-six cases. 
(Lancet, 1849.) 

Not seldom, however, does it happen that acts springing out of 
the intellectual enfeeblement and moral and affective perversion of 
the incipient disease — together with the turmoil, trouble, and 
distress they entail — are mistaken for the causes, instead of what 
they are, the consequences of the disease. See also F. Darde, 
*' Du Delire des Actes dans la Paralysie G6nerale " (1874, p. 9). 

Finally, among other exciting causes, special mention may be 
made of — 

Cranial injuries. 

Insolation : not uncommon among British soldiers in India. 

Pellagra. 

Exposure to great furnace heat. (Calmeil, Op, cil., 1826, 
p. 374, and Op, cit., 1869, T. i. p. 270.) 

Suppression of certain physiological excretions, or pathological 
discharges. 

That general paralysis may be a sequel of various acute 
pyrexiae and phlogoses is suggested by Voisin on very slender 
grounds. His observations on general paralysis consecutive to 
protracted generalized neuralgiee are better founded. (Traits, 
&c., pp. 833 & 842.) 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

MORBID ANATOMY. 

A. Macboscofical. — ^B. Miceoscopical. 

A. The Naked-Eye Appearances. 

These will be so amply illustrated by the cases detailed in the 
concluding pctrt of this work that a brief synopsis will suffice 
here. 

In some cases where death occurs during the early stages^ the 
brain may even appear to be increased in volume as well as in 
vascularity^ thus narrowing the sulci and distending the dura- 
mater. 

But almost invariably the brain comes under examination at a 
much later period. The following are then the most marked and 
frequent naked-eye appearances, they are not all present in every 
case, and are variously grouped and associated. 

Bemoved from the calvarium, the encephalic mass is usually 
more or less flaccid, and sinks under its own weight. Then, 
examining the parts from above downwards, the internal surface 
of the dura-mater is sometimes found to be partly lined by irregu- 
lar false membranes, or by russet-hued relics of slight haemor- 
rhage, to which, in some cases, single or double arachnoid cysts 
may be added. The dura-mater itself may be thickened and 
hypervascular^ but its alterations are much less frequent and 
marked in my own experience than they are stated to be by 
Griesinger and others. 

The cerebral layer of the arachnoid is generally thickened and 
more opaque than usual, and ofttimes changed in consistence — 
particularly over the fronto-parietal convexity and internal surface 
of the hemispheres : the opacity often being patchy, and generally 
more obvious where it covers the anfractuosities and streams along 
the borders of the meningeal veins. Above, on its outer surface, 
as first described by Bayle, it is often beset with minute pearly 
granulations : beneath it, at non-adherent parts, lies serum in the 
meshes of the pia-mater and in the unduly-rounded anfractuosi- 
ties of the surface. 

The pia-mater itself thickened, coarse, usually hypersemic 
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either universally or in irregularly distributed patches, and more 
or less hathed in serosity especially over the fronto-parietal regions, 
is also, with rare exceptions, adherent to the summits of some of 
the gyri. The areas of adhesion are irregular, scattered, and of 
most variable extent. The adhesions occasionally, though rarely, 
invade the declivities of the anfractuosities also. 

The grey cortical substance of the cerebrum is usually dimin- 
ished in consistence ; much more rarely is it indurated locally, or 
even rather diffusely: — it is discoloured, is generally the site of 
hyperemia of more or less irregular distribution, yet is some- 
times wan, faded, and ansemic ; is often wasted in certain regions, 
and perhaps more friable and opaque than normal, and its stratifica- 
tion is ofttimes indistinct. Where adherent to the membranes its 
superficial layers strip off from the summits of the gyri along 
with the meninges when the latter are removed, leaving an 
irregularly eroded, and usually more or less reddish, appearance 
of the convolutional surface, locally. This is the most charac- 
teristic of the gross lesions of general paralysis. The earlier 
observers, as Bayle, and, seemingly Delaye, attributed these 
adhesions to arachnitis, the inflammation extending here and 
there to the brain, though Foville in 1829 denied that they were 
the simple effect of an inflammation of the arachnoid, and 
believed that their occurrence at the summits of the gyri, onfy, 
was owing to the cranial compression to which the summits are 
exposed during inflammatory turgescence of the brain, aided by 
the influence of the arachnoid in increasing the thickness of the 
meninges at those points. Wedl attributed these adhesions to 
penetration of the cortex, to some depth, by the increased, grouped, 
nuclei of the adventitious membrane of the vessels of the pia- 
mater (arteries and veins).* The special adhesive change and 
its effect 1 1 have termed " adhesion and decortication." This 
adhesion of the membranes to the cerebral cortex was found by 
Parchappe in thirty-nine out of forty-four cases of general 
paralysis ; by Calmeil in seventy-four out of eighty-two cases ; 
by Sankey in eight-fifteenths of his cases ; and by myself in 
forty-five of my last fifty necropsies. Much smaller proportions 
than these are probably unreliable, as that given by Justin, 
namely thirteen out of thirty-three. In general paralysis the 
cerebral grey cortex in my experience is most diseased, as a rule, 
in the superior and external surfaces of the frontal lobe ; next in 

♦ See also L. Besser, of Siegburg, '* Allg. Zeitschrift far Psychiatrie," 
1866. 

t Jotumal of Mental Science, April, 1878, p. 29. — Ibid. Jan. 1876, 
pp. 571-6. 
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degree in those of the parietal, and next in the temporo* 
sphenoidal ; while the occipital lobes, comparatively, escape. 

The medullary sabstance is discoloured, sometimes diminished, 
at others increased, in consistence, — induration beiug far more 
common in the white than in the grey substance. Generally 
hyperesmic, yet when increased in consistence it is often of an 
unnatural whiteness, and then also displays a gruykre cheese, or 
much- perforated, appearance. 

In the more advanced cases there is a decided atrophy of the 
brain, with increase of fluid in the ventricular, subarachnoid, 
and arachnoid spaces ; for, as the brain shrinks, the various cere- 
bral ventricles become larger both relatively and absolutely, their 
ependyma, beset with granulations, assuming a pearly, sanded, 
jewelled appearance, which often is more particularly manifest 
in the fourth ventricle. 

Nor does the grey matter of the ganglia at the base of the 
brain escape. Changes may be mentioned in the opto-striate 
bodies which are often withered and pale on the surface, softened 
or hypereeamic internally : and also in the commissural texturesr, 
as the fornix. Austin {op, cit,) drew special attention to the 
alterations occurring here within a circumscribed limit, and 
principally affecting the optic thalami, soft commissure, fornix, 
septum lucidum, corpora albicantia, floor of third ventricle, 
tuber cinereum, and crura cerebri ; these alterations often being 
accompanied by increase of the ventricular serum. In the optic 
thalami, he asserted that, one or other of the following changes 
were always to be found, (1) disorganization or softening, — (2) 
degeneration, with or without induration, — (3) atrophy (simple), 
— and (4) mere alteration in vascularity without structural lesion. 

The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata often participate in 
several of the general encephalic changes. The granulations of 
the floor of the fourth ventricle have already been described. 

The cerebellum is generally diminished in consistence, some- 
what hyper eemic, its tunics, often moderately thickened or opaque, 
are sometimes adherent to parts of its surface. It has been said 
by Dr. W. H. 0. Sankey (Lectures on Mental Diseases, 1866), 
that in general paralysis the cerebellum is often increased in 
weight, that of the cerebrum being diminished. But although its 
ratio, relatively to that of the wasted cerebrum, is generally in- 
creased, I have never found a marked absolute Increase of cere- 
bellar weight in general paralysis, and this experience coincides 
with recent statistics on the subject, by Crochley Clapham in the 
6th volume of the West Biding Asylum Beports. 

The meninges of the spinal cord are often thickened, opaque, 
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hyperesmio, especially posteriorly ; the cord itself softened; or^less 
frequently, indurated, or softened in parts and indurated in others ; 
while it may be surrounded by an undue amount of serum, and it, 
or its meninges, may bear traces of old capillary hemorrhages. 

There is not one of the above morbid alterations that may not 
be absent in a given case, but I have never made the necropsy of 
a general paralytic without finding very obvious naked-eye changes 
in the cerebro-spinal nervous system and its protecting tunics. 
The view of L61ut, Aubanel and Thore, that general paralysis 
might occur and run its course without any alteration of the 
brain and meninges, was no doubt the result of faulty, imperfect, 
and non- microscopical observation (L. V. Marce, op, cit,), or 
of diagnostic error. .Indeed, Bayle asserted that the following 
lesions were always found in general paralysis : — the arachnoid 
more or less opaque, thickened, increased in consistence and den- 
sity, and containing serosity ; the pia-mater more or less injected 
with blood and oedematous. These lesions occupied the con- 
vexity and internal face of the hemispheres, and to them he added 
those of the ventricular arachnoid, which was thickened, unduly 
tough, and beset with granulations. Other, but varying, lesions were 
also usually present. By Salomon the increased opacity and con- 
densation of pia-mater and arachnoid, and the soft, pappy, and 
unduly loose state of the cerebral cortex, were declared to be 
constant in general paralysis. 

With reference to the amount of atrophy of brain in general 
paralysis we may turn to the brain-weights. 

The following were the average brain-weights of 197 male 
general paralytics of all ages and of 4.% female general paralytics 
of all ages, reported by Crochley Clapham. (West Biding Asyl. 
Rep. vol. vi. p. 21.) 

Oss. Grammes. 

Average weight of entire enoephalon of male general 

paralytics 45*92 or 1302*015 

Average weight of cerebrum of male general para- 
lytics . 39-66 „ 1124-5 

Average weight of cerebellum, pons and med. obi. of 

male general paralytics 6*26 „ 177*5 

Average weight of entire encephalon of female gen- 
eral paralytics 40*01 „ 1134*304 

Average weight of cerebrum of female general para- 
lytics 34-39 „ 975 

Average weight of cerebellum, pons, and med. obi. of 

female general paralytics 5*62 „ 159*8 

In these cases the meninges, or portions of them, and a cer- 
tain amount of serum were, probably, weighed with the nervous 
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masses. Possibly, the ** weight of the entire enoephalon " as 
given in these tables was taken immediately upon its removal 
from the skull, in which case the pia-mater, visceral arachnoid, 
subarachnoid and ventrioular serum, would all contribute to swell 
the total weight; 

But it is the weight of nervous tissue that is required, and 
therefore I append the average weights in forty of my cases, in 
which the brains were stripped before being weighed, a few shreds of 
meninges only remaining, and that only sometimes, and especially 
on the cerebellum, pons, and medulla oblongata. These general 
paralytics were males (soldiers), and most of them aged thirty 
to forty 

Oza. 

Average weight of entire eDcepbalon . 44'15 

cerebrum .... 37*79 

right cerebral hemisphere . 19*04 j not ascertained 

left „ „ . 19*17 » separately in alL 



9i tt 

„ „ cerebellum .... 5*42 

„ „ pons Varolii and medulla obi. "945 

Maximum weight of cerebrum . . .48 



Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minim<nm 



253 

„ (right hemisphere) 24} 

123 
(left hemisphere) 23^ 



»» »» »» 

»» »l rt i-O 

cerebellum . . .7 



poas'Yar. and med. obi. . if 



"»» >» 



We may compare the above average weights in my own cases, 
all being males, with those given by Dr. K. B6yd (Philosophical 
Transactions, 186 1, p. 241 ), for the male insane of all kinds dying 
between the ages of thirty and forty at the Somerset Asylum. 
Unfortunately the effect of general paralysis can only partially 
be traced in this way, inasmuch as some of these cases, also, 
were general paralytics. In males aged from thirty to forty years 
and subjects of the various kinds of insanity he found the aver- 
age weight of the right cerebral hemisphere to be 19*82, of the 
left 19*94, of the cerebellum 5*33, and of the pons Varolii and 
medulla oblongata 1*05 ozs. 

Or they may be compared with Dr. John Thumam's return of 
the average weights of insane males between thirty and forty 
years of age at the Wilts County Asylum ; namely, cerebrum 
^9 ozs. (1,105 grammes) : cerebellum, pons Var., and med. obi., 
6 ozs. (170 grammes). (Joum. Mental Sci., Apr. 1866, p. 34.) 

Or with Orochley Olapham's {Uc. cit., p. 26) figures for in- 

I 
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sane males of all kinds at thirty to forty ; viz. : cerebnim 409 
ozs. (1,161 grammes) : cerebellum, pons, and med, obL, 6'3 ozs. 

(180 grammes). 

Or we might compare them with the average weight of the 
entire encephalon of sane males of the same decade ; — namely, 
40 ozs. (Thumam, op. cil., p. 40.) 

The wasting would thus appear to be from one-and-a-half to 
three and five ozs., but the reckoning is somewhat vitiated by 
the fallacies above referred to ; namely, the imperfect separation 
of meninges, and the indiscriminate character of the statistics 

quoted. 

On the other hand, the average brain-weights of healthy soldiers 
would probably exceed the average brain- weights of healthy males 
of the lower class and of the districts from which the above in- 
stances, compared with the soldiers, were drawn, and if so the 
brain atrophy in the military general paralytics would pro tanto 
be really greater than appears. 

Lunier held that of the three structures,— meninges — grey 
substance — white substonce— all, or any one alone, may be affected 
in general paralysis, and that no one lesion is constant. 

Of late years much attention has been devoted, and much 
importance assigned, to the spinal lesions in general paralysis ; — 
unduly so in my opinion. Yet, especially when there have been 
symptoms of " ataxia " or paraplegia, has Tamburini often found 
osteomata on the spinal arachnoid. 

It would be tedious to describe at length a number of morbid 
changes to which prominence has been given by various writers 
on general paralyas. We may briefly glance at a few. 

Delaye described as the principal changes, (I) induration of 
the white cerebral substance : (2) infiltration and adhesion of the 
meninges to the brain, which then is softened : (8) shrinking 
and atrophy of the brain, and increase of intra-cranial serosity. 

The elder FoviUe, followed by Legalle-Lassalle, spoke of altera- 
tions of the white substance, constantly present but varying in 
kind, and undue adhesion of its planes : induration and pallor of 
the superficial layer of the grey cortex, and softening of the sub- 
jacent layers. 

Softening of the middle layer of the cerebral grey cortex, and 
cerebro-meningeal adhesions, were described as the most character- 
istic changes by Parchappe ; and indurated, irradiating, tuft-like 
expansions in the white substance, just beneath the grey, of 
the cerebral convolutions, by Baillarger and Regnard ; — inflamma- 
tion, usually causing softening, and invading the cerebral hemi- 
spheres layer by layer from the periphery to the central parts, by 
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Belhomme; — ^cortical softening and cerelbro-meningeal adhesion 
by Bottex ; — induration of the septum lucidum by Conolly ; — 
cortical softening of the anterior cerebral lobes by Falret; — 
greyish-red softening, or colouration, and partial superficial in- 
duration of the brain cortex by Griesinger ; — extreme atrophic 
attenuation of the anterior part of the cerebral grey cortex by 
Erlenmeyer, Bonnet, Poincare, and Hitzig ; — and induration of 
the grey substance, of the nature of sclerosis, by Frerichs ; — 
softening, hyperemia, serous infiltration, vascular changes, and 
yellow zones, all of the cerebellar cortex, by J. liUys -, — hard 
and cicatricial state of lamina nervea of cerebral cortex in final 
stage by Salomon ; — morbid change of outer layers of cortex by 
Clouston, also. Let us add that Baillarger and Baume speak of 
considerable inequality in the weights of the two cerebral hemi- 
spheres in some cases of general paralysis ; inequality of which 
kind was connected by Follet in an especial manner with epilepsy. 
Discovered by Brunner in 1694, the granulations seen on the 
ventricular walls of the brain, especicdly in the fourth ventricle, 
and first and very fully described in general paralysis by Bayle 
(1826), and mentioned by Oalmeil (1826), and Daveau (1830), 
occupied the attention of Bokitansky and Virchow in 1862, and 
in 1861 were the objects of an imagined discovery by M. Joire, 
who erroneously viewed them as invariably found in, and special 
to, general paralysis. — (Bep. Acad. Med., 1861 : — and Gaz. 
Medicale de Paris, 1864, p. 628.) 

Passing to other parts and tissues of the body: — 

Ears. —One or both ears may be found atrophied and distorted 
as a sequel of othsematoma. 

Bones. — Dr. E. L. Ormerod (Jour, Mental Sci., Jan. 1871, 
p. 571), speaks of the bones in one ease of general paralysis as 
being " dark, singularly wet, and greasy." The internal osseous 
tissue was absorbed, was replaced by an excessive deposit of the 
fetty matter normally existing in its interior, — the whole bone 
was afiected, also, by obscure disintegration of the osseous struc- 
ture itself, and by *' infiltration of oily matter into the substance, 
which had intruded itself within the Haversian canals." Another 
case is mentioned by Dr. I. Ashe (Jour. Mental Sci,, April, 1876, 
p. 82), in which "in the bony structure of the ribs the Haversian 
canals seemed almost obliterated by a mass of degenerate deposit 
containing oil." Bones hke these would break with fatal facility. 
In this case, also, the muscular structure of the heart and of the 
gastrocnemius was reported as being pale and fatty. 

A case in point is mentioned by Dr. S. W. D. Williams. (Jour, 
Mentol Sci., April, 1878, p- 161.) 

I 2 
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In another general paralytic, one under Dr. H. Bonnet^ the 
humerus was fractured and fissured by a fall. Its medullary 
substance was a mere *' bouillie sanguinolente." (Biante, Ann. 
M6d. Psych., Nov. 1876, p. 360.) — Thinning of the compact 
tissue of the bones and proliferation of fatty elements in both 
the medullary, spongy, and hard portions were found in several 
cases of this kind. 

One general paralytic under my own care fractured a meta- 
carpal bone by a blow of his fist against the side of a padded 
room ; and afterwards, when walking by himself, twisted his leg 
in turning, and fractured a fibula. Others have fractured their 
own bones in attempting to escape ; and probably the bones of 
many general paralytics are unduly brittle. 

Cases such as those just mentioned are of special interest with 
reference to the bone-fractures incurred by general paralytics 
when violence on the part of attendants is alleged or suspected. 

General Frame ; Viscera, etc, — The following particulars are 
entirely derived from records of necropsies made by myself on 
general paralytics. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce the figures relating to several 
conditions; such as the emaciation which, usually present in 
some measure, is often extreme ; the cadaveric lividity, and the 
abdominal discoloration, as to which there is nothing very special : 
while bedsoresy blebs, and boils, are observed with conspicuous 
relative frequency. 

Rigor Mortis (all seasons, twenty- four to forty-eight hours 
after death). — In about one- third of the cases my notes describe 
rigor mortis as being " marked " or " considerable," in another 
third as being '* moderate," in about one-quarter as being *' slight," 
and in about one-ninth as being *^ absent." 

Contraction of the Limbs, especially of the lower ones, is 
occasionally observed. 

Heart. — Pericardial fluid somewhat increased in one-third of 
the cases. Patchy fibroid thickening of the visceral pericardium 
is occasionally seen. Blood : usually the right chambers of the 
heart are full, the left auricle moderately full, the left ventricle 
nearly empty and more or less contracted. The cardiac clots are 
softish, occasionally firm, rarely is the blood entirely fluid. The 
heart-muscle is more or less softened and unduly friable in about 
two-thirds of the cases. Usually of dull aspect, its hue is some- 
times pale or slightly yellowish, occasionally darker. One or 
both of the valves of the left side of the heart are altered in 
about one-third ; increased thickness, opacity, atheromatous and 
calcareous changes, are by far the most frequent. 
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In more than half there is slight " atheroma *' of the aortic 
arch ; — in a few others there is marked *' atheroma," especially 
of the form " endoarteritis deformans." In more than half of 
the cases one or both of the coronary arteries, especially the left, 
are more or less atheromatous. 

The average weight of the heart in my experience was 10 J 
ozs. This is below the average weight stated by Burman for all 
male general paralytics, but approximates that given by him 
(1095 ozs.) for male general paralytics dying in the same 
decade — thirty to forty — as did most of my cases. 

Lungs, — Old pleuritic adhesions or pleuritic thickenings in two- 
thirds. Hypostatic congestion, or marked congestion and oedemc^ 
of bases, in more than two-thirds. Anterior emphysema in half. 
Some serous fluid in pleura in nearly half: much watery or 
frothy secretion in bronchi in one- third : occasionally, enlarged 
bronchial glands : calcareous nodules from former obsolescent 
caseation in one sixth : fibroid change and cirrhosis, limited to 
one apex, or to both apices, in one-sixth. The foregoing changes 
are either chronic, quiescent, and comparatively innocuous, or 
connected with the mode of dying. 

But active, and even grave, disease of the lungs is not un- 
common in general paralysis. In one-third of the cases there 
was more or less pulmonary tuberculosis, occasionally there was 
ordinary caseous (catarrhal) phthisis ; in one-third, marked 
hypostatic pneumonia ; and, in another one-fourth, a form of 
lobular pneumonia; both, occasionally, found with or passing 
into slight local gangrene: in one-sixth, recent pleurisy. 
Average weight of right lung 31 '78 ozs., of left, 28*61 ozs. 
The right lung was the heavier in 78 per cent., the left the 
heavier in 22 per cent. 

Stomach and Intestines. — The mucous membrane of the 
stomach, occasionally pale, was often the seat of patchy hyper- 
eemia, with passively distended veins. The same was seen at 
times in the small intestines, and the mucous membrane of the 
colon was sometimes thickened or ulcerated, and in some cases 
the colon was somewhat loaded with feces. 

Liver* — In two- thirds of the cases there was marked passive 
congestion of the hepatic veins and sublobular radicles and 
centres of acini. The hepatic substance, unduly friable in some 
cases, was less often firm and even slightly cirrhotic. Average 
weight 57 ozs. ; maximum, 84^ ozs. ; minimum, 44 ozs. 

Spleen. — In one-third, the spleen was decidedly too firm : in a 
few, unduly soft. "Old perisplenitic adhesions, old cicatrices, old 
general capsular thickening, or a local thick hard cartilaginoid 
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patch io the convexity of the eapeule, were eaeb obseired hi a 
few cases ; and now and then the spleen was unnsaallj notched 
or fissured. Average weight, 6| ozs. ; maximum, 12 ozs. ; 
minimum, 2} ozs. 

Kidneys. — In one-third, undue adhesion of the capsules, the 
adhesion usually heing slight ; occasionally granular kidney ; m 
one-fifth some cystic change of the ordinary kind. 

Surgical nephritis occurred in a considerable number towards 
the close of life, and usually was accompanied by pyelitis. Now 
and then renal embolism was observed. Congestion of the 
kidneys was not infrequent. Average weight of right kidney, 
5^ ozs. ; of left, 6 ozs. In one-fourth there was some abnor- 
mality of the renal arteries, usually consisting of an unusual point 
of entry or a double renal artery : once I found renal calculus, 
the affected kidney being also atrophied and cirrhotic. 

The Bladder sometimes showed traces of chronic or sub-acute 
cystitis, or of slight mucous or submucous ecchymosis. 

B. The Microscopical Appearances in General Pa- 
ralysis. 

If practicable, it would be highly desirable to trace the entire 
series of changes undergone by the several constituents of the 
nervous organs in various cases of general paralysis. But such 
a history would be more or less conjectural in direct proportion 
to its exactitude. Observers, varying in degrees of skill and 
judgment, have caught glimpses of the morbid processes at points 
of their course, and after the recital of some of these observations 
I will briefly refer to my own. So great is the variety of morbid 
appearances described, and of localities said to be principally 
affected, that I propose to trace the changes throughout the 
whole central nervous system ; beginning at the brain, as a matter 
of convenience, and without prejudice to the question as to what 
part of the nervous system is the primary or principal seat of the 
disease, — a question as to which the most conflicting replies 
have been returned by workers in nervous pathology. With 
facility one might dogmatize ; but, in the present imperfect and 
shifting state of our knowledge, I think it better to quote 
several observations, even at the risk of being thought tedious. 

The Cerebrum. — The microscopical appearances in the cerebral 
convolutions, especially in. their cortical grey matter, will be 
described under three heads as they affect, (1) the blood-vessels 
of the cortex, (2) the neuroglia, and (3) the nerve-cells and 
fibres. 
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1. The Blood-vessels of the Grey Cerebral Cortex. 

The microscopical condition of the minute blood-vessels of the 
cerebral convolutions varies very much in general parnlysis. 
It is influenced by many conditions which differ in each case. 
Among these modifying conditions may be enumerated : — (a) 
The age of the patients. (f3) The presence or absence of degenera- 
tive vascular changes independent of. any connected with the 
morbid process causing mental disease, and due to causes such as 
alcoholism or renal disease. — (7) The duration of the general 
paralysis. — (8) The mode of preparing the sectiona — (e) The 
sites from which the specimens are taken ; the vessels often being 
much more diseased in some corticfll regions than in others, or 
their morbid changes, occasionally, differing in kind, also, in 
various regions. Hence it is that wide divergencies are found 
in the descriptions given by several observers of the morbid 
vascular appearances in the brain in general paralysis. And 
what is true of the vessels in this relation applies, in part, also 
to the nerve cells and to the neuroglia. 1 will here briefly sum- 
marize a few of these observations. 

The researches of Wedl did not refer solely to general 
paralysis, and are of but limited value for our purpose. In the 
vessels be described irregular hypertrophy of their walls, wavy 
longitudinal markings, transverse ridges becoming brownish and 
more wrinkled : round the small arteries, capillaries, and veins a 
growth of hyaline embryonic connective tissue beset with oblong 
and grouped nuclei ; which becomes more fibrous, while about 
it fatty or calcareous and pigmented granules may appear. The 
growth of connective tissue in the vascular walls may also lead to 
compression and obliteration of the capillaries. 

Mention will be made of Rokitansky's view that the primary 
and essential change in general paralysis affects the cerebral 
connective tissue. He described this increased growth of con- 
nective tissue as beginning, partly at least, upon the walls of the 
capillaries, which latter were also enlarged, twisted and doubled, 
or presented aneurismal bulgings. 

That in general paralysis the contractility of the arterioles was 
sometimes destroyed by amyloid degeneration, was the view of 
Tigges. 

W. H. O. Sankey found the capillaries of the brain-cortex 
tortuous, serpentine, or even sharply curved or kinked, or forming 
as it were varicose knots or vessels. The varicosity of the 
capillaries of the cortex he found to be extremely common, if not 
constant. He^ also depicted a hyaline substance around the 
vessels^ to the contraction, and perhaps fibrillation, of which he 
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supposed the vascular tortuosity to be due. But this in trutb 
was the perivascular lymph-sheath of Bobin aud His, and there- 
fore a physiological condition. 

The highly developed capillary network of the cortex, especially 
of its inner layers, was described by Franz Meschede as being 
crammed with blood- corpuscles, elongated, and presenting points 
of extravasation, and the minute vessels as being sometimes 
dilated, atheromatous, or fatty. 

Lockhart Clarke found the investing sheaths of the vessels, 
especially in the white cerebral substance, to be thicker and 
darker than normal in general paralysis, and often to appear like 
fusiform dilatations along the course of the vessels. Heematoidin 
granules were also abnormally abundant. To which we may add 
the radiating series of streaks and lines in the grey and white 
substance; and the vertical fissures and oval slits, containing 
blood-vessels and more manifest in the white substance ; as well 
as the vacuoles described, elsewhere, by the same observer in the 
white substance of the cerebral convolutions, but occurring also in 
the optic thalami, pons Varolii, and anterior pyramids of the 
medulla oblongata-— vacuoles of round, oval, crescentic or some- 
what cylindrical shape ; in size from that of a grain of sand to 
that of a pea ; having no lining membrane, and being sharply 
cut out of the tissue — vacuoles which are empty, or contain 
blood vessels, or debris of blood-vessels, or hsematoidin, and which 
probably represent perivascular spaces which originally contained 
blood-vessels surrounded by their peculiar sheaths, and which 
subsequently became empty by the destruction and absorption of 
those vessels. 

The minute cortical blood-vessels were rigid and sticking out 
like bristles in a young general paralytic examined by S. Wilks. 

Some years ago H. Scbiile described, both in the brain and 
cord, abundant proliferation of nuclei in vessels both internally 
and externally, aneurysmal degeneration, amyloid degeneration, 
obliteration and new formation of vessels. Very recently he 
states that in the earlier stages of the disease he found 
hypereemia, especially in the internal layer of the cortex ; dilata- 
tion of the vessels; thickening of their walls and increased 
number of nuclei, also an increased number of Boll's pencil-cells. 
In the terminal stage he found the vessels blocked by sclerosis 
and proliferation external to them, and the lymph channels dilated. 
Of four cases described by Major, in the first and third the 
cortical vessels were dilated but not thickened, and were the seat 
of abundant hsematoidin deposits; some were very tortuous; in the 
second were he^matoidin deposits, and the vessels were frequently 
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looped, varicose, and tortuous; aud in the fourth the Tessels 
were dilated, and had copious deposits of nuclei and pigment. 

Previously described by L. Meyer and by H. Schiile, the 
development of new capillary vessels in the brain in general 
paralysis was also asserted by A. Lubimo£f. Immediately about 
minute spots of softening in the frontal lobes of a general 
paralytic, and as the investigation approached the softened 
centres, he observed the stellate cellules of the interstitial tissue 
become more and more numerous, those of their branches 
attached to the vessels becoming larger and larger, and either 
taking the direction of the capillary and enlarging progressively 
80 as to be confounded with it, or becoming radii as if from a 
centre of capillary ramification, — or, again, anastomosing with 
branches of other cellules to form a capillary vessel. 

J. P. Gray appears to view the primary changes as occurring in 
and about the adventitious sheath of the arterioles and large 
capillaries. He speaks of thickening and hyaline infiltration 
of tbe walls of small vessels ; accumulations of lymphatic, fatty, 
and pigmentary elements from irregular distension of the sheaths 
by capillaries ; or these last as beiug surrounded by a dense 
layer of nuclei or cell-bodies of spongy-like structure. 

On the other hand, and in opposition with several of the ob- 
servers just mentioned. Bonnet and Poincare deny that prolifera- 
tion of cellular tissue around the blood-vessels is ever so marked 
as to reduce or obliterate their lumen. In the arteriolar parietes 
they found brown pigment, yellow crystals, and fatty granula- 
tions : and the same pigment and crystals, within the (Bobin's) 
sheath of the capillaries ; while vast collections of fatty granula- 
tions sometimes surround portions of the vascular walls ; and 
within the vessels themselves free fat-globules are found. 

Ludwig Meyer held that the first changes in general paralysis 
occur in the capillary vessels of the grey cortex — that a chronic 
inflammation begins there. A proliferation of cells occurs around 
the walls of the vessels. These are full of formed cells, and not 
of degenerated nuclei as he once believed ; occurring in clustering 
patches^ the latter may pierce the internal wall of the vessel and 
obliterate it ; or may bulge into the vessels or make their lumen 
disappear, by pressure from without. These changes he traced 
down to the medulla oblongta. 

Thus is the circulation interrupted, and under the efiect of the 
sanguineous pressure in neighbouring permeable vessels ectasies 
and varices — true microscopical aneurisms — form. These explain 
the hsBmorrhagic-like foci seen in the brain- sections in general 
paralysis. The alteration first of all attacks the grey substance. 
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later on, invades the white, and in the final periods does not spare 
the parts at the base, as the opto- striate bodies and pons. At 
last, portions of the cerebral substance became atrophied, either 
by pressure, or by an ever-increasing failure in their circulation, 
and the organ enters into the phase of fatty degeneration with 
production of nucleated cells. 

There also occur fatty and calcareous degeneration of the vessels^ 
widening of their calibre, and the formation of minute aneurisms, 
often of the dissecting variety. 

The observations of Mierzejewski include a great variety of 
changes in the vessels. At first there is nuclear hyperplasia in 
the capillary walls, and sub-adventitial assemblage of nuclei f cells 
according to L. Meyer) in tlie smaller vessels. Later on, are mili- 
ary aneurisms, sanguineous extravasations with vascular rupture, 
the capillaries and smaller vessels being thickened and homo- 
geneous, and their walls of glass-like aspect. At last comes 
general fatty degeneration of the vessels. 

The formation of new capillary vessels beginning as buds or 
appendices on the old capillaries is described : the increase of 
nuclei takes place in all the coats of the vessels, but particularly 
affects the round nuclei of the advendtia : there is wandering of 
leucocytes and red blood- globules into the sub-adventitial space of 
the vessels : the retrograde changes in these may excite prolifer- 
ation of the nuclei of the vascular walls, impair their elasticity, 
and lead to miliary aneurism. 

To continue his description. In the adventitia chronic inflam- 
matory processes and pigment deposits are always present. The 
vessels may become twisted and serpentine as they lie within their 
adventitial sheaths ; their fatty degeneration may be primary or 
secondary, and the capillaries may put on a spiny or villous ap- 
pearance, either owing to fine appendices, or to attached and 
ruptured bundles of fibres, or to the adhesion of cells of intersti- 
tial tissue to the vascular walls. Slight blood- extravasation may 
occur ; rarely, rupture from fatty change. 

According to Hitzig the nuclei of the vascular walls in the 
brain are increased in number, masses of cells adhere to them fill- 
ing the perivascular space or dilating it, or wandering into the 
parenchyma. These, probably, are white blood-corpuscles. Here 
and there, also, red blood- corpuscles undergoing pigmentary 
changes fill the lymph-spaces for a distance. The vessels are 
crowded with blood- corpuscles, and their fatty or amyloid or col- 
loid degeneration is stated to exist, the nerve-cells participating in 
the same changes. 

In a recent description by J. Luys the outer coat of the minute 
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vessels is said often to be in a state of connectiye-tissue prolifer- 
ation, whereby they are frequently constricted at points, or dilated, 
or made moniliform at others, in consequence of the unequal 
action of the new growth on their walls — a reversion, it will be 
noticed, to the views held by several of the earlier observers. 

Writing in 1875 with reference to dysphasia in general para- 
lysis, Aug. Voisin mentioned in certain cases " hypersemia, infil- 
tration with blastema, with exudation and recent embryoplastio 
production, and softening, of the cortical layer of the anterior 
lobes of the brain." The vessels present in their walls, and in the 
spaces by which they are surrounded, an abundance of embryo* 
plastic nuclei in very close rows: the nervous substance itself 
contains a numberless amount of these nuclei. They may also 
be seen "in the course of the nervous fibres which pass from the 
cortical substance of the anterior convolutions to the medulla ob-' 
longata through the white cerebral substance, the corpora striata, 
and the pons Varolii. In the course of these fibres and in their 
interior you meet with an enormous quantity of embryoplastio 
nuclei which are especially abundant in the vascular sheaths in 
the perivascular spaces, and which thence certainly have invaded 
the nervous substance ; and you meet, also, with masses of hee- 
matosine, of hsematine in yellow or colourless crystals, oreflPusion 
of blood corpuscles more or less old." In his recent work Voisin 
describes in the brain-cortex, endoarteritis, evidenced by nuclear 
bodies, rounded or oval, more or less packed, and forming encircling 
chaplets or muff-like surroundings of the vessels; —peri vascular 
blastemic effusion ; — effusion of blood- globules around the vessels, 
and hssmatine crystals in and about their walls, with hsBmatosiue 
granulations in the perivascular lymph-space, which last is often 
increased in width ; — encircling chaplets of fusiform bodies 
around the vessels, haemorrhages of the external coat of the ves- 
sels and hence compression of the vessel from without; — ampul- 
lary dilatations or miliary aneurisms, or compression or oblitera- 
tion of vessels by the organization of fibrillary tissue from the 
cellules lining their walls; — and colloid degeneration. 

And here it may be added that in the white substance of the 
cerebrum Voisin found similar changes in the vessels, and a simi- 
lar production of numerous round or oval embryoplastio bodies 
in the intermediary substance. 

In the cortex of the Insula^ the same changes as above described. 

In the optic thalami, hypereemia, clouding of the sections, 
vessels gorged, but the blastemic infiltration and nuclear over- 
growth far less than in the cortex ; occasionally local dilatations, 
or sclerous change of the vessels. 
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In the corpora striata, rarely, foci of heemorrhage or softening. 

In the cerebral peduncles, hut slight vascular change; at times 
granulo-fatty degeneration of eel] -groups. In the geniculate 
bodies, simple endoarteritis with nuclei and old blood-products in 
and around the vascular walls. As to the pons ; at the nuclei of 
the third nerves, the nerve-cells fatty, misshapen, notched, and 
yellowish ; the vessels engorged and the source of infiltrating 
embryoplastic nuclei. 

2. Neuroglia (microscopical appearances in general paralysis). 

Bokitansky described an overgrowth of connective tissue in the 
grey cerebral cortex ; producing a greyish, viscid, tenacious fluid 
containing nuclei ; rendering the cortex soft and succulent, and 
then becoming sti£fer and fibrous, and retracting here and there. 
To the eflTects of this growth of connective tissue he traced the 
changes in the nervous elements. 

On the other hand Westphal denied that there was any proof 
of an increase of the connective tissue of the brain in general 
paralysis. Tet at the same period we find Magnan describing, as 
the constant lesion in general paralysis, an abundant nuclear 
proliferation in the interstitial tissue of the whole brain and on 
the walls of the minute cerebral vessels ; — the morbid change in 
the interstitial tissue being primary, and that of the parenchy- 
matous elements of the brain being consecutive. — H. Schiile, also, 
observed abundant nuclear proliferation in the neurogha, and a 
dense granular fibrillary condition of its intercellular substance. 

In the interstitial substance Meynert and LubinojQ^ found 
immense branched (spider) cells : and the latter observer traced 
them throughout all the interstitial substance of the brain, but 
especially in the deeper layers of the grey matter of the convolu- 
tions. 

In general paralysis Mierzejewski divides the neurogliar 
changes in the white substance of the cerebral convolutions into 
three stadia 

In the Jirst stadium there is an increase of the nuclei of the 
interstitial tissue, the nuclei having three principal forms : — [a) 
Some are round, tinting highly with carmine, having regular out- 
lines, a granular aspect, and sometimes fine spines. — {h) Others of 
oval shape, colouring feebly with carmine, of single contour, and 
finely granular aspect. — {c) A third set are oblong in shape, with 
lateral constrictions or with shining spines on their borders ; or of 
horseshoe shape ; these are often seen near blood-vessels. 

In the second stadium there are, in the white substance, islands 
of amorphous opaque homogeneous appearance, ill- defined at the 
margin, of regular form, of unequal rough vacuolated surface ; 
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tinting strongly with carmine, and imprisoning nuclei, or having 
the latter attached to their borders. Badiating filaments pass from 
these and form a network in the interstitial tissue ; they contract 
and put on the appearance of stellate cells, but true stellate cells, 
he says, are rare here. In his belief these islands consist of 
connective tissue nuclei fused together by coagulated fibrine, and 
he had seen the same in a hemorrhagic foyer. 

In the third stadium the nuclei of the interstitial tissue are 
atrophied, often extremely so, and they become angular. 

Hitzig speaks of finding the spider cells, connected with the 
vessels, in general paralysis. 

In some general paralytics J. Luys observed in the white sub- 
stance of the convolutions, great increase of the fibrillse of the 
neuroglia, and swelling of the neurogliar corpuscles with an in- 
creased number of their thickened and radiating processes, thus 
invading and destroying the nerve-fibres, and forming a sclerous 
closely woven tissue, here and there of areolar appearance. 

In the superficial regions of the cortex, also, the neuroglia, 
cushioned between the meninges and the deeper layers of the 
cortex, and forming a sort of natural epiderm, undergoes neo- 
plastic proliferation and increase, and its swollen and multiplied 
corpuscles and their prolongations form trabecules, or irradiations, 
or an intersectional lattice- work ; in a word — an invading and 
sclerose tissue, which, affecting also the nerve- cell-bearing layers 
of the cortex cerebri, gradually encroaches upon and destroys the 
nerve-cells themselves. The neurogliar hyperplasia follows the 
same course here as in the white substance, and the same changes 
occur in the intervening layers of the grey cortex, these changes, 
indeed, exhibiting a continuity. The nerve elements, invested, 
encircled, and compressed, lose their pyramidal outlines and true 
morphological character, and undergo necrobiosis and progressive 
resorption. Thus the lesions of general paralysis are distinctly • 
characterized by a generalized hyperplasia of the neurogliar woof. 
This begins sometimes in the white substance, sometimes in the 
submeningeal region of the cortex, sometimes in the deeper 
layers of the same, and sometimes in the spinal cord. 

The vessels of the parts, also, are profoundly altered by the new 
growth. Thus in certain parts the circulation is obstructed and 
the nerve-cells put out of use, and atrophy of the gyri follows 
this stifling of the nerve elements. 

As to the neuroglia Voisin, following Bobin, denies its exist- 
ence as a connective tissue, and he finds in the intermediary sub- 
stance of the cortex an infiltration of blastema, by transformation 
of which a network of nuclei appears along the course of the 
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yessels, and, therefore, developing from the blastema at thB .con- 
nective woof of the vascular parietes. Of these, the nuclei lying 
in, and immediately about, the vascular walls may either remain 
free nuclei, or may become fibro-plastic cellules— cellules of con- 
nective tissue — or connective tissue fibrils. Others, developing 
in the depth of the intermediary substance take on the characters 
of its normal myelocytes. The myelocytes suffer morbid changes 
analogous to those of the cellules. 

8. Thk Nerve-Cells and Fibres of the Cerebral Cor- 
tex. — Bokitansky believed an overgrowth of the connective tissue 
of the brain to be of the essence of the affection. He described 
the nerve- tubules in the grey cortex, pressed upon by this con- 
nective tissue growth, as becoming varicose, or broken down into 
varicose or rounded or club-like or corpuscular elements with fat 
and granular matter, and their metamorphosed detritus as becom- 
ing amyloid or, again, colloid bodies, which, in their turn, finally 
disappear, nothing but a mere induration remaining. And he 
described some of the nerve- cells as becoming inflated. Other 
<Aservers have described colloid and amyloid bodies in the cortex, 
and even colloid degeneration of the nerve- cells. 

Tigges thought he observed an increase of the nuclei in the 
ganglionic cells of the cerebral cortex in general paralysis. 

Parenchymatous inflammation of the cerebral nerve-cells was 
described by Franz Meschede in general paralysis, and as being 
the essential lesion. It existed, he said, in every degree, from 
congestive imbibition and parenchymatous swelling, to fatty and 
pigmentary degeneration — and reduction to molecular detritus — 
of the ganglion cells of the inner layer of the grey cortex, and 
especially in certain regions ; these ceUs in the early stage being 
softened, voluminous, and isolated. 

In one case the nerve- cells were described by S. Wilks as being 
altered in form and colour, and as apparently containing earthy 
matter. Amyloid bodies also presented themselves in the super- 
ficial grey Substance. 

Lockhart Clarke found an increase of the pigment granules 
contained in the nerve-cells, which in some instances may com- 
pletely fill the latter — or the cell, losing its sharp outline, may 
look like a heap of particles ready to fall asunder. In other 
cases he observed some nerve-cells unusually loaded with pigment ; 
some more or less disintegrated; and here and there irregular 
masses of fatty particles of different sizes scattered over areas of 
variable extent. 

Meynert, in 1868, described a proliferation of the nuclei of the 
cortical nerve-cells, and a series of changes, viz. — (a) vesicular 
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transformation of the nuclei : — (J) nuclear division, simple or 
multiple : — {c) dropsical swelling of the ganglionic nerve-cells, 
shown hy their increased size and hyaline aspect, and by the dark 
edges of the nuclei: — {d) sclerosis or sclerotic swelling of the 
cells ; their edge being dark ; their protoplasm being augmented, 
homogeneous, strongly refracting; — their contours well defined, 
sometimes angular or indented ;— their prolongations swollen, and 
appearing more numerous; — and their nuclei invisible, though 
the nucleoli may perhaps be seen : — (e) molecular destruction of 
the protoplasm of the cortical nerve- cells, and shrinking of their 
volume. 

Mierzejewski observed various changes in or about the nerve- 
cells. Thus (if near blood-vessels with sub-adventitial haemor- 
rhage), there may be increase of the connective nuclei, which then 
surround the nerve-cells ; and sometimes are attached to their 
surface ; — or the cells may be en wreathed by a band of fibrine. 
The nerve-cells are also encircled by vacuoles, they are increased 
or diminished in size, their protoplasm is dimmed, and they stain 
"well with carmine. Later, these nerve-cells lose their fibrillar 
structure, become loaded with brown and yellow molecules, their 
nuclei lose consistence and disintegrate, beginning at the centre. 
Filling up with yellow and brown pigment, insoluble in ether, they 
gradually cease to take the carmine stain. Or, .again (if near 
vessels, or near extravasation external to the vessels), the nerve- 
cells may be increased in volume, and filled with a pale granular 
material soluble in ether. Finally, the cells are transformed into 
bodies replete with granular substance, without a nucleus and 
failing to take the carmine hue, and their several prolongations 
undergo granular destruction, that from the axis-cylinder proving 
the most resistant to change. 

In certain parts he also found peculiar bodies — some oval, and 
some of riband-shape — which he considered to be hypertrophied 
axis-cylinders, or their remains, but which Hitzig has since 
asserted to be in reality artificial results of the mode of prepara- 
tion. 

In different cases Major found : I. Some cells loaded with 
pigment- granules, rounded, of inflated appearance, and their 
branches and nucleus disappearing ; some immense cells in mid- 
depth of the cortex ; — and the nerve-fibres tortuous and irregular 
in their course. — II. and III. Bodies of the cells shrunken around 
the large, slightly- staining, nucleus; an irregular inflated 
appearance of some cells. — IV. Simple atrophy of the nerve- 
cells. 

Granular degeneration, and diminished number of nerve-cells. 
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fatty and crystalline masses in the grey substance, and 
** proteinous " bodies in the white substance, of the convolutions, 
are mentioned by Gray. 

The nervous elements of the cortex were described by Voisin 
as becoming blended with embryoplastic deposits, which ulti- 
mately undergo fibrillar change and produce atrophy ; the embryo- 
plastic nuclei are also infiltrated among, and in, the fibres radiat- 
ing from the frontal cortex to the medulla oblongata. Here also 
may be found deposits of haematosine, h^pmatine, and old collec- 
tions of blood-corpuscles. In his recent work he states that the 
nerve-cells, at first with yellowish protoplasm and scarcely visible 
nucleus which take the carmine stain but slightly, next become 
deformed and more fatty, their prolongations suffer injury, and 
their nuclei cease to stain. Finally, their protoplasm is pig- 
mented, their nuclei are invisible, and their prolongations 
destroyed. The appearance of the cortex and sections is cloudy. 

According to Bonnet and Poincar6 the nerve-cells often contain 
fatty granulations, which form agglomerations about the nuclei or 
at the commencement of the branches of the cells. These granu- 
lations, usually uncoloured, but exceptionally yellow, are void of 
pigmentary granules. Changes of these kinds occur in all parts, 
but most abundantly in the frontal lobes. The nerve-cells of 
the optic thalami and corpora striata are similarly affected ; those 
of the cerebellum and pons are healthy ; those of the medulla 
oblongata may occasionally be fatty, but always have abundant 
rusty-hued granulations. The nerve-fibres are healthy, they say, 

Rutherford and Batty Tuke have observed hypertrophy of the 
nerve-cells in general paralysis. 

Fatty degeneration of the nerve-cells^ their pigmentary de- 
generation, more rarely, their swollen sclerosed state is described 
by Hitzig. He also treats of appearances supposed due to 
hypertrophy of axis-cylinders. 

The fifth layer of grey matter, according to Spitzka, becomes 
the seat of sclerosis and its spindle-cells diminish in number: 
while an absence of any alteration of the cerebral nerve- cells in 
the early stages of general paralysis is asserted by L. Meyer. 

Personal Observations, — My own microscopical examinations 
in general paralysis have mainly concerned the cerebral cortex, 
and, concisely stated, the following were the principal changes 
found. 

In the advanced cases fatty particles, free, or in the individual 
tissue-elements, were sometimes observed on the sections. 

7^ Cortical Nerve-cells, — Sometimes atrophy or shrinking 
of the', arge nerve-cells was observed, associated, or not, with the 
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«{>pearance of vacuoles, surrounding or beside them; — sometimes 
they were of a dull dimmed appearance, took the carmine stain 
badly, and their nuclei were obscured ; — or, again, granular or 
fuscous degeneration of the nerve-cells was present in various 
degrees, occasionally even to disintegration of tho cells with 
destruction of their processes. One or more of these changes, 
and sometimes others, existed in a given case. 

TAe Neuroglia. — In the neuroglia the microscope revealed an 
unusual richness of its nuclei ; at least bodies similar to these 
were abundantly strewn throughout the sections. Sometimes 
there was an apparent relative increase in the amount of neuroglia 
generally ; occasionally, colloid bodies were found in the cortex, 
•or pigment granulationsj or microscopic patches which stained 
badly and had either a ground glass-like or fibrous appearance. 
Not seldiim were there various doubtful or equivocal appearances 
similar to some which are still matters of dispute between histo- 
logists. 

The Blood-vessels of the Cortex. — Many vessels contained 
aggregations of blood-corpuscles, by which they sometimes were 
completely filled or were bulged. 

Increase of the nuclei of the walls of the minute blood-vessels 
was a common appearance. 

Sometimes molecular deposits or pigmentary deposits were seen 
in or upon their walls. 

Either associated with these deposits or existing separately there 
were sometimes appearanoes of more or less irregular thickening 
or dilatation of the vascular wall. 

Now and then some vessels had a soft molecular appearance ; 
occasionally fusiform dilatation was seen ; more rarely, capillary 
rupture and extravasation, so that vessels were surrounded by 
minute ecchymosis. 

Cerebellum.— In the cerebellar cortex J. Luys described 
marked changes in the vessels and their contents even to solidifi- 
cation, hypersemia, serous infiltration, and abnormal coloration : 
and throughout the cerebellum A. Voisin found hypereemia, 
extravasation of blood-globules and of embryoplastic nuclei along 
the blood-vessels, in their walls, and even in the nervous tissue. 

Medulla Oblongata. — Various changes, especiidly prolifera- 
tion of embryo-plastic nuclei, have been described as extending 
between the cortex and the basal regions, but a higher interest 
naturally attaches to the lesions found in the medulla oblongata 
and its neighbourhood, inasmuch as hereabouts are situated the 
nuclear centres of those among the cerebral nerves whose functions 
first show impairment in general paralysis. 
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Magnan and others concluded the existence of ependymitie^, 
and of diffuse interstitial peri-ependymary encephalitis, particu- 
larly in the fourth ventricle. 

Here also Yoisin often found an immense number of embryo- 
plastic nuclei, or fusiform bodies, among the ganglionic nerve* 
cells of the nerve-nuclei and the fibres of the nerves. As in the 
brain, so here, they are most abundant in the walls of the vessels 
and in the perivascular spaces. '* The cells of the nuclei of origin 
of the nerves in the medulla oblongata may themselves be altered 
and transformed into fat in various stages, and suffer a necrotic 
change " which is more advanced and extensive in the facial than 
in the hypoglossal nucleus, and still more than in that of the 
abducens. Also there may be marked fuscous degeneration of 
the cells of the nuclei of origin of nerves in the medulla 
oblongata, or atrophy of these nerves at their origin ; with fatty 
degeneration of the glossal muscles and multiplication of the 
nuclei of their sarcolemma. In advanced cases fibrillary connee- 
tive tissue is found in the vascular walls. 

Bonnet and Foinoare describe the cells here as being occasion* 
ally fatty, and as always presenting rusty-hued granulations. 

In one ease J. P. Gray found the medulla oblongata of very 
small diameter, the pyramids small and indurated, the olivary 
bodies normal in appearance, and the cells of the corpora dentata 
well pronounced ; the roots of the hypoglossus highly atrophied, 
its fibrinous structure barely marked ; the ganglionic centre of 
the hypoglossus atrophied and in pigmentary degeneration ; while 
there was only a slight pigmentary degeneration of the centres of 
the vagus and facialis nerves. 

Connective tissue granulations of the qpendyma, intense vascu- 
larization, and even minute hemorrhages, and c^lular prohferation, 
in the floor of the fourth ventricle, with destruction of the cells 
of the nuclei of origin of the facial and hypoglossal nerves are 
described by Glovis Gallopaiu. To the naked eye the softened, 
half transparent, gelatiniform aspect of the grey matter is apparent : 
under the microscope are seen finely granular amorphous matter, 
isolated fatty granules, altered red blood-corpuscles, but especially 
rounded or oval cell-elements of homogeneous or slightly granu- 
lar appearance. Moreover, the ganglionie nerve-cells of the 
hypoglossal and faeial nuclei of origin appear as irregular masses 
composed of granulations, and often of reddish-yellow hue. 

Cranial Nerves, — In these Yoisin describes the following 
changes. 

O^u^ry nerves. Between the nerve^tubes efiusio& of bloodi- 
globules, and overgrowth of the normal nuclei, and collections of 
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hflDmatosine here, or m the nerve- tubes ; around the ves£(els heaps 
of nuclei. In the olfactory bulb, sanguineous effusion in the 
walls of the vessels, and degeneration of the nerve-cells. 

Optic nerve, third nerve, and sixth nerve. Overgrowth of 
their connective tissue, and compression of the nerve- tubes 
thereby ; and, in an advanced stage, granulo-fatty degeneration of 
the muscles supplied by the two latter. 

The facial nerve is unchanged but the 

Hypoglossal may be atrophied and present abundant embryo- 
plastic nuclei. 

The Spinal Cord. — The spinal cord, to whose grosser naked- 
eye changes in general paralysis Broussais, Boyd, Bucknill, and 
Joffe first more pcurticularly directed attention, has latterly been 
subjected to much microscopical investigation. 

In some general paralytics L. Clarke found softening of the 
spinal cord, ** in certain parts to the consistence of cream." '' In 
other instances, in which there was little or no external appear- 
ance of softening, I have found numerous areas of granular and 
fluid disintegration within and around the grey substance." 

Besides changes in the spinal meninges C. Westphal described 
others in the spinal cord itself, either (1) in the posterior 
columns ; or (2) in the posterior sections of the lateral columns ; 
or (3) in these two tracts simultaneously. 

(1). In the posterior columns he observed atrophy of the 
nerve elements, and growth of the connective tissue substance, 
which may be seen here and there in irregular plates varyiug in 
size and sometimes almost completely replacing the natural 
elements of the part. As a rule the alteration was most marked 
at the periphery of the column especially in the region of GoUs 
tracts, and the changes were often more extensive in the dorsal 
and lumbar than in the cervical region. Besides this, fat cells 
were described as sometimes being seen in fresh preparations, 
either firee, or upon the walls of the vessels ; and, frequently^ cor- 
pora amylacea; and, occasionally, pale nucleated cell-elements. 

(;i). In the lateral columns. In fresh preparations, free nucle- 
ated cells were seen lying in the tissue; and, in hardened prepara- 
tions, nerve-fibres surrounded by a network of connective tissue 
with knotted points containing nucleolar structures. The appear- 
ances here mainly difiSered fiom Iboee in the posterior columns by 
'^ the appearances and preservation of the reticular outline, the 
absence of the large irregular plates of connective tissue, and the 
constant presence of nucleated cells." When the lateral columns 
only were afiected, the disease was confined to their posterior 
segments, and was usually most pronounced in the dorsal region. 

K 2 
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The above cbange in tbe pogterior columns (grey degeneration) 
affected also the posterior roots of the spinal nerves, and^ as he 
thought, ceased at the fourth ventricle ; while that in the lateral 
columns (chronic, or granular-cell myelitis) could be traced 
through the pyramids of the medulla oblongata, and the pons 
Varolii, to the foot of the cerebral peduncle, but no farther. That 
a continuation of the spinal cord changes have more recently 
been traced higher up will presently appear. 

Now Westphal held that each kind of change was evidenced 
by special clinical features ; the former occurring with a " tabic " 
form of gait, the latter with a ** paralytic " form of gait. 

Th. Simon of Hamburgh denied the frequency or the charac- 
teristic nature of the '^ granule-cell myelitis " in general paralysis, 
or its intimate relation with the symptoms of the latter, inasmuch 
as he had not found these cells more frequent in the spinal cords 
of general paralytics than of others, not even when they are so 
abundant as to indicate a preceding myelitis. As well as in 
general paralysis the granule-cell myelitis was found in phthisi8> 
chronic mania, and melancholia, and, especially, senile dementia. 
Simon also found a chronic spinal meningitis connected with 
phthisis. 

The frequency of the granule-cells in the spinal cords of 
general paralytics, however, was admitted by Ludwig Meyer, but 
he rejected Westphal's view that they could be connected with 
the cHnical symptoms, and, like Th. Simon, he found these cells 
in the cords of tubercular patients. He described fatty and cal- 
careous changes in the vascular walls, and considered the point 
of origin of the granule-cells and fat granules in these, and 
other, cases to be the fatty degeneration of the walls of the 
vessels of grey and white substance, both in brain and cord. 

With reference to the upward continuation of the changes in 
the medulla spinalis, Babenau, who found the granular cells in 
the spinal cord, sometimes also found them continued upward 
through the medulla oblongata and pons Varolii into the crura 
cerebri, the radiating tract, and the centrum ovale of Vieussens. 
Both in the cord and in these parts did he also find degeneration 
of the blood-vessels. 

Huguenin declared that the granule-cells may originate in 
general paralysis, from the nuclei of the neurogliar *' cells," from 
diose of the cells forming capillaries, or of the muscular coat 
of large vessels; from the connective tissue cells surrounding 
blood-vessels ; from spindle cells of inner layer of cerebral grey 
cortex ; and from the ganglionic nerve-cells. Huguenin, more- 
over, was of opinion that he sometimes traced the grey degenera- 
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tion of the posterior columns of the cord into the cerebral crura. 
Also that a rich deposit of cellular elements (emigrated lymph- 
corpuscles), which he could recognize in the internal capsule and 
corona radiata, bore some relation to the morbid process. In 
this view the *^ granular- cell myelitis" would follow the same 
course as the descending degeneration which succeeds to lesions 
of the radiations of the basis cruris cerebri, especially of the 
internal capsule. 

The anterior roots of the cervical nerves were found in advanced 
fatty degeneration by Gray ; who also observed increase of con- 
nective tissue; and accumulation of granule-cells in the post- 
lateral columns, and along the vessels. 

Bonnet and Poincare failed to observe sclerosis, or fatty 
degeneration. — or granulations of the fibres — in the cord. They 
found unimportant changes therein ; such as rust-coloured pig- 
ment or granulations in the nerve-cells, close to the '* ependyma." 
Occasionally, also, they found free droplets of fat in the stroma, 
or minute heemorrhages. The ganglia on the posterior roots of 
the spinal nerves, and those interpolated on certain cranial nerves, 
may exhibit the same pigmentation of nerve cells as in the cord ; 
with, perhaps, black pigment or amyloid bodies in the stroma. 

The principal changes reported by Bingrose Atkins in the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord of certain general paralytics, 
and variously combined in different cases, were, fibrosis of 
vessels; pigment atrophy of the nuclei of origin of the eighth 
and ninth cranial nerves, and of cells in the anterior spinal 
oomua; atrophy of nerve fibres; coarseness and molecular 
degeneration of connective tissue, and general nuclear prolifer- 
ation throughout ; obliteration of central canal ; and perivascu- 
lar erosion with miliary sclerosis. 

In the spinal cord, precisely as in the brain, Voisin found the 
primary lesion to be vascular and perivascular ; followed by bias- 
temic effusion in the nervous substance. Here also the vascular 
changes may advance to the formation of connective tissue in and 
around their walls. Both the lesions of the vessels and the 
effusion of embryoplastic nuclei in the nervous substance become 
more and more manifest as one nears, first the grey substance, 
and then the centre of the cord, the central artery being almost 
always extremely altered. 

Sympathetic Ganglia. — Bonnet and Poincare describe marked 
changes in the sympathetic ganglia, and especially in those of the 
cervical region, to the disease of which they assign the leading 
place in t£e production of general paralysis. They find a sub- 
stitution of connective tissue and of appose globules, for the 
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nerve-oells, in general paralysis ; the connectiye tissae is greatly 
increased (sclerosis) ; heaps of adipose cellules replace constella- 
tions of nerve*cell8, and are sometimes tinted of a deep brown 
colour ; the nerve-cells, now but sparsely seen, are pigmented ; and 
pigment-masses may be scattered through tbe connectiTe tissae 
and on the walls of the vessels. In the cervical ganglia the 
vessels may also be distended, and even varicose. 

Thus, substitution of cellular tissue and of adipose '' cellules," 
for the nerve-cells, is the essence of the change they describe. 

Sciatic Nerves. — On examining the sciatic nerve in some 
general, paralytics Bevan Lewis found it diminished in size ; and 
under the microscope there were seen ; — a fasciculate atrophy of 
the nerve tubuli, involving both the medullary sheath and axis 
cylinder — defective staining of the axis cylinders — increased 
vascularization — and hyperplasia of the intra-funicular connective 
element. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
pathology, and pathological physiology. 

Pathology. 

{a). It is not within the scope of this work to speak with 
any fulness of the essential nature of general paralysis — either 
clinical or pathological. 

As to the former— M^ essential clinical nature — one need 
only glance at the very different views that have been maintained 
on this question. That general paralysis is simply a complica- 
tion, or even a termination, of insanity (doctrine of duality) ; or, 
on the other hand, that it is a distinct and special form of disease, 
evidenced by symptoms both mental, motor, and sensory (doctrine 
of unity) ; or, again, that the affection of motility is the primary 
and essential part of the malady, the mental affection, if present, 
being secondary and accidental ; or, again, that there are two 
distinct kinds of general paralysis — one with, the other without, 
insanity; — are views each of which has had a distinguished 
following. 

(h). '^ot have the views as to the se'at of the disease been less 
various; and some, combining in themselves the opinions of 
several, have declared that general paralysis arises from disease 
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of the spmal cord^ or of the hrain, or of the sympathetic oerves, 
or irom a peripherical influence on the nervous apparatus, or 
without any appreciable lesion of the nervous system. 

(c). Cerebral Congestion and inflammation. As to the much- 
vexed question of the essential nature of the pathological process 
afiecting the nervoas system in general paralysis, we may briefly 
note the important role so often assigned to cerebral congestion of 
an active kind. Of the several different vie^s entertained on this 
subject it will suffice to state the following : — 

That cerebral congestion is the proximate or determining cause 
of general paralysis. 

That the repeated or persistent cerebral congestion causes 
irritation, and then a disorganizing inflammation. 

That it acts by causing capillary obstruction, and consequent 
necrotic softening of the encephalon. 

That the inflammatory cerebral congestion or the interstitial 
sub- phlegmasia is an epiphenomenon of degeneration. 

That the cerebral congestion is secondary, and that the meningo- 
encephalitis, when it exists, occurs secondarily, and very late, and 
as a consequence of a failure of the general nutrition. 

Here also our attention is claimed by a conflict of opinion as 
to whether the essential pathological change in general paralysis 
is principally and primarily of a more or less frank inflammatory 
nature, or principally and primarily of a degenerative nature. 

Thus the observers of one group look upon an active inflam- 
matory stage as being primary, those of the other look upon it 
either as secondary or as non-existent. To the minds of the 
former, again, the degeneration of cortico-meniugeal vessels, of 
nerve-cells, or of neuroglia, is secondary ; for the latter, these 
degenerations are primary. 

1 . General Paralysis viewed principally and primarily as 
an Inflammation, — In 1826 A. L. J. Bayle asserted that general 
paralysis *' is the effect of irritation or inflammation of the cortical 
grey substance of the cerebrum, which directly disorders the func- 
tions of the brain. This irritation, or this inflammation, is in its 
turn the direct result of a chronic inflammation of the soft men- 
inges, which commences at their interval or cerebral surface." 
The chronic meningitis, he says, is sometimes accompanied by 
consecutive inflammation of the cortical grey substance of the 
hemispheres. In his view it was not that an acute inflammation 
of the meninges and brain had become chronic and produced 
insanity and paralysis — quite otherwise — for he stated that the 
lesion of general paralysis has a chronic course, is determined by 
its special proper causes, and never succeeds an acute inflamma- 
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tion. Very similar to t\xem, rIso^ were the views held hy him in 
1822 and in 1825. 

In a single sentence, published! in 1829, M. Oeorget refereF 
symptoms like some of those in general paralysis to general 
chronic encephalitis. But he proceeds to confound this with 
mere diminution of brain-consistence in cachectic sane persons 
dying after lingering illness, such as phthisis. This, and his 
subsequent hostility to the views of Bayle^ prove that the patho- 
logy and morbid histology of what is now called general paralysis 
were at that time quite unknown to Georget 

At nearly the same period L. F. Galmeil held that in general 
paralysis there was chronic inftanmxation of the encephalon which 
worked its principal ravages at the periphery of the gyri, in the- 
grey substance, and in the envelopes oi the brain ; and that the 
chronic inflammation produced general paralysis by determining 
a special modification of the bradn of nnknowor nature: and 
twenty years later Bailfarger was of this same view as to the 
proximate cause of general paralysis. Similarly in 185^ Oalmeil 
attributed the symptoms to chronic difiTuse periencephalitis. 

Deeming the specific morbid change in general paralysis to be 
a softening of the middle layer of the cortical substance of the 
cerebrum, Parchappe viewed the softening as due to an infiamma- 
tory process. 

General paralysis is the result of chronic encephalitis said 
Belhomme. This encephalitis, at first superficial, and only 
producing slight symptoms^ augments little by little, and invades 
the cerebral mass layer by layer, so to speak, until the central 
parts are reached and life is extinguished. In rapid cases, he 
said, the inflammation seizes on the whole encephalon. The 
cerebellum sometimes participates in the general inflammatory 
process. 

The researches of Franz Meschede led him to conclude that 
general paralysis possessed as its pathological lesion a parenchy- 
matous inflammation of the inner layer of the grey cortical sub- 
stance of the cerebral hemispheres, — an inflammation aflecting 
their nerve-cells principally. 

Ludwig Meyer supported the inflammatory view : chronic men- 
ingitis plays an important part according to him, and chronic 
encephalitis generally follows. The inflammatory action starts 
from the walls of the capillary vessels of the grey cortex. 

But before this Bouillaud had considered that general paralysis 
might be one of the terminations of general acute encephalitis. 
He observed that where patients do not succumb to a general 
acute encephalitis, and it, instead of ending in recovery, passes 
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into a clironio state, there slowly supervene mental alienatioD and 
" general paralysis." Previously he had attributed the symptomB 
of general paralysis to a chronic inflammation, — more especially 
of the cerebellum, and of the anterior part of the cerebral lobes. 

One of his cases was also spoken of by L. Lunier as being due 
to acute hydrocephalus which had become chronic; and A. P. 
Bequin observed several cases, which he believed to be general 
paralysis of the insane, to follow upon acute meningo-encephalitis 
or "cerebral fever." Yet, in the necropsy he records, the lesions 
were those of acute or subacute meningitis with fibrinous and 
purulent effusion, and, therefore, distinct from general paralysis, 
which he agrees is due to chronic diffuse encephalitis. 

That the diffuse meningo-encephalitis in general paralysis might 
take on an acute form was maintained by A. J. Linas. 

Dr. S. Wilks in 1866 inclined to the view that general paraly- 
sis is of the nature of a common inflammation, so that it bears 
the same relation to acute meningo-encephalitis or cerebritis as 
other chronic do to the corresponding acute affections — the same 
relation, he said, that a chronic rheumatic arthritis, affecting all 
the same structures, bears to an acute synovitis of a joint going 
on to involve all the tissues of the part ; and he added that any 
form of chronic periencephalitis may be attended by the symp- 
toms usually observed in general paralysis. Nevertheless, even 
in the same paper he called it a " peculiar inflammatory process." 
In 1868 he named the process " meningo-cerebritis chronica," or 
" peri-encephalo-meningitis." In his recently reprinted Lectures 
he has described the affection as "a disease of the cerebro-spinal 
centres having the same relation to acute inflammation as phthisis 
has to pneumonia, or a chronic rheumatic arthritis to an acute 
synovitis, or, more appropriately, a chronic B right's disease to an 
acute nephritis." 

y. Magnan concluded that there was generalized diffuse inter- 
stitial encephalitis, invading the brain both from the external sur- 
face and from the ventricular : while H. SchiUe spoke of ence- 
phalo-myelitis chronica ; complicated in the typical variety with a 
meningitis chronica. 

It was believed by A. Lubimoff that the morbid process in gen- 
eral paralysis is a chronic interstitial inflammation. In the pro- 
duction of the phenomena of the disease he and others attributed 
an important share to the proliferation of the cellules of the in- 
terstitial tissue of the brain. After hypereemias in the course of 
general paralysis the endosmotic conditions are changed, the 
neuroglia- cellules become swollen, and disorder the nutrition of 
the nerve-cells. Finally, by their frequency and repetition the 
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hyperflBmias alter the nerve-cells essentially, and irreparably im- 
pair the psychical functions. 

Hitzig agrees ''that general paralysis in a more restrained sense, 
and so far as concerns the brain, is a chronic or sometimes, father, 
a subacute interstitial (peri) encephalitis, which in course of time 
leads to destruction of the ganglion cells, and to atrophy of the 
brain/' 

That the morbid change is disease, appnraofahtg the aotrae of 
chronic inflammation, of the outer layers of the grey substance 
of the brain convolutions, was the yiew of T. S. Clouston. 

Aug. Voisin also adheres to the inflammatory view, certainly 
in 1875, 1877, and, again, in 1879 : and inflammation of the 
periphery of the encephalon was also deemed by BurlureauK the 
essential lesion in general paralysis : while Dr. Crichton Browne 
has joined himself to those who consider general paralysis to be 
of inflammatory nature. 

Well placed from the flrst by the weight of so great authority 
as that of Bayle and Calmeil, the doctrine of the inflanmiatory 
nature of general paralysis for many years ruled supreme. Not 
that the precise character of the inflammation or the elements 
primarily afiected by it were agreed upon. As to what part of 
the encephalon or meninges was the special seat of inflammation^ 
as to whether the latter was interstitial or parenchymatous, and 
as to its relations with ordinary acute inflammation of the same 
structures, opinion. was divided, and discrepancy rife. 

In fact, at an early period departures were made from the pure 
and simple doctrine of inflammation, and the r^le assigned to the 
latter was by no means always the same. 

It has been seen that almost at the outset Calmeil spoke of a 
special modification of the brain, of unknown nature, as being 
produced by the chronic inflammation, and as, in its turn, con- 
ditioning the symptoms ; and following him, no doubt, Daveau 
gave expression to similar views. 

Baillarger described two orders of lesions as characterizing 
difierent cases in general paralysis. I, The inflammatory — those 
due to peripheral meningo-encepbalitis : and, II, those dependent 
upon hydrocephalic or serous effusion, with atrophy or softening 
of brain. Lesions of this second order would usually be distinct 
from those of the first, and from the works of Dance, Moulin and 
Bochoux have been selected cases of general paralysis following 
chronic hydrocephalus, or serous efiusion consecutive to apoplexy. 
This latter view, I think, must be rejected : indeed Griesinger 
gave the weight of his name to the statement that apoplexy is 
never the foundation of general paralysis. 
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Then, again, an identity was assumed by Loniar between 
genera] paralysis of the insane, hydrocephalas of adults and of 
the aged, and the chronic affections of meninges or of enoephalon 
which succeed the acute inflammations of these structures. He 
inclined to the doctrine of Broussais, which would assign the 
changes in general paralysis to ''irritation," and held that the 
first step was cerebral congestion, or, more rarely, intra-craniai 
heomorrhage. 

Views such as these may be deemed as in some sort a compro- 
mise, or transitional, between the exclusively inflammatory doc- 
trine and the views immediately to be mentioned. 

II. General Paralysis viewed as primarily {and principally) 
a Degeneration. 

L. v. Marc6 questioned the inflammatory origin of general 
paralysis, and thought it due, rather, to a chronic congestion with 
exudation — a view to which even Galmeil inclined for the milder 
simple cases. And it has been held by some that the disease is 
essentially degenerative, that, for example, a degeneration of the 
vascular walls occurs in the pia-mater and cerebral cortex, which 
gives origin to obstruction and derangement of circulation ; and 
these to derangement of nutrition, while there is secondarily a 
spreading and devastating formation of connective tissue in the 
cortex and elsewhere, leading to destruction of the nerve-elements. 
Delasiauve suggested that there was in general paralysis a degen* 
erative element, of which the sanguineous stasis, less active 
than passive, was the result and not the cause. These are very 
different from the older view that general paralysis is due to an 
inflammation of the brain and meninges, from irritation brought 
on by repeated active congestions. 

Bucknillspokeof general paralysis as being "essentially a disease 
of nutrition affecting the whole nervous system." " It consists in 
some vice of nutrition whose nature is yet unknown, but whose 
extent embraces the whole of the nervous system, and is by no 
means limited to the encephalic centres." Again, " The morbid 
processes in the brain are not encephalitic." 

Much to the point is the summary given by the Swedish 
physician Salomon who, after referring to degeneration of the 
vascular walls and of the neuroglia in general paralysis, asserted 
that this disease '' consists essentially in a degenerative process in 
the adventitious membrane of the vessels of the pia-mater, and in 
the tissue connecting the elements of the cortical substance of the 
brain (neuroglia), which degenerative process in its development 
causes the change of the grey cerebral cells into an inert mass.'^ 
Something more than hyperesmia is required to effect this ; and 
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that additional element is supposed to constitute the peculiarity 
of the disease^ and to be of a degenerative nature. 

More recently (1868 and 1875) Bonnet and Poincar^ consider 
that inflammation is not necessarily present in general paralysis, 
and that when it does occur it is late in the course of the disease, 
and is the result of defective nutrition. They agree with the 
earlier writers as to the existence of cerebral congestion, and the 
r6le that it plays ; but not as to the primum movens of that 
congestion. Especially do they agree with Bayle as to the unity 
of &e disease and the congestive element ; while they differ from 
him, essentially, as to the interpretation of the symptoms and the 
point of departure. They believe that the alterations found in 
the encephalon are the consequences of disorders of the cerebral 
circulation following impairment of the function of the sympa- 
thetic ganglia, owing to their diseased condition, as described in a 
preceding chapter. They say that in these ganglia they find the 
anatomical point of departure of the disease ; and that the changes 
in the encephalon are only the consequences of disorders pro- 
duced in the cerebral circulation by the sclerosis and fatty sub- 
stitution in the cervical sympathetic ganglia, — changes which 
have a paralyzing effect upon the vessels. '' All the alterations 
we have described bring on disorders of nutrition in most of the 
organs — disorders which tend to fatty degeneration, or other 
modifications of their elements, and betray themselves on the 
physiological side, at first by ataxy, and then by prostration of 
the functions both of the life of relation and the vegetative." 
Thus, in their view, vaso-motor lesions and disorders are of the 
very essence of the disease. 

Dr. G. F. Blandford inclined to the views of Bonnet and 
Foincar6 as published by them in 1 868. 

Very recently J. Luys joins himself to those who believe that 
the morbid process in general paralysis is a true, diffuse, interstitial 
sclerosis of the neuroglia of the nervous centres. In his view 
this acts both directly on the true nerve-elements, and indirectly 
by implicating the vessels. It starts from different points in 
different cases, sometimes in the white substance, sometimes in 
the cortex, sometimes in the spinal cord, and hence its forms are 
very different at the commencement in different cases. Of course, 
however, it may be argued that this sclerosis is inflammatory in 
nature. 

There is much to commend a former statement by Luys, who, 
after ascribing the changes of general paralysis in and about the 
vascular walls and perivascular spaces seated in the nervous 
centres, to the effects of congestion, even if of a passive kind^ 
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and showing that the process is a complex one^ in which both the 
over* supply of blood and the proliferative reaction of the vascular 
walls play simultaneous and important parts, — proceeds to show 
that this is a special form of plastic congestion ; intermediate to 
simple congestion, whose barriers it has overleaped; and to 
exudative congestion, unto which it has not attained ; — it is more 
than mere passive congestion by reason of its exudative ten- 
dencies, yet it is not inflammation, at the outset (at least), by 
reason of the absence of primordial erethism and of purulent 
formation. 

To the preceding we may add one or two points of pathological 
interest. 

(a). General paralysis has been considered by some as primarily 
and essentially a disease of the spinal cord, and others have given 
a most prominent place to the spinal lesions \y%de morbid anatomy 
8upra\ . 

(j3). The view was formulated by Ach. Foville, that although 
in the vast majority of cases general paralysis is an independent 
primary cerebral affection, yet that, exceptionally, it is consecutive 
to some other affection of the nervous system, and results from 
the propagation to the cerebral hemispheres of disease either from 
the spinal cord,* or from a cranial nervcf 

As to locomotor ataxy, in this relation, cases have been pub- 
lished by Simon, Vulpian, Liouville, and perhaps the second and 
third cases by F. Nicol. Westphals cases may also be compared 
with these. 

Westphal has also observed general paralysis follow atrophy of 
the fifth cranial nerve and Oasserion ganglion ; and, also, atrophy 
of the olfactory nerves. Falret's example of this " propagation " 
was one from disease causing partial palsy of the third cranial 
nerve. Three of his cases, Nos. 89, 90, and 91, were claimed by 
Mob^che as belonging to the same category as those of Foville : 
even for a long period had amaurosis preceded the symptoms of 
general paralysis in them. General paralysis has been observed 
by Baillarger consecutively to progressive muscular atrophy. 

(7). The homology between the morbid changes in general 
paralysis and in certain forms of Bright's disease was noted by 
Salomon in 1861 ; afld the toxic origin of general paralysis (in 
some cases at least) was long ago suggested by Dr. Jno. Hitch- 
man; and more recently by Burman, inasmuch as the cerebral 
changes bore a strong resemblance to those of cirrhotic kidneys 

* As that producing, eaj gra.^ locomotor ataxy. 

t As that producing, ea; gra.^ amaurosis, ptosis, strabismus. 
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and liveors, notoriously linked to toxemia, especially of alcoholic 
origin. A toxic origin has also recently been suggested by I. 
Ashe, but there seems to be little support for his hypothesis that 
general paralysis may be due to retention of an undue amount of 
phosphoras in the system ; that it is a form of chronic phos- 
phorus poisoning, in fact 

(S). As bearing upon certain pathological changes in general 
paralysis it is well to bear in mind how, in active states of the 
oerebral circulation, certain natural obstacles to the local circula- 
tory freedom bring about chronic thickening of the pi a- arachnoid, 
increase in size of Pacchionian bodies, increase of subarachnoid 
fluid, thickening of the skull inwards, and some increase in the 
firmness of the brain. (Wilks and Moxon. Path. Anat., 2nd 
Ed. p. 205.) 

(e). The arachnoid cysts sometimes found in general paralytics 
result, either from the transformation of blood effused into the 
arachnoid cavity, whether by primary hsemorrhagic extravasation, 
or, probably, by rupture of fattily degenerated vessels of pachy- 
meningitio neo-membranes; or perhaps, occasionally, from fibrinous 
effusion. 

The Pathological Physiology of General Paralysis. — 
To trace the many symptoms of general paralysis to the various 
effects upon physiological function of the several stages of the 
morbid process, or to its several kinds, or to the several localitiea 
mainly affected, is a task which has varied in its execution with 
each advance, or supposed advance, or each caprice of fashion, 
in physiological and in pathological teaching. 

Broadly speaking, the motor signs and the mental symptoms 
more usually proceed in somewhat parallel lines and with some- 
what equal paces, and in reference to this association Maudsley has 
written that '' not only does the morbid state of the motor centre 
lead to a difficulty of expression by the appropriate movements, but 
the diseased motor intuition enters into the intellectual life, and in 
conjunction with morbid ideas there, gives rise to all sorts of 
extravagant and outrageous ^ delusions as to personal power.'' 
Again, he points out how more than usually impossible is the 
correction of the delusions, on account of the failure of the 
muscular sense partially closing the avenue thereby a knowledge 
of the qualities of objects is acquired, and leaving the patient a 
prey to internal disorder. 

In the first two of the three stages he described, the ** paraly- 
tic " symptoms were attributed by Bayle to the effects of conges- 
tion of the pia-mater (and brain), and of thickening of the 
meninges ; and in the third and last stage, partly to the same 
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eongestion^ but especially to tlie pressiire exerted by the now 
excessive arachnoid, subarachnoid, and ventricular serosity. 

The delirium, exaltation, agitation, and furor^ he assigned to 
the irritation exercised by the inflamed meninges on the cortical 
substance of the convexity and internal surface of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and thence on the entire encephalon : — ^the ambitious 
ideas to the indirect effect on the cortical substance, and sue- 
eessively, on the whole brain, of the sanguineous congestion of 
the pta- mater and of the inflammation of the internal face of 
the arachnoid:— the dementia to compression of the brain by 
serosity:-^ the apoplectiform attacks to sudden sanguineous con- 
gestion in the vessels of the pia mater and brain: — and the 
convulsions to consecutive inflammation of the grey cortex of the 
cerebrum ; or, rarely, to sudden serous effusion upon its aurfiace^ 
or into its ventricles. 

Among the earlier observers were some who attributed the 
mental symptoms, in general paralysis, to the diseased state of 
the cerebral cortex, and the motor to that of the cer^ral medul- 
lary substance. 

Bagonet ascribed the general motor paresis to bulbar lesion^ 
perhaps due to extension of the morbid process irom the brain- 
cortex. 

Olouston found the anterior and upper convolutions of the 
brain to be the parts most affected in the cases where the mental 
symptoms had been most severe,— the base and fourth ventricle 
where the epileptiform convulsions had been prominent, — and, 
perhaps, Broca's convolution where the speech had been specially 
affected. 

When the articulation was much affected Spitzka found the 
lesions specially about the insula, the operculum, and the upper 
aspect of the temporal lobe ; as well as the lenticular nucleus 
(the part, he says, with greatest vascular lesion in general paraly^ 
sis). *When the paralysis of the extremities was very marked 
the lesions were most advanced in the upper parts of the prse^ 
central and post-central, and contiguous, gyri. With slight motor 
paresis, and marked mnemonic failure, were lesions of the second 
and third frontal gyri. 

To pass more pi^tioolarty to individaal sigm and Bymptoms. 

Speech, Bouilkud viewed the c^ebellura aa eontaioing the co- 
ordinating centres for the movements of the lower extremities; — 
the anterior cerebral lobes as the coordinating centres o£ speech. 

He ascribed the stammering, or loss of speech, in general pa- 
ralysis to chronic inflammation of the anterior part of the cerebral 
lobes, BSki to a similar alteration of the cerebellum he assigned 
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tbe inco-ordination of the lower limbs^ the failure in locomotion 
and in maintaining the equilibrium. For him tbere was no 
paralysis here ; bat a ^* desequilibration '* of movement as, said 
he, in an animal deprived of the cerebellum. And he has 
recently confirmed the same view as to the speech disorders of 
cerebral diseases. 

That a relation subsists between the speech- affection and the 
mental condition ('^dispositions d esprit; of the patient was a 
belief supported by Lasegue, or at least, like others, he denied 
that the incertitude and hesitation of speech were proportional 
to the trembling of the tongue or to the vermicular movement of 
the lips : and Linas considered loss or, rather, impairment of the 
memory of words (Bouillaud) an element in the speech-disorder 
of general paralytics, of which the other elements were the so- 
called " paralyses " of the tongue, lips, and face. 

The lesions of certdn nerve-nuclei beneath the floor of the 
fourth ventricle were indicated by Olovis Gallopain as the ana- 
tomical basis of the disorder of speech in general paralysis ; and 
like Marce he considered the dysphasia as dependent upon, and 
directly proportional to, the labial and liugual ataxy. In stating 
that the difficulty of articulation resulted from trembling and 
irregular quasi-convulsive contractions of the muscles of the 
tongue, lips, face, and sometimes lower jaw, Marc4., even if not 
entirely right, was in advance of the older writers who attributed 
the articulatory disorder to paralysis of the tongue. 

On the other hand, the disorders of speech in general paraly- 
sis were several years ago placed by M. Yoisin in three groups, 
each of which he assigned to certain lesions occupying certain 
sites. The early hesitaticm and slowness of speech, and the 
omission of words are mainly of psychical origin, and due to 
lesions of the frontal lobes and insula, to which lesions of the 
fibres from these parts to the bulb may add themselves. Second- 
ly, the trembling, stammering, and jabbering are somatic in 
origin, are ataxic, and due to bulbar lesions. Finally, the 
mutism is due either to absolute failure of ideas ; or to advanced 
degeneration of the bulbar nerve-nuclei, or of the lingual 
muscles;— or to lesions of the gyral speech-centre, of the fibres 
thence to the bulb, and of the corpus striatum. 

Other Motor y and especially Ataxic, Symptoms. — Voisin also 
thinks that the trembling and twitching of the lips, face, and 
tongue are due to lesion of the roots, and of the cells of the 
nuclei of origin, of the facial and hypoglossal nerves in the 
medulla oblongata ; — that the ataxic disorders of the limbs are 
due to lesion of the posterior part of the spintJ cord or of the 
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posterior spinal meninges ; — that the pupillary inequality, slug- 
gishness, and dilatation are due to lesions of the origin of one or 
hoth of the third cranial nerves ; and that pupillary contraction 
is due to lesion of the roots of first and second dorsal pairs of 
nerves, or of the cilio-spinal centre of the cord situate between 
the fifth cervical and the third dorsal ; or, later, that the pupillary 
changes are often due to vaso-motor spasm or paralysis, or to 
lesions of the optic thalami ; — that the temporary pareses and 
paralyses are due to temporary hypereemiee ; hut if persistent are 
due to a complication, such as cerebral haBuiorrhage, localized 
meningo-encephalitis, or unilateral cerebral atrophy of the side 
opposite to the hemiplegia. 

Convulsions, — At first attributed to secondary inflammation 
with softening, and occasionally, meningeal adhesion of the 
cerebral cortex ; or, rarely, to rapid serous effusion, the convul- 
sions of general paralysis were at a later period attributed to 
seizures of cerebral congestion, — still later, to sudden anaemia 
from contraction of cerebral blood-vessels induced by various 
" irritations," and probably connected with an increased reflex- 
excitability of the medulla oblongata ; and, later still, to any one 
of several causes such as meningeal ecchymosis, pachymeningitic 
fluxion, intense cerebral congestion, or even minute heemorrhages 
from rupture of ampullary dilatations of arterioles; — while by 
one of the most recent observers, Oraggi, they are ascribed to 
stasis in the meningeal veins, easily brought about by disturb- 
ances of the circulation when the meninges are thickened. 

In the Journal of Mental Science for January, 1876, I have 
attempted to trace a relation between the special distribution and 
range of the convulsive symptoms, and the speech-troubles in 
general paralysis, on the one hand, and on the other, the distri- 
bution of the cortical changes, especially of that associated with 
adhesion to the meninges. In this, as well as in every case ex- 
amined for years before that period and since, I have kept minute 
records of all the cerebro-meningeal adhesions, in order to test 
recent views as to the localization of cerebral functions, by com- 
paring the differences in the distribution of the adhesions with the 
differences observed in the clinical symptoms, in different cases. 
A large number of these records as to adhesions are summarized 
in my paper in the Journal of Mental Science for April, 1878,* 

That which I wished to test Dr. Ach. Foville has since assumed, 
and the motor paresis and the spasmodic disorders of different 
parts are consigned by him, each to lesions of special cortical 

* See the Second Part of this work. 
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centres. Assaming that the cortical lesion in ihe ironto-parietal 
conYolutions is constant, he believes that the progressive disorders 
of the motor functions in general paralysis are explained ; — at 
Ursty by the excitation produced in the different motor centres 
situated in these convolutions, and due to the hypereemia — then, 
by the successive congestive attacks; — and, finally, by the pro- 
gressive sclerosis of the period of decline. These views are 
purely hypothetical, but of course are those naturally flowing out 
of recent researches on the localization of cerebral function. 

Similar views, carried Airther and applied to the explanation 
of the mental and sensory symptoms, have since then been pub- 
lished by Dr. Orichton Browne, and he has related the histories 
of the patients whose brains are figured in the plates with and by 
which he has enriched his paper and exemplified the distribution 
of the adhesions. 

More lately, Dufour has traced out the adhesions and atrophies 
in several cases of general paralysis, and endeavoured therefrom 
to explain the functional localizations in various forms of the disease. 

On the other hand, writing before the more modem experiments 
had been made. Dr. J. Luys considered the various motor disorders 
in general paralysis to be expressive of a profound and progres- 
sive derangement in the cerebellar function. For the progressive 
general muscular enfeeblement and the local motor perturba- 
tions producing disorder of speech, and of gait, paralyses, con- 
vulsions, and so forth, are also observed in different cases of cere- 
bellar disease, and are general or partial according to the amount of 
cerebellar involvement. To this there is an exactsimilitude, be says, 
in general paralysis, save for the tendency to generalization of 
the morbid process in the latter. Yet the unequal invasion in 
different cases leads to a further specialization of the symptoms. 
In this view the inessential nature of mental symptoms in gen- 
eral paralysis is obvious. 

Psychical Symptoms* — ^As to the production of the psychical 
disorders in general paralysis several views have been expressed 
above. To tibiem we may add that Meynert, and before him Bouil- 
land, attributed the loss of memory in general paralysis to lesion 
of the firontal lobes. 

The failure of attention, of intelligence, and of the power of 
judgment in general paralysis are ascribed by Orichton Browne 
to lesions of the frontal lobes, and the exalted delusions to mor- 
bid stimulation of the so-called higher, and cortical, motor centres 
in the posterior firontal and in the parietal regions. 

The rapid flight of ideas in general paralysis is attributed by 
Spitzka to hyperemia of the cerebral capillaries, the incoherence 
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to patches of the hypenBinic engorgement passing over into 
stasis : — attacks of stupor to more extreme and genend stasis :— • 
and subseqaent lucidity to the breaking up of the opalescent 
hyaline cylinder into which the blood-corpuscles had coalesced 
during the stasis. 

Luys thought the cerebeller innervation exercises a mediate 
stimulating influence upon the cerebral activity. Boused to over* 
action by the morbid process, the cerebellar innervation is pro* 
jected with greater vehemence into the corpora striata in the early 
stages ; — but this gives place finally^ to exhaustion and diminished 
influx. At first the increased cerebellar influx leads to grand 
ideas in general paralysis ; but, finally, a sort of asthenia strikes 
the psychical functions when the cerebellar influence becomes 
attenuated, the coexistent feelings of prostration, melancholia, 
and hypochondria, betraying a sort of unconscious appreciation 
of the progressive destruction of foci of cerebellar innervation. 
The cerebral cortex, therefore, acts automatically, according to 
its habitude, but now upon fictitious data transmitted to it 
from the cells of the corpora striata — in a state of erethism, or 
the reverse. Thus it becomes the sport of true hallucinations, of 
which sometimes hypersthenia, sometimes asthenia, is the com- 
mon basis. 

I would utterly reject this fanciful theory. 

Gonfironted with these various, and often irreconcilable, views 
one may proceed to examine the subject anew. 

Proposed View. — ^In the interpretation of the various symp- 
toms of general paralysis, it may be broadly stated that the mor- 
bid process in the nervous system first deranges, and then destroys, 
or tends to destroy, the functions of the parts affected. 

Tet is the interpretation surrounded by grave difficulties. 
For: — 1, The morbid process is modified in different cases. — 2, 
Its extent varies likewise. — 8, The part or parts at which it begins, 
also vary in different instances. — 4, In some cases the greater 
portion of the cerebro-spinal system may be more or less involved 
in a general disturbance of nutrition and disorder of function, 
while, in others, the diseased action may long be comparatively 
localized. — 5« As different nervous districts are successively and 
progressively implicated, it usually happens that the function of 
one part is merely exaggerated or disordered at the same time as 
that of another is practically destroyed. — 6, The destruction of 
an inhibitory centre, under these circumstances, will permit 
relative over-action of functionally related centres, which have 
escaped firom its regulative influence. 

Motor and mental nervous centres are markedly implicated in 

L 2 
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the morbid process. The motor disorders cannot be fnlly ex- 
plained by any secondary disease of the fibres which merely trans- 
mit motor impulses^ although this disease plays its share in the 
later stages. 

On the one hand, as the principal lesions of general paralysis 
apparently are situate in the cerebral cortex^ and, on the other, as 
recent investigations tend to show that in the cortex are situated 
not only the mental centres, as ordinarily believed, but the highest 
motor centres also, hence there has arisen an inclination to adopt 
a ^1-knit theory that the mental and motor symptoms in general 
paralysis are due to a widely- spread cortical lesion, including 
within its area of action both the motor and the mental centres, 
to which indeed we may add the sensory. 

And here I would bring to the notice of modem experimenters 
that practically this physiological view as to the existence of 
cortical psycho-motor centres is not so new as they deem it to be. 
It is constantly implied by Bayle. Parchappe, again, speaks of 
softening of the cerebral cortex in general paralysis as producing 
the diminution of the muscular forces, and difficulty in the move- 
ments co-ordinated by the will. On this point also may be 
consulted the Revue Medicate for Sept. 1846, as to lesions of 
superficial parts of the brain producing paralysis; and many 
cases in Lallemand's works. 

As to the particular parts of the cortex necessarily involved, 
under this theory, they vary as one adopts the conclusions of this 
or that physiologist. But, watching the proceedings of the ex- 
perimentalists, one may utilize the actual outcome of their inter- 
ference with the brains of lower animals, and yet be animated by 
a feeling of caution and reserve in accepting many of the rigid 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

If the true higher motor centres are not in the cerebral cortex 
they are at least in evident intimate functional connection there- 
with — a functional connection which undoubtedly involves a 
pathological alliance — a community in pathological sufiering — a 
true sympathy — also. 

Be the functional relation what it may between centres in the 
cerebral cortex on the one hand, and basal and spinal motor centres 
on the other, it must not be forgotten that in a certain group of 
general paralytics the first apparent symptoms are spinal, and that 
these are soon followed by mental symptoms ; apparently from 
subsequent invasion of the cerebral cortex. 

Believing that almost invariably the disease is primarily and 
mainly of die cerebral cortex and its tunics, I prefer to continue 
minute observations of the cadaver, comparing them with the 
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results of physiological experiments, rather than to be entirely 
lulled by the apparent facility of any new, and as yet unproven, 
doctrine. Guided by that scheme of localization (Ferriers) 
which is best known in this country one would be led to assign 
the mental disorder and failure in general paralysis to the morbid 
process or change, of the greater part of the cortex of the frontal 
lobes — morbid stimulation of the motor and sensory centres also 
modifying the mental condition and conducing to mental disorder : 
— the motor troubles mainly to that of the central and paracentral 
districts ; — the sensory affections to that of the temporo- sphenoidal, 
and part of the parietal, lobe ; and any perversion or destruction 
of organic feeling y to that of the occipital. 

Bestricting one's attention to the clinical aspects and to the 
morbid histology as actually observed, the course of general pa- 
ralysis is probably somewhat as follows. 

In the vast majority of cases the cerebral cortex is primarily 
affected, the meninges usually being more or less involved almost 
simultaneously. 

In many cases the morbid process apparently is most active, 
and at first active only, in circumscribed regions of the cerebri 
cortex. In others the morbid action is more diffused. 

Taking the mass of cases the convolutions of the frontal and 
of the parietal lobes suffer more than those of other parts of the 
brain. 

The pia-matral adhesions to the cortex, already described, often 
form a most valuable index to the localities principally diseased 
in general paralysis. These adhesions vary very much in their 
extent, degree, and situation, in various cases, in correspondence 
with the greater activity of the morbid process in different cir- 
cumscribed regions of the cortex, as just mentioned. 

The morbid process in general paralysis is primarily set up by 
excessive, irregular, protracted activity and over-strain of a larger 
or smaller number of the active functioning elements of the cere- 
bral cortex, which subserve the higher faculties of the organism. 
It is usually admitted that these active functioning elements are 
the so-called ganglionic nerve-cells of the cortex. Of the most 
potent and frequent causes of general paralysis each, in its own 
way, brings about the primary step to which we refer, namely, 
the excessive irregular, protracted, activity or over-strain of a 
larger or smaller number of the nerve-cells. 

Partly in consequence of the different modes of action of the 
several causes, partly owing to the varieties in habits, work, and 
circumstances of the patients, producing habitual relative over- 
activity, activity, or disusd, of this or that part of the brain, and. 
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henoe, relative higher development in the one case, and relative 
feebleness of action and simplicity of inter-communication in the 
other; — and partly owing to hereditary and to diathetic causes 
and, possibly, temperament as well ; — it comes about that the 
cortical regions or centres most severely affected vary» as we have 
said, in different cases. 

Over-activity of this kind and over-strain induce contempo- 
raneous hyperemia of the part, and this hyperemia tends to keep 
in action its own causes. From frequent repetition of this 
condition the normal tonus of the arterioles is gradually lost, 
and not only in the cortex but in the overlying meninges 
also. Hereby is prepared the way for sudden or protracted 
meningeal and cerebral hyperemias, which embarrass tibe brain- 
circulation and brain-nutrition in a more or less protracted 
manner, and leave behind them more or less permanent effects 
or traces. 

It may be that the exhaustion from over-excitation of the 
cerebral nerve-cells induces vaso-constrictor paralysis :— i.^. 
paralysis, ever-renewed^ of the vaso-constrictor filaments, usually 
assigned to an origin in the cerebro-spinal system through the 
sympathetic. But it is by no means clear that the vascular 
dilatation and sanguineous over-fulness may not be kept up by 
frequent, or ever-repeated, direct, or reflected irritation of the 
vaso-dilator or vaso-inhibitory filaments supplied to the local 
peri-vascular vaso-motor centres ; — centres first indicated by 
Ooltz — centres which maintain the normal arteriolar tonus — 
centres whose stimulation direct, or propagated/causes contraction 
of the blood-vessels animated thereby; and the inhibition of 
which causes vascular dilatation ; the inhibiting influence being 
transmitted to the peri-vascular ganglia by the vaso-dilator or 
vaso-inhibitory filaments. Yet paralysis of vaso-constrictor fibres 
would promote that vascular dilatation after nerve-section, which 
Goltz would limit to irritation of vaso-dilator fibres. 

Furthermore^ we know that vaso-motor centres are situate in 
the cerebral-cortex, as well as in other parts of the nervous system, 
and that the irritation or destruction of these may influence the 
blood-supply, of the brain, of other parts, and glandular secre- 
tion. That is if we accept the conclusions of Brown-Sequard, 
Eulenberg, Landois, and others. 

But be this as it may, we resume the consideration of the 
repeated, and more or less persistent, cerebro-meningeal hyper- 
emia. In consequence of this there is distension of Uie vessels, 
circulatory impediment, irritative overgrowth of the connective 
nuclei of the walls of the vessels, and probably also of the 
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neuroglia, while others of the nuclei and oellules often termed 
embryoplastiG, or their materials, are, perhaps, directly effused. 
Other changes occur in both, also, as a result of the lowered 
standard of the local processes of nutrition. Moreover, out- 
wandering of white blood-corpuscles, and escape or extravasation 
of red blood-corpuscles, may further choke the parts. There is 
a constant tendency to diffusion of all the morbid processes, and 
among the macroscopic changes are a thickening, opacity, and 
cedema of the superjacent meninges. 

But in the meanwhile the nerve-cells of the parts diseased, 
under the influence of morbid and excessive activity, have failed 
in their nutrition, while they also feel the effects of the surround- 
ing vascular and neuroglial* changes ; — hence their swelling, 
cloudiness, and final degeneration. Then, if a chronic, mild, ad- 
hesive form of inflammation sets in, fibrinous efiusion, and the 
subsequent production of connective tissue assist in more com- 
pletely involving the nerve-cells, and in tying down the membranes 
to the cortex. 

These changes proceed in the usual degenerative course, and 
finally as a result of them we find the processes of the nerve-cells 
cut off by the way — the cells themselves atrophic and degenerate 
— the blood-vessels fatty, -calcareous, pigmented, and misshapen, 
— and the, formerly hyperplastic, neuroglia now atrophied. 

The diseased process having once set in it must produce a 
series of effects in any given centre or region. Let us see for a 
moment what occurs in such centre or region, (1) when considered 
theoretically as if detached, and (2) when the total effects of the 
lesions of all the centres diseased are considered. 

In the simplest case of all there is merely progressive impair- 
ment of the function of certain mental, motor, and sensory centres, 
— any over-action observed being merely the result of the partial 
withdrawal of the normal inhibitory influence of higher centres, 
and hence freed action of lower centres. In these cases hyper- 
»mia is either less, or is negatived in some of its effects by the 
predominance of parenchymatous, or of interstitial, changes, or 
of both ; which, as it were, jugulate at its very birth the fiinctional 
energizing of the active elements. 

But in the majority of cases there is more or less over-activity 
of an irregular and inharmonious kind. The nerve-cells, em- 
barrassed by the surrounding neurogliar and vascular changes, 
and flooded with superabundance of blood, discharge fitfully and 
irregularly. Their activity, excessive in amount^ is irregular in 
rhythm and inharmoniously adjusted, or inco-ordinate, as to normal 
functional relationships. 
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A. Mental Centres. 

(a.) From disorder of this kind affecting the centres v^hich are 
concerned with the anatomical substrata of purely mental function 
there is embarrassment in mental operation — inability for prolonged 
definite effort directed to any distinct purpose — inattention — a 
want of fixity of thought and of determination — a return to 
childish ways, and childish and more simple modes of thinking — 
a forgetfulness — and a failure to register and retain impressions — 
a dimming of the lustre of the higher yiitues, of the general 
moral and esthetic culture. 

Still later, incoherence and feebleness of thought, and a dis- 
appearance of all sense of shame, of all moral feeling, are ob- 
served: — while mental confusion, and failure of memory, of 
perception, and of judgment are painfully obvious. All these 
psychical troubles may be assigned to the morbid process in the 
frontal lobes of the cerebrum. 

(|3.) But mingled with the above in the early stages there is 
often Exaltation or ambitious delirium in some of its phases. 
Partly does this occur as a result of the unwonted and morbid 
stimulation of the ideational centres by hypersemia, which rouses 
old paths of ratiocination, and brings vividly into consciousness 
the old day-dreams, the relics of ambitious thought and of long 
and fondly cherished visions begotten of the mirage of hope — 
the whole taking a gay colouring, either from the excitation of the 
brain generally, or of definite parts of it possibly connected with 
the representation of the organic and other feelings. Partly from 
the above, then, comes the ambitious monomania or expansive 
delirium, and partly as a result of the morbid excitation of cortical 
motor centres giving rise to the subjective impression of an 
enormous outflow of energy — thence to a pleasurable feeling of 
power and force, and thence, mayhaps, extending beyond its 
primary sphere to tincture all the thoughts, and to swell the 
happy patient with exuberant spirits, with exultation, and with 
extravagant notions as to everything in relation with himself, his 
honours, wealth, position — extravagant notions which the failure 
of perception and of the intellect generally no longer permits him 
to doubt, much less to appreciate in their true character. The 
hallucinations and illusions, — especially perhaps illusions of the 
muscular sense, — from which the patients may suffer can also 
originate or foment their expansive state of feeling and idea. 

Again, what with hyperemia, protracted excitation, and the 
relative embarrassment of the highest centres, there may be 
excessive and discordant uncontrolled activity of the lower ; and, 
in consequence, protracted or paroxysmal mental excitement. 
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(7.) But what as to the cases in which hypochondriacal or 
melancholic symptoms are found, either sharing the throne with 
amhitious delirium, or excluding it temporarily, or, more rarely, 
excluding it permanently ? They are rare as prodromes in my 
experience. When present they more usually occur in the middle 
and later stages. If the early activity of the disease-process, 
with its hypereemia, leads to gaiety of feeling and optimistic 
delusions there would be little wonder if, after its force was 
largely expended, the centres of motion and sensation, now 
exhausted and partially destroyed, gave origin to organic feelings 
mutilated and modified, to subtle impressions of constraint, 
limitation of power, and prostration of energy, — thence to depress- 
ing emotion, and thence to ideas of the hypochondriacal or 
melancholic order. Yet a recrudescence of the primary morbid 
process in the same centres, or its activity elsewhere, may traverse 
these secondary effects and restore the exaltation and grandiose 
ideas. Not chimerical is this view that hypochondriacal delirium 
may be due to lesions of the cerebral cortex ; the various visceral 
organs as well as the musculature are represented therein ; by its 
experimental local irritation or destruction are these viscera 
affected; in the brain-cortex do organic sensations, as well as 
special sensations, find intimate alliance and highest representation. 
The early and rapid — or late and slow — destruction of motor 
centres, also, is adapted to call forth hypochondriacal or melan- 
cholic conceptions, the very antitheses of those former grandiose 
ideas the outcome of the wild whirling tide of life, in the motor 
ganglionic cells, begotten of hypereemia. 

Again, it is probable that temporary vaso-motor disturbance in 
certain regions of the encephalon may not unfrequently bring 
about a temporary mental change, and hence a transitory hypo- 
chondria or melancholia. 

So, too, may alterations in the constitution of the blood account 
for certain of the mental phases, as the hypochondriacal or melan- 
cholic. In relation to this we may bear in mind the mental 
colouring usually associated with certain states of toxaemia ; as, 
for example, the depression attending cholaemia ; the ill-temper, 
anxiety, and depression of chronic litheemia ; and the apathy and 
unconcern of pyaemia. So also in phthisis; bright, swift, and 
lively as are often the mental powers in the early periods, yet later, 
— and when the blood is probably much altered, — caprice, fickle- 
ness, variability, and impatience are observed far more often than 
the so-called spes phthisica. 

Again, the mental depression may be merely an ultimate reflex 
effect of impressions starting firom some distant organ. The hypo- 
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chondria of general paralysis may^ like simple hypochondria^ have 
its rootlets in some visceral or some peripheral affection or organic 
disease; in some disorder or loss of sensorial function; whether 
of the special, as evinced by hallucinations, illusions, or failures 
or losses of the special senses ; or in failure or perversion of com- 
mon, or organic or visceral sensation, as suggested by Maudsley ; 
or in various neuralgias, hypersesthesiffi, and ansthesieB, or in 
spasm of tubular or hollow organs, or of voluntary muscles. 
Now these may be present from the outset, and the case may take 
the melancholic or hypochondriacal form from the outset, also ; 
or they may occur late in the course of general paralysis, and 
produce an intercurrent and temporary hypochondria. These 
patients are inapt to obtrude their sufferings. 

Vivid hallucinations of a distressing nature may call forth 
melancholic conceptions ; and when general paralysis has arisen 
from depressing mental causes it may put on the melancholic 
form. Or when the patient finds that his imaginary untold 
wealth and power avail him nought quoad his actual possessions, 
liberty, and enjoyments, he oftentimes, in the early stages, 
becomes wrathful, or weeps and sobs like a grief-stricken child. 

Finally, when melancholic symptoms in general paralysis are 
more permanent, or when throughout they, are the most striking 
mental features, next to the failure of mental powers, I would 
refer to the evidence given below that in many cases the pheno- 
mena, perhaps, owe their explanation to the predominance of the 
morbid changes in the left cerebral hemisphere as compared with 
the right. 

B. Motor Centres. — If the centre under consideration should 
be a motor centre, besides the motor intuitions and the motor 
element in ideas involved, as already described, there will be the 
production of certain motor symptoms. But here the cortex is by 
no means alone involved. The vast disease at the periphery of the 
brain may be followed by secondary disease travelling downwards 
through the white substance to die basal ganglia, and thence 
downwards; often to break forth, so to speak, with renewed 
energy in the medulla oblongata and spincu cord, and in the 
nerves thence derived. Nor, from this point of view, should the 
experiments of Lussana and Lemoigne be left unnoticed ; experi- 
ments in which apparent foci of various special movements were 
found about the base of the encephalon, in the pons, medulla 
oblongata and other parts. The considerable amount of lesion 
often discovered at the floor of the fourth ventricle in general 
paralysis, and the degeneration of cerebral and spinal nerves, 
warn us against too ready an indictment of motor centres in the 
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oerebral cortex as answerable for the most frequent and oharac- 
teiistio motor impairment ; that of the lips, tongae, face, and 
articulatory organs generally. But even in the production of 
these/ the cortical lesion, if not the primary cause, is at the very 
least an important factor, nor can I agree with those who attri- 
bute this motor disorder and impairment to bulbar lesions exclu- 
siyely. Here, too» the functioning of the centres is disordered, 
and voluntary movements that require accurate and complex 
co-ordination can no longer be deftly or pioperly performed. For 
not only is transmission of impulses to movement embaxnssed, 
obstructed, and here and there absolutely blocked, by the pro- 
ducts of hypersemia, nuclear overgrowth, or inflammatory efiusion, 
but by the same means, abo, is l£e energizing of the brain as an 
organ of volition made irregular, fitful, and disharmonious — 
characters which are immediately imprinted upon the voluntary 
movements, the general activity. The speech and writing ofben 
display this to perfection. 

Intimately associated with the disorder in the motor centres — 
if not produced by the same cause — is that perversion of the 
muscular sense, which, as Maudsley states, plays so important 
a part in general paralysis. 

Yet as the disease progresses, and as the cortical centres 
become more and more dilapidated^ as their efferent fibres become 
more involved in the lesion, and especially as the centres of the 
peripheral nerves in the medulla oblongata and cord become 
affected, there succeed to the inco-ordination, first a paresis of 
movement, and then a general helplessness. Sometimes the 
diseased condition of the spinal cord and, particularly, of the 
medulla oblongata, appears to set in simultaneously with, or 
occasionally even to precede, that of the cerebrum. 

Bigidity and contractions of the limbs in the early stages of 
general paralysis, and especially those associated with convulsions 
or palsies, may be assigned to lesions affecting the cerebral cortex 
or the cerebral medulla ; — in the later stages they may be due to 
the same, or to similar spinal lesions. Nevertheless, in explana- 
tion of the sometimes palsied, rigidly contracted, and spasmodic 
state of the limbs in the latest stages one may occasionally 
invoke the aid of the secondary degenerations already mentionedf, 
especially the descending fasciculated consecutive sclerosi&fy inti- 
mately related to lesions of the anterior two-thirds of the internal 
capsule or its irradiations, and described by Tiirck, Vulpian, 
Charcot, Flechsig, and Pierret, and which is said to follow lesions 
pertaining to several groups, one of which consists of cortical 
lesions of some extent and depth situate in the ascjSQding frontal 
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or ascending parietal gyri and oontiguoas parts, or in the para- 
central lobule. But, we repeat, it is only rarely that one can 
assign any spasms, or rigid contractions, of the limbs in the latest 
stages, to these secondary descending degenerations in a nascent 
form. 

Dr. Aug. Waller, in 1851, first described the wasting of the 
nerves consecutive to various injuries and lesions ; and similar 
changes play their part in general paralysis. 

Then, again, spinal myelitis or sclerosis may follow chronic 
spinal meningitis^ a condition sometimes observed in general 
paralysis. 

In the next place, to the inhibition or destruction, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to the abnormal excitation of cortical 
motor centres, may often be assigned groups of symptoms which 
are extremely frequent in some cases of general paralysis. I 
refer to the localized, partial, incomplete, transitory, and variable 
paralyses so often seen, whether or not preceded by local convul- 
sion or spasm. Of these, that leading to conjugated deviation of 
the head and eyes is one of extreme interest and unusual severity. 
I refer also to the local twitchings, the more or less localized spasms 
and convulsions, the general convulsions, the general muscular 
agitation, and the grinding of the teeth. These latter can be 
very closely reproduced by electrical excitation of portions of the 
brain-cortex in the lower animals, and, at least in one instance, 
in the human, and it is of great interest to trace the analogies 
between the effects of experiments of the physiological laboratory, 
and of experiments wrought by disease upon the same nervous 
foci. Most of the above are transitory, although, perhaps, 
recurring from time to time ; others, however, are more frequent, 
or more persistent. 

0. Sensory Centres, — Should one of the sensory centres, 
suppose the visual, be affected, there is primarily the rousing of 
ocular spectra, and even of hallucinations or illusional forms in 
accordance with the predominant nature of the thoughts and 
feelings at the time. The intellectual centres also react upon 
the sensory, and the excitement of cerebral circulation being 
general one would expect sensory disorder, even without special 
involvement of the cortical centres subservient to sensation. 
From the intimate association of sensation and thought in the 
genesis and edification of mind, the only matter of surprise is 
that sensory disorders are not more frequent and marked in 
general paralysis. The partial distribution of the more extreme 
morbid changes is the plausible explanation of the fact. 

Finally, like all the animal functions, that of the sensory 
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ganglia fails as the brain sinks in progressive degeneration, and 
not only the brain itself, but also the peripheral nerves and nerve 
expansions subservient to sensory functions, the secondary de- 
generation of which structures is usual in general paralysis, and 
is often manifest in the optic and olfactory nerves. 

We may now for a brief space follow the fortunes, in general 
paralysis, of single, special, so-called cortical centres. 

In examining the brains of general paralytics with reference 
to the doctrine of localization, it is necessary in the first place to 
ascertain the portions of nervous tissue more particularly diseased 
in each case. In this inquiry aid is usually derived from the 
special individual distribution of the adhesions of the pia-arach- 
noid to the cerebral surface. Habitually forming verbal or 
diagrammatic charts of these, we soon learn to recognize any- 
thing unusual or peculiar in their extent or distribution, in a 
given instance. In several cases, microscopically examined by 
the present writer with reference to this point, the portions of 
cortex underlying the special adhesions were more diseased than 
the cortex of neighbouring gyral summits, which, unlike them, 
was free from meningeal adhesions. In the investigation of this 
phase of the question of localization I have already, and else- 
where,* insisted upon the value of the precise distribution of 
these local adhesions of the pia-mater to the cerebral cortex, and 
of the changes in the latter associated therewith. 

(a.) Of the cortical centres, the psycho-motor offer the most 
frequent and convenient opportunities of investigation with 
relation to this point ; and of the motor symptoms, the convul- 
sions and spasms, when present, have the greatest prominence 
and most dramatic character. To these will attention be confined 
in the first place. 

Practically, however, it is only in the case of the more localized 
convulsive twitcbing and spasm that one can predicate the probable 
site of the lesion which brings about excitation of motor elements. 
When spasm spreads, when convulsion becomes more generalized, 
it matters not in what part it begins, or where alone it may for a 
time be manifest, or whether the parts first involved in convulsion 
are those which in health have been most in voluntary use, — the 
lesion producing that state of nerve-element which eventuates in 
abnormal excessive discharge, and is translated outwardly in con- 
vulsion — this lesion, I say, may in such a case occupy any one of 
a number of localities, or may be widely difiused. In fact it may 
not be in the cortex at all. Lesions in the medullary tracts of 

* JowmobL of Menfal Science, Jan. 1876, p. 667. 
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the brain^ and in the downward oontinnations of the encephalon, 
may give rise to conyulsion^— at first localized, then more general. 
I have paid much attention to the above point, in general paraly* 
sis, and with the result of confirming the view I expressed some 
years ago {loc, cit,). 

Nevertheless, many symptoms of the groups now under con- 
sideration can with more confidence be referred to circumscribed 
local excitation of the cerebral cortex, and are valuable for 
purposes of localization of brain-fuuction. Such are, many at 
least of, the local paralyses and rigidities; such, also, are the 
local twitchings and spasms without loss of consciousness, now 
ceasing, now possibly transferred to another part, and anon 
returning to their primary site. Convulsion here is circum- 
scribed, and is reduced to local convulsive twitching, or spas- 
modic distortion of several groups of muscles, or of one group, 
or of a single muscle, — convulsive twitching which may con- 
tinue for hours or days without ceasing; may alternate with 
equally localized twitching or spasm elsewhere, and which con- 
stitutes one of the most striking features in general paralysis, 
but is only accessory and not invariably present. 

These partial convulsions, as Louis Landouzy points out, may 
be produced by many diseased conditions affecting the fironto- 
parietal region, such as tubercular meningitis, softening, haemor- 
rhage, " foyer " of capillary apoplexy, or of encephalitis, abscess, 
tumour, and traumatic injury. In this aspect the nature of the 
lesions is secondary, their seat everything. The more extensive of 
these convulsions for the most part accord with the description by 
Bravais, and later, by Hughlings Jackson, of three kinds of hemi- 
plegic epilepsy : the convulsion beginning in one at the face, in 
another at the hand, and in a third at the foot, consciousness being 
usually retained, the voluntary power over the part affected often 
being not wholly annulled during the " fit " ; and paralysis, con- 
fined to the same limits as the convulsive movement, ordinarily 
following the latter as the shadow follows the body. 

The same symptomatic dissociation characterizes the cortical 
paralyses often seen in the affections mentioned above, and, 
like the local paralyses more commonly observed in '^generd 
paralysis of the insane," they have the following characters. They 
are, at least at first, T., partial ; II., incomplete ; III., transitory ; 
and IV., variable. Any of these characters may be absent in a. 
given case. And, indeed, Gruveilhier long ago observed that 
circumscribed cerebral softening sometimes produced transitory 
local paralysis, or momentary loss of speech, or temporary stiff- 
ness, in this or that part of the body. 
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Again^ contractions of the limbs frequently supervene in 
ordinary meningo-enoephalitic affections, of a limited local nature 
and such as are followed by partial and progressive palsy. A 
similar continual cortical irritation occurs in general paralysis, 
and accounts for the more transitory recurring contractures some* 
times seen therein, or even for some of the more permanent con- 
tractions of the limbs. 

In the above groups of partial convulsions, spasms, and 
paralyses, it would appear as if the experiments of the physiologist 
were reproduced by disease, and one looks for some definite local, 
and probably cortical, lesion in explanation. Vain search, too 
often, in general paralysis ! Many cortical centres, as a rule, 
are markedly involved in obvious change, and when those ex- 
tremely diseased are comparatively few in number they often 
are not homologous with those by irritation of which similar 
results are produced in the lower animals. 

By augmenting the duration and intensity of an experimental 
excitation of a cortical centre in the motor zone, tho convulsive 
movement, at first limited, may become general ; and the same 
thing may occur in general paralysis. 

And truly it must be confessed that the centres actually dis- 
charged, as represented outwardly in the convulsion or spasm 
of general paralyses, are not necessarily those most obviously 
diseased ; for, without effecting important structural changes in 
them, the intra-cranial morbid process may utterly disorder their 
ftinctions by the disturbance it necessarily causes in their circula- 
tion and nutrition. 

Again, as previously stated, the convulsions are not always of 
cortical origin : and it may be added that modifications in the 
constitution of the blood itself may here suffice to rouse unstable 
centres to convulsive action. 

I might here relate at length the exact course, march, and dis- 
tribution of many convulsive, spasmodic, and paralytic seizures 
in general paralysis, and compare them with the post-mortem 
records. But the recital would be tedious. The enormous diffi- 
culty has been that in the vast majority of cases the cerebral 
lesions are very extensive. In some of the cases wherein the 
lesions apparently producing convulsions and spasms were more 
localized I have been unable to trace a harmony between these 
and the results of physiological experiment ; in other cases they 
have seemed to harmonize fairly. 

I conclude * that convulsion and spasm, in general paralysis, 

* As also in Jov/mal of Mental Science, Jan. 1876, pp. 575, 576. 
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when of cortical origin, are sometimes due to localized cortical 
lesions, to which the distribution of the cerebro-meningeal adhe*' 
sions often affords the clue, but that sometimes there is diffused 
cortical " irritation," which expresses itself outwardly in convul- 
sions which follow one or other of several favourite courses, and 
begin in parts which are highly differentiated and whose move- 
ments are of the more special and voluntary kind ; and that 
similar convulsions may sometimes be produced by " irritation " 
commencing in different parts. 

To glance at other motor symptoms. 

It is very easy, as some have done, to assign the characteristic 
motor signs of general paralysis, each to the lesion of a special 
part of a cortical motor zone, as mapped out by recent experi- 
ments, and to say that the dysphasia is due to lesion of this part, 
the ataxia of the limbs to lesion of that, and so on. But to 
speak thus is idle : to prove it is the labour. For years I have 
attempted to test this hypothesis ; to formulate it is nothing. To 
formulate it and then rest satisfied, is but to join the lotus- 
eaters. 

.Whether, as Tamburini believes, and as Ach. Foville suggests, 
the pupillary modifications in general paralysis are due to excita- 
tion, to exhaustion, and to final destruction, of some cortical centre, 
or not, is, in the present state of science, a most difficult inquiry. 
Without being able to prove the affirmative there is ample reason 
to assume that it is true in some cases, and Yiel has emitted a 
clinical and experimental study on the pupillary changes caused 
by artificially produced, local, meningo-encephalitis. 

Of the local motor symptoms of cortical origin, occasional 
in general paralysis, one of the most interesting is the rotation of 
head and conjugated deviation of eyes — a symptom in cerebral 
affections to which Vulpian first directed attention. Probably, in 
some cases this is paralytic in nature — in others spasmodic ; — 
being due, in the one case to the unopposed action of the healthy 
rotator centre in one hemisphere, that of the opposite hemisphere 
being temporarily put out of use by some lesion or inhibition ; 
and, in the other case, to morbid unilateral excitation of the 
rotator centre. 

Though possibly due to irritation of certain cortical centres, 
yet the persistent bending forwards of the head and neck, some- 
times seen, is perhaps due rather to changes in the upper part of 
the spinal cord, and therefore, like the rigidity and contraction of 
the limbs in the latest stages, may be the result of secondary 
spinal and neural changes. 

(j3.) Sensory. — If the hippocampus major be proved to be 
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the centre for tactile sensation it would be of importance to note 
in relation to this, and to the failure of tactile sensibility^ and the 
frequent conyulsions^ in the later stages of general paralysis^ that 
Delaye long ago found this part markedly indurated and atrophied 
in many cases of general paralysis, and that its induration and 
degeneration in chronic epilepsy have been described by Bouchet, 
Meynert^ Hemkes, and others. 

To lesion of the angular gyrus Crichton Browne would attri- 
bute the impairment of sight usual in the later periods of most 
cases ; and to lesion of both angular gyri the complete blindness 
rarely observed. I have seen a crucial case in direct opposition 
with this hypothesis as to the blindness. 

In general paralysis Voisin ascribes temporary blindness to 
encephalic congestion ; permanent blindness to secondary neuro- 
retinitis^ or compression of the nervous elements. And loss of 
smell to alterations in, and atrophy of, the olfactory nerves. 

In conclusion. — Whether, in general paralysis, the principal 
mental symptoms can be entirely referred to the organic changes 
in certain frontal (and parietal) convolutions — the motor to those 
of the so-called cortical motor zone — the sensory to those of 
certain portions of the temporo-sphenoidal and parietal, — must 
remain a matter of question. And all the more so as, with some 
points of general accord, the conclusions of Fritsche and Hitzig, 
Ferrier, Carville and Duret, Charcot and Pitres, Schiff^ Albertoni, 
Michieli, Tamburini, Furstner, Lussana and Lemoigne; show 
considerable, and in some cases irreconcilable, divergencies the 
one from the other. 

That there is a localization of cerebral function is indubitable, 
but the rigid delimitation attempted by some recent investigators 
does not appear to be in harmony with the facts of nature. The 
action of one part of the cortex can be supplemented by that 
of another far more than some of them are willing to allow; 
there is more alliance than they admit between different cortical 
loci or centres which can operate towards the same result, — more 
of a capacity for the loose, flexible, yet effective, association of 
units, as of an army of men — not a rabble, — an association for 
the accomplishment of a given purpose. This or that one may 
fiaJl out of the ranks, but the march of the host is not arrested 
nor its purpose stayed. 

The mass of facts arranged by the masterly skill of Brown- 
S6quard, and found in opposition with certain recent doctrines 
of rigid localization, cannot lightly be either ignored or explained 
away. 

Moreover, I think it cannot be without meaning that the 
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mental symptoms usually differ so much between themselves 
when the morbid process is earlier, and more severe, extensive, 
and persistent in one or the other cerebral hemisphere, and it 
may be inferred that the functions of the right hemisphere differ 
considerably from those of the left, although they are similar to 
so very great an extent. This, at least, is the result of an analysis 
of my own cases, a result not anticipated, and which came some- 
what in the nature of a surprise. ^ Yet to have been prepared for 
a revelation of the kind one need only have recalled to mind the 
observations of Brown- Sequard, Charcot, Callender, and Hugh- 
lings Jackson as to the different pathological relationships of the 
two cerebral hemispheres. 

Besides the group of facts relating to aphasia and the more 
usual habitats of the lesions producing it, there are those upon 
which Brown-Sequard has based his view that of the two cerebral 
hemispheres the lesions of the right are (ceteris paribus) more 
frequent and fatal — give rise to more marked hemiplegia — more 
frequently are complicated with nutritive disorders (acute bedsore, 
sloughing, etc.) in the palsied parts — more often are evidenced by 
convulsion and tonic spasms of the limbs and by conjugated 
deviation of the eyes, and more often also by direct paralysis or 
convulsion {i,e. of same side as lesion). Hysterical paralysis, 
also, he, like others, found more frequent in the left limbs, and 
therefore generally with affections of the right brain. In cauter- 
izing special parts of the cortex of certain of the lower animals 
he found the narrowing of the palpebral fissure, caused thereby, 
to be constant only when the right was the hemisphere operated 
on, and the results were quite different according to the side 
cauterized. 

In regard to the relative fatality of lesions of the right hemi- 
sphere, and their more frequent association with convulsions and 
spasms, the view perhaps originated with Mr. G. W. Callender. 
Excluding those of the ventricles, basal ganglia, and peripheral 
brain-surface, Mr. Callender found haemorrhage and other sudden 
lesions of the right cerebral substance to be followed by convul- 
sion in a much higher ratio than similar lesions of corresponding 
ubity in the left hemisphere. In lesions of the parts specified 
he found sinistral paralysis almost always accompanied by convul- 
sion or rigidity; dextral paralysis almost never so accompanied; 
and, concluding that the district the lesions of which more par- 
ticularly gave rise to convulsion was that supplied by the middle 
cerebral arteries, he added that some part of the right cerebral 
hemisphere was specially connected with the occurrence of con- 
vulsions. Among the cases collected by him, of 48 cases 6i 
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palsy of the right side, only 7 also presented convulsion or rigid- 
ity ; while of 61 cases of left-side palsy 89 presented either con- 
vulsion or rigidity. But excluding the cases in which the opto- 
striate bodies were the parts affected the difference was still more 
striking, for then of 87 case»of lesion of the left hemisphere 7 
were associated with convulsion or rigidity ; and of 47 cases of 
lesion of the right hemisphere as many as 39 were accompanied 
by either of these symptoms. Callender also found the aver' 
age duration of life after sanguineous apoplectic effusion in the 
right hemisphere to be only about one-eighth of the average 
duration of life after similar effusions into the left hemisphere. 
The above convulsions with brain-lesions belonged to one or other 
of three groups, one of which consisted of those just described ; 
another, of those from extravasation, aneurism, tubercle, etc., along 
the track of the great vessels, especially the middle cerebral arteries ; 
and another, of those which occur at the moment of hemorrhage. 
' Long ago Dr. Sieveking, when describing epileptic seizures, 
said '' it has appeared to me that the left side is the one most fre- 
quently affected." Thereby almost certainly implying a point of 
departure in the right side of the brain, or medulla oblongata 
above the decussation. 

On the other hand, L. Landouzy, in the cases of local cortical 
lesions collected by him, found that about two-thirds were of the 
left hemisphere. 

Hughlings Jackson suggested that the right hemisphere was 
the one leading in Perception ; the left the one leading in Expres- 
sion. Moreover, that the left posterior parts of the cerebrum and 
the right anterior parts were the substrata of subject conscious- 
ness; and the right posterior and left anterior parts were the 
substrata of object conscioasness. Further, that lesions of the 
right posterior lobe impair the intelligence more than similar 
lesions of the left (causing imperception, i.e. defect of recognition). 
But this last is connected with his view that the posterior lobes 
of the cerebrum are the seat of the most intellectual processes, a 
view which is in direct opposition with the results of post-mortem 
examination of the brains of the insane. 

I have found that when one cerebral hemisphere principally is 
attacked in general paralysis, the difference in relative damage to 
the two hemispheres being great, then the clinical phenomena 
almost always vary extremely with the particular hemisphere 
more affected. When it is the right hemisphere, exalted de- 
lusion, gaiety, expansive delirium, and maniacal excitement, 
predominate; when it is the lefty either emotional depression, 
melancholic ideas and, perhaps, hallucinations: — or else an 
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extreme and early dementia, are unusually obvious, if not pre- 
dominant. Thus the character of ideation, emotion, organic 
sensation, special sensation, of motor activity, and hence of gen- 
eral conduct are considerably different in the two cases^ as a rule. 
Exceptions exist, possibly because in them it may be that the 
morbid process is long drawn out in one hemisphere ; and is 
active, and the cause of striking disorder, though less severe and 
of shorter duration in the other, thus masking the effects of 
the former and graver lesion, until, or partly until, the period 
arrives when the progressive lesion entails a profound dementia, 
and ataxic and paretic helplessness, in which all, or most, of the 
other mental and motor symptoms are extinguished ; or, again, 
perhaps because the parts to lesions of which characteristic sym- 
toms are specially due are less involved than usual. These how- 
ever are merely suggestions, in explanation of the above-men- 
tioned exceptions, on which no stress is laid. Other exceptions 
are capable of explanation by the predominance of some one or 
more of those other conditions that rule the mental phenomena 
of the disease, and are discussed in a preceding section. 

A word as to the cerebellum. 

Though not markedly diseased, as a rule, in general paralysis, 
the cerebellum is often involved ; its meninges become hyper- 
cemic, thickened, and opaque; and near the median line it is 
sometimes the site of slight adhesion and of cortical degeneration. 
This has recently been denied ; nevertheless it is the case. How 
far this diseased condition, when present, may give origin to the 
vague and purposeless movements, contribute to the general 
failure of power, and conduce to the imperfect maintenance of 
equilibrium, seen in general paralysis, or, possibly, even some- 
times produce its convulsiond, or its occasional headache and 
failure of vision, — it would not be easy to decide. Cerebellar 
changes, however, are not needed to explain the symptoms, and 
are probably of little importance here. 

Nor is it useless to reiterate that some of the clinical pheno- 
mena in the course of general paralysis depend, or partly depend 
upon disorder or impairment of the medullary substance of the 
brain, the basal ganglia, the pons and medulla oblongata, the 
spinal cord and nerves, and last, though by no means least, of the 
sympathetic ganglia, especially of those in the cervical region. 

Yet is general paralysis primarily and principally a disease of 
the cerebral cortex. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PROGNOSIS AND THERAPEUTICS. 

Prognosis. — The prognosis is necessarily of the very gravest. 
This was partially recognized even before "general paralysis" was 
differentiated in nosology^ and when it was lost in the throng 
of "paralytic " affections. Thus so far back as 1820 M. Georget 
wrote, "la folic oompliquee de paralysie ne guerit jamais." 
Practically speaking, to detect the existence of decided general 
paralysis is to assign the patient to a comparatively ecurly death. 
As soon as he is fully satisfied of the existence of true general 
paralysis it is the duty of the physician to say at once that the 
case is without hope, and curative art without reliable and per- 
manent efficacy therein. Cures or recoveries of general paralysis 
have been reported it is true ; but in view of the obscurities sur- 
rounding the diagnosis in certain of its forms the question has 
very justly and very often been raised whether the cases thus said, 
and doubtless in good faith, to be cured or recovered were or 
were not genuine examples of the disease. In some cases the so- 
called cures or recoveries have, in reality, been only temporary 
remissions of the relentless malady, which before long has 
attained the natural consummation of its course in death. To 
justify the gravest doubt and most cautious circumspection of re- 
ported cases of recovery from general paralysis, one need only 
bear in mind how considerable is the number, among the cases 
published as general paralysis during the past fifty-seven years, 
that have not been genuine examples of that affection ; and one 
need only examine the mortality tables of many an asylum in 
which, through faulty diagnosis, general paralysis evidently stands 
accused of ravages not its own. And yet it is not at all rare to 
find instances of highly pronounced remission, or, perhaps, of 
apparent complete disappearance of all mental symptoms ; and 
sometimes, on a supedBcial examination, of the disorders and 
defects of motility as well. I say, on a superficial examination — 
for almost always, if not always, after active exertion, and upon 
a protracted and accurate investigation being made^ the speech, 
or the tongue, or the lips, will betray that fatal ataxia, which to the 
practised ear and eye cries "no recovery".* Though no longer 

* Shakespeare, Troilus cmd Cresaida, act u, scene 3. Indicated by Dr. 
T. Claye Shaw. 
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"plaguey proud,"* but on the contrary mentally recovered, the 
patient still bears on him more gravely ominous " death tokens "t 
in those delicate lesions of motility. 

Two only of Bayle's six cases of " amelioration or recovery " 
in general paralysis can for a moment be accepted as recoveries, 
nor even then without hesitation. Delaye quoted a case from 
Esquirol's clinical course in which cure followed when spontan- 
eous haemorrhoids became established. On the authority of 
Calmeil we have it that, after twenty years* experience at Oharen- 
ton, Koyer-Oollard had never seen a case thoroughly recover, 
and that Esquirol only spoke of three exceptional instances of 
cure. He himself added two, of which the second at least was 
evidently a case of well-marked remission only ; and in 1859 he 
spoke of the extreme rarity of true cures of general paralysis, 
notwithstanding that the disease may remit, and remain station- 
ary during ten or fifteen months, or nearly two years. 

Lelut, Ferrus, Falret, Tr61at, Guislain, Bonnefous, Fabre, 
Foville, Laffitte, Combes, Lunier (6), Pinel {neveu) (2), Bulard 
and others believed they saw cases of recovery or cure. Bail- 
larger mentioned a number (9) of recoveries, including some of 
those just cited, and also cases by Earle, Benaudin, Beaume and 
Morel. It has, however, been suggested that Baillarger s so- 
called cases of cure were in truth only examples of mania ple^ 
thorica. Billed described in all detail the case of a man aged 
thirty-three years whom he thought to be cured. Five, at least 
temporary, recoveries were alleged by Brierre de Boismont. Two 
general paralytics mentioned by Dr. R. Boyd were discharged 
recovered, " but after several months both relapsed." Another 
had "recovered from the paralysis (!), but was still a patient 
in the asylum." Several cases were tabulated by Burman as 
having been discharged, on recovery, from an English County 
Asylum ; some of whom returned to die ; the further history of 
others was unknown ; and one had not been insane (!). Even 
assuming the diagnosis to be correct in all, there is no proof 
that these were more than instances of remission of the disease. 
Dr. S. W. D. Williams mentions a case of recovery, and this 
was confirmed by examination nearly three years after the dis- 
charge. The patient, a male, aged twenty-five, was discharged 
recovered, twenty months after the appearance of the first 
symptoms. Mercury had a place in the treatment employed. 

* Shakespeare, Troilue and Creasida, act ii. scene 3. Indicated by Dr. 
T. Olaye Shaw, 
t Ibid. 
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Dr. Hack Tuke refers to two cases of apparent recovery under 
the care of Dr. Macleod. 

Cures have recently been reported in Germany byMoriz Gaus- 
ter (2), by Schiile, and by Flemming. 

I find that several cases, in addition to some of those I had 
collected and have mentioned above, have recently been cited by 
Doutrebente. These are cases, of supposed recovery, by Bouil- 
laud, Marc6, Delasiauve, Dubuisson, Thos. Willis, Vedie, S. Eoy, 
and L. Meyer (Meyer s were eight cases, one relapsing). 

Dr. Wm. Macleod, writing immediately after the patient's 
discharge, records a case of mental recovery enduring at least 
eight months, but says there was still '^ a certain slowness of 
speech, and when excited in speaking about himself a slight 
thickness of speech is observed : " — this was only a remission, 
therefore. 

Among my own patients one was discharged completely re- 
covered mentally, in whom only the faintest occasional traces of 
some of the physical signs persisted. He remained well for 
some time, but finally mental symptoms again came on. 

Another, discharged, mentally recovered, and bearing only the 
slightest and very doubtful trace of the motor order of symptoms, 
continued thus for ten months or more. This was the second 
attack, and had followed a highly pronounced remission or 
recovery of shorter duration than the above-mentioned second 
one. He has since relapsed for the second time^ and therefore 
into his third attack of well-marked general paralysis. 

Of a third patient, discharged in a similar condition in Nov. 
1877, 1 have not yet heard any tidings. All traces have been 
lost of a fourth and of a fifth who were discharged, with less 
absolutely complete indications of temporary recovery than 
existed in the preceding patients. 

It is not clear upon what is based the statement of Doutre- 
bente that the prognosis is always more grave when the disease is 
caused by alcoholic or venereal excesses. 

It is noteworthy that several of the above-mentioned instances 
of recovery or of prolonged remission have supervened on acci- 
dents, violent injuries, or diseases of such a kind as to produce 
lively so-called revulsive effects. In. exemplification of this one 
may refer to cases of apparent recovery following upon erysipelas, 
or profuse suppuration, or bums, or lumbar abscess, or amputa- 
tion of the tiugh, or fractures of the tibia, and phlegmonous 
inflammation of the thigh. 

A wild and troublesome general paralytic recently under my 
own care was much better in mind when, and for a time after, he 
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^as laid up with a compound fracture of the tihia, which he 
incurred hy jumping from a wall in an effort to escape. 

Guided hy these indications^ I have often thought it might he 
beneficial to create large ulcers or suppurating surfaces, espe- 
cially on the lower extremities of general paralytics, and to main- 
tain a prolonged and free discharge therefrom, hut I have not 
yet had the courage to put the plan into actual operation. And 
this leads to the consideration of therapeutics and hygiene as 
adapted to general paralysis. 



Therapeutics and Hygiene. 

Prophylactic. (I). — The true prevention of general pa- 
ralysis would consist in : — 

(a.) A regulation of marriage hy the pressure of enlightened 
public opinion, so that it should he esteemed a grave social 
offence to intermaiTy with those whose hereditary tendencies are 
undeniably neuropathic^ and whose children would be predisposed 
to general paralysis. 

(j3.) And in good education, both moral and intellectual, so as 
to render the various psychical powers strong, well-balanced, and 
harmonious in action ; adapted to resist hostile influences ; and 
to promote that self-restraint and self-contained reaction upon the 
social, religious, and intellectual environment, that conserve the 
mental energy, and fitly direct the dynamic powers of the whole 
being. It goes without saying that the above implies an avoid- 
ance of all excesses, of over- strained and extreme emotion, or 
of excessive intellectual labour. It is easy to prescribe all this ; 
it is more than difficult to live up to it, and to induce others to 
do so. 

II. Of more practical use is it to devise a prophylaxis and 
therapeusis adapted to arrest the course of an already threatened 
general paralysis. 

A patient threatened with general paralysis, one^ who has 
shown symptoms of the prodromic period, — the period of mental 
alteration not yet amounting to decided mental alienations- 
should be at once freed, as far as possible, from the conditions 
under which symptoms of so sadly prophetic a nature have arisen. 
A perfectly regular life, early hours, moderate and regular bodily 
exercise, a total disuse of alcohol in any form, and of tobacco ; 
the use of bathing and friction of the skin, the application of 
cold to the head when it becomes unduly heated, while the feet 
are kept warm and if necessary mustard, or hot, pediluvia are 
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used, together with the maintenance of a perfectly soluble state 
of the^ bowels, — all these should be enjoined. 

Every source of mental worry, anxiety, annoyance, fear, cha- 
grin, should be scrupulously avoided, at ahnost any cost. All 
intellectual labour should cease, and just such an amount of read- 
ing, of conversation, and of thought, should be undertaken as 
will afford the most gentle of intellectual and emotional exercise. 
The society should be that of the patient's family or intimates. 
In a word, the patient must go out of his ordinary life, must 
retire from his duties, labours^ contrarieties, turmoils, and ambi- 
tions, and in repose seek a renewal of nervous tone, and of power 
of resistance to hostile influences. 

III. Treatment of confirmed general paralysis. 

For the most part the means suggested in the treatment of the 
prodromic period will still conduce to amelioration. In so malig- 
nantly fatal an affection, general management and nursing hold 
the chief place in the treatment. 

Most general paralytics should be removed from home for a 
time, either to an asylum, or to some house of which part can be 
set aside for their use. To retain them at their own homes, where 
they may squander their means, are most dictatorial, fly into 
furious passion if not obeyed, and where everything rouses their 
desire to alter, sell, or destroy, is to promote angry and disturbing 
scenes, most prejudicial to the patients, and most painful to those 
about them. 

Tact and gentleness are very necessary in their management : 
— by tact, gentleness, and bonhomie many of them may be kept 
in good-humour ; or, at least, those angry outbursts which, too 
often, follow the slightest crossing or thwarting, may be avoided, 
as far as possible. In the early stages, peace and mental rest 
should be sought by every means, but too often are unattainable, 
and when furious paroxysms of destructiveness or violence occur 
a judicious isolation or seclusion may occasionally prove beneficial. 
In the early stages, also, and especially in the forms characterized 
clinically by much mental excitement, by expansive delirium, or 
by so-called congestive tendencies, the nourishment should be 
light, easily digestible, limited, and absolutely free from alcohol. 
This limitation of diet is far from being always easy to carry into 
effect, inasmuch as the patient's appetite is usually large, nay, 
often voracious, although when this is more apparent than real 
— the patient eating over-plentifuUy through inattention — it may 
be prevented by judicious management. In such cases, also, the 
excretory organs, and especially the bowels, should be kept in free 
action by the usual dietetic and other means. As fiar as possible 
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the patient should live in the open air and take a moderate amount 
of exercise, while daily warm haths to the hody, simultaneously 
with cold applied to the head, are often of service. 

With the advancing progress of the disease the diet may be 
made more generous, and in the third and fourth periods may 
with advantage he extremely liberal. Alcohol, which as a rule 
does so much harm in the first and second periods, will sometimes 
aid in prolonging life when administered in the fourth and in the 
latter part of the third period. 

When the patient becomes unable to walk by himself with safety 
he must have the assistance of attendants in taking regular daily 
open-air exercise ; at a later period he may recline in an easy- 
chair, sitting on air-cushions ; and thence, either by a gradual 
decline, or after convulsive or paralytic attacks, he must sink yet 
a step lower in the scale, and pass his days on a water-bed. But 
usually for a short time only. Bedsores tend to form, pulmonary 
affections and diarrhoea afflict his feeble and now attenuated frame, 
the excrements all pass involuntarily beneath him, and, as a rule, 
the end is not far. Hence, in the later stages, the paramount 
importance, next to good feeding, of perfect cleanliness and of the 
prevention of bedsores. These are only attainable by the most 
constant and scrupulous care in the instant removal of all excreta, 
the use of " railway " urinals, where possible, and of a water-bed, 
frequent changes of position, and the employment of a hardening 
application on the parts exposed to pressure. After a compara- 
tive trial of a number of such applications I prefer a strong 
saturnine lotion.* Sometimes, however, the bedsores are acute, 
{decubitus acutus)^ cerebral or spinal in origin, and absolutely 
unpreventible. More special details of the treatment any of 
these require are given below. 

Throughout, the solubility of the bowels should be maintained. 
If they are inert, strychnia may be used as recommended by 
Verga, but in the later stages diarrhoea is often troublesome and 
obstinate, and, like other incidents, accidents and complications, 
< — such as lobular pneumonia, nephritis, hectic from bedsores, 
and pyeemia, — must be treated on general principles. 

By these means, and by those detailed below, a patient will 
sometimes be enabled to survive for more than a year after the 
commencement of a continuously bedridden state. Of course, 
I refer to a bedridden state entirely due to the disease itself and 
not to any accident or complication. 

* Plumbi Acet. Ji ; aquce, oi : or Liq. Plumbi Subacet. (B.P.) suffi- 
ciently dilated. 
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Little need be said as to the medicinal treatment of general 
paralysis. The general and local treatment of the disease itself, 
will first be referred to; and then that appropriate to certain 
complications. 

Pharmaceutical, and other. Treatment of General Paralysis, 
— ^The earlier writers on this subjuct eojoined the employment of an 
active antiphlogistic therapeusis. Those were especially the days 
of its treatment by low diet^ bleeding, leeching, cupping, purga- 
tives, moxas, yesicatories or setons to the nape or elsewhere ; 
mercurial inunctions, antimony, diuretics, and by cold to head 
with warm bath to general frame. Possibly, in this country, 
treatment of this kind has suffered undue neglect of late. Bleed- 
ing, for example, might prove useful in some cases in which very 
obvious cerebral hypereemia is present in the early stages, or 
where violent congestive seizures occur. Yet venesection could 
only be employed exceptionally here, and I have no personal 
experience of its use. 

Counter-irritation or revulsion by blisters, suppurants, cauteries 
or setons to the nape, the spine, or the scalp, have also perhaps 
fallen into too great desuetude in this country, and are sometimes 
of service in the middle and later stages of the disease. Some 
foreign physicians still make active use of these means, and of 
venesection, and of leeching the lower extremities. 

Another old method may be revived with advantage in certain 
cases ; that by which leeches were applied to the nose^ anus, or 
vulva, when habitual sanguineous losses had been checked at, or 
before, the incidence of general paralysis, according as the losses 
had been those of epistaxis, of heemorrhoids, or of the menses. 

Nothing but evil may be anticipated, however, from one old 
plan of treatment ; — that by which Royer-CoUard and Bleynie 
administered large doses of tartarized antimony. 

We need only refer to the systematic employment of venesection 
and leeching, especially in the earlier periods ; or of repeated blisters 
to the head and spine in acute, galloping cases ; or of repeated 
cauterization of scalp, nape and spine, or nuchal seton, in chronic 
cases, and particularly when the spinal symptoms are marked* 
Or, to the protracted use of digitalis or digitaline, of the haloid 
bromides, of quinine, of physostigma, of purgatives, of extremely 
prolonged baths, or of short daily, or even bi-quotidian, cold 
baths. 

Mercury and potassium-iodide have also been recommended in 
the treatment of general paralysis. They often relieve any early 
pain in the head or extremities, but I have rarely seen life decid- 
edly lengthened by their use, or the course of the disease, even 
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temporarily^ arrested. I refer to pure uncomplicated cases of 
general paralysis. Should the patient, however, be also syphilitic, 
or should the di£ferential diagnosis between cerebral syphilis and 
general paralysis be uncertain in a given instance, it is well to 
treat the patient for a short time with mercurials and for a longer 
with the iodides ; carefully watching for, and energetically follow- 
ing up, any resulting improvement that, happily, may shed its ray 
of light athwart our gloomy prognosis or our dark perplexity. 

In the early stages, if the patient is acutely maniacal, or if 
paroxysmal outbursts occur, benefit may be derived from the use 
of quickly-acting purgatives, and of warm baths of from fifteen 
to thirty minutes' duration, with cold applied to the head simul- 
taneously by ice-cap or cold-water cloths or cold-water douche. 
In these conditions potassium or ammonium-bromide, veratrum 
viride, and physostigma (0. Browne) sometimes prove of use ; 
and ether-spray to the head may have a calmative effect, as I 
have found. In other cases Tr. of digitalis (itR xx-xxx every 
four to six hours), or digitaline, as recommended by Yoisin, acts 
well ; but I have found that opiates, though often extolled, do 
mischief in this phase of the disease. Austin advocated large 
doses of extract of hyoscyamus here (grs. xx-xxx, ter in die). 
I cannot speak strongly in favour of the tincture in large doses : 
with potassium-bromide it occasionally suffices. 

The preceding remedies are for the most part employed during 
the daytime. But during the high tide of excitement and sleep- 
lessness in general paralysis a moderate or a full dose of chloral- 
hydrate, or of a mixture of chloral-hydrate and potassium- 
bromide, at night will often prove beneficially hypnotic. The 
latter may occasionally be given more frequently; I* have 
observed that it does not necessarily lower the average tem- 
perature under these special circumstances. Hypodermic injec- 
tions of morphia and draughts of hyoscyamine have also been 
recommended for the insomnia and night restlessness, and the 
latter has sometimes proved efficient in my own practice. 
(Merck's amorphous hyoscyamine gr. 4* See also B. Lawson.) 

But in the absence of great excitement and sleeplessness or of 
the maniacal paroxysms, it is my usual practice to prescribe 
either veratrum viride or certain tonics, according to the condition 
of the patient : — the veratrum viride if, together with moderate 
excitement and evident cerebral hypereemia, the general frame 
and visceral health are robust : — the tonics if the patient is calm 
and quiet, or demented, from the first, or becomes so during the 

♦ FrobctitioneT, June, 1874, p. 429. 
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oourse of the disease^ and particularly if he is enfeebled, ema- 
ciated, exhausted, or phthisical ; and then, indeed, whether he is 
agitated or not. Nevertheless, even in the former class of cases 
the time for tonics and restoratives is not long delayed, and 
during the whole of asylum life the system of most general para- 
lytics responds favourably to their effects. Of those I have used 
the best results have been derived from liquor ferri perchloridi 
(ttl x-xx ter in die) taken immediately after each meal. If any 
tendency to constipation manifests itself twenty grains of mag- 
nesium-sulphate may be added to each dose ; or relief may be 
obtained by enemata ; or by the use of podophyllin occasionally, 
or of one-fifth of a grain of it every morning or more often, the 
podophyllin being employed either alone or with strychnia and 
belladonna; or, by the substitution of citrate of iron and am- 
monia for the perchloride. 

In the calmative agents, already referred to, during phases of 
excitement, in veratrum viride during the earlier periods of some 
few cases, and in perchloride of iron, either throughout, or in the 
later stages only, have I thus far found the best pharmaceutical 
treatment of the disease itself during those portions of its 
course which the patients usually pass in a lunatic asylum. 
The complications also require treatment^ and this is described 
below. To the chalybeate, cod-liver-oil or arsenic* may often 
be added with advantage, especially in the later stages. Taken 
collectively^ the general paralytics under my own care have 
hitherto derived more advantage from a solution of the per- 
chloride of iron f than from all the other forces of the pharma- 
copeia invoked on their behalf, and its effect in prolonging life is 
often very decisive. 

IV. — Treatment of the more Important Complications in 
General Paralysis. 

The Epileptiform Seizures of General Paralysis. — In 
the severe epileptiform seizures it is well to give chloral- hydrate, 
either alone or with potassio bromide, and usually by enema, but 
sometimes by the mouth. If by enema, the parts should be well 
plugged to prevent its escape. If the patient can swallow it is 
better to give the chloral by mouth. This plan I have used with 
epileptics from time to time since 18714 If the status epilep- 

* Arsenic I have sometimes used in general paralysis : recently it has 
been eulogized by Dr. Adriani. 

t Liq. ferri perchloridi (B. Ph.). — Or, solid perchloride 3ii; water /^xvi. 

j See also J . A. M. Wallis on the use of cnloral-hydrate in the convul- 
sions of general paralysis. — West Biding Reports, vol. t. p. 267. To 
him seems due the credit of introducing this use of the drug in general 
paralysis. 
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ticus is established inhalations of chloroform may be resorted to, 
or the enemata just mentioned ; — and subsequently the latter with 
brandy. In any of these cases I generally use thirty, and never 
exceed forty, grains of chloral-hydrate in a single enema, but 
watch closely, and repeat the enema as may be required. Gold 
may also be applied to the head by ice-bag or evaporating lotion ; 
the bowels may often with advantage be first cleared out by a 
clyster of sodium-chloride or of magnesium-sulphate and tur- 
pentine, and the patient be afterwards supported by nutritive 
enemata of milk, beef-essence, and, if necessary, of brandy. 

Nitrite of amyl has failed in my hands here. 

The Apoplectiform Seizures of General Paralysis. — 
In the apoplectiform attacks^ elevation of the head ; free purga- 
tion ; cold applied by ice, or in various other ways, to the head 
with, or without, a prolonged warm bath to the rest of the body ; 
and ammonium bromide or potassium bromide and ergot in full 
doses, will often prove to be favourable ordinances. 

In these conditions, also, and whenever cerebral congestion is 
marked, it is often suggested to resort to venesection, to apply 
leeches freely to the nostrils, mastoid processes, anus, vulva, or to 
the lower limbs ; and when the congestive tendency is obvious, 
but apoplectiform symptoms have not yet arisen, to use very hot 
or mustard pediluvia. Here, also, digitalis, quinine, and cold 
baths have been extolled. 

The Bedsores of General Paralytics. — In the manage- 
ment of the bedsores, prevent them as far as possible by perfect 
cleanliness, by placing the patient on a water-bed, by frequent 
changes of his position, and stratagems devised to prevent pres- 
sure upon threatened points, and by the application of strong 
lead-lotion. If, in spite of these precautions bedsores form, or if 
they are acute, and therefore not preventible, apply a solution of 
carbolic acid or of potassium-permanganate and over it a linseed 
poultice, cut away sloughs as soon as they are loosened, syringe 
out regularly, frequently, and thoroughly with the carbolic, per- 
manganate, thymol, or chloralum lotions, then dress with the 
same or with a solution of boracic acid, or with powdered zinc 
oxide ; stimulate the granulations if necessary ; and let the 
breach attempt to close under zinc ointment, or boracic acid lint. 

So long ago as 1858 Brown- Sequard* proposed a plan for the 
prevention of that sloughing over the sacrum and nates which is 
so often found in cases of spinal disease or injury, and which is 
closely allied in its pathology with many an acute bedsore in 

* " Phys. and Path, of the Nervous Centres," Am. Ed. 1860, p. 260. 
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general paralysis. Two poultices were alternately applied — the 
one of pounded ice — the other a very warm bread or linseed 
poultice. The pounded ice, contained in a bladder^ was applied 
for eight or ten minutes ; the warm poultice for an hour or two, 
or even a longer period. 

In similar cases Brown- S6quard also suggested the use of 
powerful galvanic currents. Spencer Wells, in 1848, advocated 
a weak continuous electric current in the treatment of ulcers. 

Dr. Warren of Dublin also describes the treatment by gal- 
vanism of the bedsores in protracted spinal cases. This, he 
says, was first brought before the profession by Dr. Crusel of 
St. Petersburg and had succeeded in the hands of Hammond, 
Spencer Wells, and others. "The method of applying it was 
simple ; a clean silver plate of a size corresponding to the ulcer 
was placed over the sore, a zinc plate, under which was placed a 
piece of chamois-leather wet in vinegar, having been laid on 
some part of the neighbouring healthy skin. The current was 
completed by a copper- wire joining the zinc and silver plates." 

These several procedures deserve a fair trial for the prevention 
or cure of the bedsores occurring in general paralysis. 

Catheterization should be avoided if possible ; yet the bladder 
should not be allowed to remain distended and unrelieved. 
Before using the catheter a stream of strong carbolic lotion 
should be poured through it and its exterior should be smeared 
with carbolized oil. When the urine is turbid, ammoniacal, and 
mucous, the bladder may be washed out with a solution of 
quinine ; or with a lotion of very weak nitric acid ; or with very 
weak carbolic acid or ferric perchloride injections ; and at the same 
time boracic acid or sodium-biborate may be given internally. 
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PART 11. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB YARIVTIBS OF GKNERAL FABALTSIS OF THB IR8AKB. 

This chapter consists of excerpts from a paper published by myself in the JoumaZ 
x>f Mental Science for April, 1878, p. 25 ; with a few slight verbal modifications or 
interpolations. 

In any large group of cases of general paralysis, there are so great differences in 
the mental symptoms, the paretic signs, the mode of onset, the course, intercurrent 
affections, duration, variability, and mobility of symptoms, and pathological anatomy, 
of the several cases, that one must feel that there are varieties of the disease. This 
has led to subdivisions of the affection, or grouping of its cases, scarcely any of 
which have had a pathological basis. True it is that Bayle, who was the first to 
separate and clearly describe general paralysis, and who attributed its striking phe- 
nomena each to a special morbid change, was led to place his cases in five series ; in 
the first of which were simply the lesions of chronic meningitis ; and in the second 
abundant serous effusion was added to these ; while, in the third, consecutive inflam- 
mation of the grey cortex, in the fourth, arachnoid false membranes (cysts), and in 
the fifth, various cerebral affections, complicated the chronic inflammation of the 
soft membranes. Tet many of his explanations are obviously incorrect, although 
his work marks a marvellous advance in science. Again, Baillarger, Requin, Prus, 
Duhamel, Duchenne, Sandras and others, held that general paralysis occurred either 
with or without insanity, and the first-named of these denied that the insanity is 
anything more than secondary and accessory in general paralysis of the insane. 
Further, he speaks, and in this is followed by Lunier, of the symptoms of general 
paralysis as being produced by (1) chronic meningo-encephalitis, and l>y (2) chronic 
hydrocephalus (Dance, Moulin), or serous effusion following apoplexy (Eochoux, 
Moulin), or symptomatic of organic lesions. Bat they do not in any way distinguish 
between the cases arising from the two kinds of lesion, further than that Lunier 
asserted an absence of trembling of the limbs in those from lesions of the second 
kind.* 

But nearly all the attempts hitherto made, as far as I know, to delineate shades 
or varieties of general paralysis, have but set forth and emphasized certain symp- 
toms, and especially certain mental features. It is evident that this cannot corre- 
spond with -any real division of the disease into true pathological varieties, and can, 
at the best, but play the HUe of a measure of clinical and descriptive convenience. To 
illustrate the statement just made, it is only necessary to refer to examples of the 
numerous subdivisions that have been made of general paralysb into semeiological 
forms, t Thus it has been divided into the expansive, the depressed, and the 

* In his Treatise, published a year later than the paper from which the above lines are 
taken, Voisln describes five forms of general paralysiB :— (1) The acute form. (2) The common 
form, with expansive ambitious delirium. (8) Paralytic dementia. (4) Senile form, con- 
nected with arterial atheroma. (5) Spinal form. 

t For examples see original paper, JowmaU of Mental Science, April, 1878, p. 26. 
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maniacal forms ; or, into paralytic mania, paralytic melancholia, and paralytic 
dementia ; and these hare again been subdivided. 

Nosological divisions, based upon mental symptoms or psychological dififerenoes, as 
in the systems of Arnold, Finel, and Esqoirol, are confessedly of but temporary nse, 
and not in correspondence with true pathological variations. Applied to general 
paralysis, they are even more inexact. For in the latter affection, even more than 
in ordinary insanity, the mental symptoms often undergo most decisive and, perhaps, 
sudden changes. There is in it a great variability, so that he who suffers from 
ambitious delirium to>day, may to-morrow exhibit symptoms like those of general 
mania, may soon afterwards be plunged into the depths of hypochondriacal woe, 
and ere long have left all hope behind, having irrevocably entered the portals of a 
progressive dementia. True it is that many retain almost throughout some predomi- 
nating general character of mental symptoms ; there are those who throughout 
speciidly exhibit either grandiose delirium, or symptoms allied to general mania, or 
to dementia, to hypochondria, to melancholia, or to circular insanity. True it is, 
also, that in oases such as these, there is a general tendency to certain differences in 
the morbid anatomy of the several groups. At least the facts of the morbid his- 
tology observed for several years past seem to warrant me in making this assertion : 
the present, however, is not the place or time to speak of this aspect of the question. 
Yet, for the reasons above mentioned, it seems that one cannot establish any real 
varieties based upon the differences in the mental symptoms. 

Whether we shall ever arrive at them or not, I think the only true classification, 
subdivision, and terminology in mental diseases must be based upon the morbid 
alterations of tissue or of function of tissue which engender the symptoms — that, 
in a word, they must be anatomico-pathological. For these purposes there can be 
no real finality, no pathological exactitude, in semeiology or in setiology. Moreover, 
it is desirable to arrive at a knowledge of the real lesions in the various groups of 
cases of general paralysis, and thereby assist in the elucidation of other departments 
of the study of mental diseases. For the very complexity and gravity of its morbid 
lesions render general paralysis, in one sense, a vantage-ground for the further pur- 
suit of investigation into other domains of mental alienation. Indeed, it was once 
said to be the only mental affection which enjoyed the sad distinction of possessing 
a morbid anatomy. But that was not recently. 

With reference to the great diversities one finds in cases of general paralysis, it is 
desirable to inquire whether groups of cases cannot be formed corresponding with 
certain differences in, or modifications of, the pathological lesions proper to the 
disease, each group of which shall present its more or less characteristic ensemble of 
symptoms, or its individual method of association and relation of symptoms. Early 
in 1873 I began an investigation with this object in view ; but the material did not 
accumulate very rapidly, for some general paralytics were discharged during remis- 
sion or (temporary ?) recovery at the request of friends, and the friends of some 
declined to permit post-mortem examination. 

General paralysis varies much in different cases as to the parts of the encephalon 
especially attacked ; the disease has in this case spent its force with greater severity 
upon certain localities, in that case upon certain other foci, and in still another upon 
a third locality or group of localities. In endeavouring to localize the points of 
principal morbid implication, I began, in 1873, to specially observe and record the 
exact localization of aU the principal adhesions of the pia-mater to the cortex of the 
cerebral hemispheres. This adhesion I had always looked for, and recorded in out- 
line, in earlier necropsies, and had come to view it as the most characteristic naked- 
eye appearance in general paralysis. These views as to its importance were con- 
firmed by microscopical verification, in several cases, of a greater intensity of corti- 
cal disorganization corresponding with the areas of more decided adhesion of the 
pia-mater to the surface of the brain, with limited separation of irregular layers of 
the grey cortex adhering to the meninges when these are removed (adhesion and 
decortication). In the early part of 1876 I wrote a paper (Journal of Mental 
Scienc€f Jan. 1876), giving details of one of the cases in which each adhesion was 
thus recorded, and an attempt was made in that communication to see how far 
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certain of the symptoms obseryed during life could be explained by a reference to the 
irregular distribution of the adhesion and decortication, and how far, in that case, 
the results of the experiments of disease tallied with those of the experiments of the 
physiological laboratory. Perhaps, and as far as I know, the above were the first 
inrestigations into the exact localization and distribution of the adhesions in various 
cases of general paralysis, for the purpose of throwing light upon certain clinical 
features of the disease. I believe that valuable results are to be obtained from this 
line of inquiry, and, in publishing necropsies, I will describe the localization of these 
adhesions with minuteness. Yet is it true, «s remarked by Bayle, that the adhe- 
sions may occur early in the course of Uie disease, and may remain a long time 
inactive in the production of symptoms. That only the summits of the gyri are 
usually the seat of the adhesions, the elder FoviUe explained by their being the parts 
most exposed to the immediate effects of the compression resisting from inflamma- 
tory turgescence of the brain, in the early stages of general paralysis. Able papers 
on these adhesions have recently been published by Drs. Crichton Browne and 
Achille Foville (/Zfo). 

But the adhesions in question, and the associated changes wroaght in the corre- 
sponding portions of the grey cortex, are not invariably present in general paralysis, 
and they constitute but one of the points to be examined in investigating the ana- 
tomical distribution of the more extreme degrees of morbid change in individnal cases 
of that disease. The other conditions of the grey cortex must also be particularly 
observed, the portions of it earliest or most specially attacked must be soaght for, 
and its state, both general and local, as to vascularity, consistence, bulk, pathological 
products, and degeneration, examined. An investigation of the same kind most be 
directed to the series of central ganglionic masses near the base of the brain, to its 
medullary sabstance, to the bulbar tissues, to the cerebellum, and to the spinal cord 
and its meninges, as well as the sympathetic ganglia. So, also, must be taken into 
accoant such secondary products and complications as excessive serosity, aitushnoid 
hsBmorrhage and cysts, pia-matral hramorrhage, local pachymeningitis, local ramol- 
lissement. 

Finally, there is required a eareful microscopical examination of the nervous 
systems of a large number of general paralytics, carefully compared with detailed 
records of the clinical features observed in each. My leisure has been insufficient 
for this last undertaking. 

But I have observed such marked differences visible to the naked eye, or obvious 
upon making a less elaborate or extensive microscopical examination, that it seems 
to be desirable to place some of the cases on record, grouping them according to 
certain differences in the pathological lesions of the encephalon, and to indicate the 
clinical features which in their totality constitute, as it were, the garb each group 
severally wears. I have long thought that under the name general paralysis (of the 
insane) were included several pathological varieties, in a manner analogous to, but 
less decided than, that by which formerly the name ''pulmonary phthisis" shielded 
several varieties of pulmonary disease; and by which, again, ''Bright's disease" 
included a number of more or less distinct morbid states. I do not offer the follow- 
ing groups as representing proved varieties of general paralysis, or even as by any 
means covering the whole of the ground in their clinical aspects. But if we can 
show that in general paralysis cases can be placed in groups, the members of each of 
which have a considerable similarity to each other in their symptoms, course, dura- 
tion and pathological anatomy, then has a step been taken in the direction of estab- 
lishing pathological varieties of that disease. Some accident or intercurrent malady 
may cut off a general paralytic before his time, and the pathological lesions may 
appear different from what they would have been had the affection run its usual 
course. This is, of course, true of all organic maladies. Avoiding such fallacies as 
would arise, for example, from considering that in the same case ending untimely or 
ending maturely we had two varieties, it is possible, I believe, to indicate several 
groups which x>ossess a certain individual distinctness. Five of these will now be 
refeired to. It is not meant that the essential pathological process is distinct in 
each. The separation between some of them is mainly based upon the differences in 
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the encephalic localities affected in each (3 and 4). In another instance (group 2) 
the difference seems to be mainly one of chronicity and mildness ; but also of locality. 
In another (5) the local cortical induration appears to indicate a local morbid process, 
differing somewhat from that which is at the basis of the more usual change of the 
same part in general paralysis. 

The pathological and clinical features of the five groups are described in detail at 
pages 31 to 43 of the Journal of Mental Science for April, 1878. Of that descrip- 
tion I will here offer only the following very brief and necessarily imperfect sum- 
mary. 

First Group. — Principal Changes, 

1. Cerebral hyperemia and softening are observed, are more than usually general, 
ized, but particularly affect the cortical substance of the superior, external, and, to a 
less extent, internal fr onto -parietal regions. 

2. The cerebellum is usually affected in a considerable degree, so are the basal 
ganglia, while the mesocephale and spinal cord also are apt to suffer, but in a less 
degree. 

3. Adhesion aud decortication are usually well-marked, are mostly confined in the 
cerebrum to the upper and external surfaces, are particularly well seen over the 
frontal lobes, are well seen on the parietal, less over the temporo-sphenoidal, and 
sometimes slightly or moderately over the internal and inferior surfaces. The 
cerebellum is often affected with adhesion and decortication. 

4. The above changes are nearly, or quite, symmetrically disposed in the two 
cerebral hemispheres. 

Principal Clinical Features, 

1. There is variability of the mental symptoms, both intellectual, emotional, and 
moral. 

2. Exalted or extravagant delusions are the most marked feature, while maniacal 
excitement and insomnia are frequently observed. 

3. Gaiety, self-satisfaction, benevolence or pride are evinced ; or the patients are 
selfish, haughty, hostile, obstinate, abusive ; or destructive, untidy ; and the habits 
often are filthy. 

4. Transitory depression, or melancholia, sometimes comes on. 

5. Dementia is occasionally the predominant mental character from the 6rst. 

6. Motor ataxy and paresis are present, are sometimes well-marked ; but in the 
earlier period are often masked by the maniacal state^ or but imperfectly developed. 
Motor restlessness is frequent. 

7. Occasionally, epileptiform or apoplectiform seizures, choreiform movementsi, or 
tremor coactus are observed. 

8. Now and then are there hallucinations of hearing or of sight. Later, are found 
defects of general or special sensation, or hypochondriacal sensations. 

9. The average duration is short, being 11 months ; — or about 16 months, includ- 
ing the first period. 

Second Group. — Principal Changes. 

1. There is atrophy of the brain, and considerable increase of intra-cranial serum, 
the ventricles are dilated and much granulated. The gyri of the brain are wasted, 
especially on the upper surface and at the frontal region, the corresponding grey 
cortex being either softened, or, occasionally, of about normal consistence, pale, 
watery, sodden, or at times of fair colour, or even mottled by irregular hyper- 
«emia. 

2. Adhesion and decortication, usually slight or moderate here as compared with 
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the other gronps, are principallj at (1) the Sylyian fissures, (2) upper frontal^ and 
(3) parietal, snrfaces, and (4) base (orbital or temporo- sphenoidal). This is the 
order of relative degree in 'which the several localities are affected with the adhe* 
sions. 

3. The white cerebral substance, softened in some cases, more or less indurated in 
others, usually tends to pallor. 

4. The bai^ ganglia are generally pale, soft, shrunken ; the pons and medulla 
oblongata pale and soft ; the spinal cord may be more or less softened or indurated. 

5. The meningeal changes are very marked, and extend to the base, and, like the 
other changes, are symmetrical. 

Principal Clinical Features. 

1. The mental symptoms in the earlier periods may consist partly or slightly in 
exaggerated notions, or paroxysmal excitement with strange demeanour, or, though 
rarely, exclusive dementia predominates from the first. Subsequently, there is a 
protracted stage of dementia in which fitful outbursts of - excitement, or hypochon- 
dria, may occur. 

2. The quiet self-satisfaction, or the negative emotional state, of the early periods, 
is usually replaced by morose, peevish, distressed, or apprehensive states of feeling, 
and these by obliteration of the emotional life. The habits become foul ; the 
patients often are destructive, obstinate, abusive, brutish. 

3. Motor paresis is comparatively slight in the earlier stages, and of slow progress, 
gradually becoming more marked, especially in the lower limbs. The patients are 
usually bedridden a long time, and often grinding their teeth. 

4. There is peculiar absence of epileptiform and apoplectiform seizures, and of 
marked general tremulation. 

5. There is also peculiar absence of sensory symptoms, save for blunting of sensi- 
bility as the disease progresses. 

6. The cases are of long duration, the average being four years. 



Third Group. — Principal Changes. 

1. The left cerebral hemisphere is much more diseased than the right, and is more 
or less atrophied. 

2. There is usually atrophy of the grey cortical substance, most marked in the 
frontal lobes, but occasionally marked elsewhere. It is usually pale, or pale and 
mottled by vascular redness, and is sometimes softened, at othera indurated in a 
portion of its extent, either change being much more marked in the left hemisphere, 
and the frontal lobe being, usually, most affected.. The white substance varies in 
consistence and vascularity. 

3. Adhesion and decortication are usually more marked on the left side, occur 
with equal frequency on the frontal and parietal lobes, while the temporo-sphenoidal 
suffer very considerably, and the changes in question may be well-marked on the 
inferior surfaces. 

4. The basal ganglia are softened, and their vascularity is altered in either way ; 
as are also the vascularity and the consistence of the pons, medulla oblongata, and 
cerebellum. 

5. The purely meningeal changes are generally well-marked, are either symmetri- 
cal or predominate over the left hemisphere, and are often well seen over the base. 

Principal Clinical Features, 

1. In the stage of mental alteration, preceding that of mental alienation recog- 
nized by the fnends as such, the patients often are very eccentric, odd, restless, 
fidgety, and occasionally excited. 
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2. DementlAy well-marked, early and predomina&ti is freqnent. 

8. Melancholic delosions of barm^ annoyance, fear, snapioion, are equally frequent, 
and with them are feelings of alarm and apprehension, or the patients are qaeruloas 
and irascible, or dejected and weeping. 

4. Occasionally there is early maniacal excitement, with irritable passionate oat- 
bursts ; while exalted delnsion, or some largeness of idea, may now and then occur 
either at an early or at a later period. 

5. The later conrae is generally one of extreme dementia, sometimes with a dash 
of melancholic, or even of extravagant, delusion. 

6. Sometimes destructiye, threatening or violent, the patients generally become 
tractable towards the last, but of degraded habits. 

7. Muscular ataxy and paresis are well-marked, motor restlessness is frequent. 
Finally, the patients are often bedridden, with flexed contraction of limbs. 

8. Hemifiegia is more or less marked and frequent in aU, and is generally epilep- 
tic in origin, while more limited temporary palsies, following local spasmodic move- 
menlis, are frequent. 

9. Epileptiform attacks, hemispasm, local spasm are very frequent ; and tremor 
coactus is not unfrequent. Apoplectiform attacks and aphasia are sometimes ob- 
served. 

10. Occasionally hallucinations, general obtoseness of sensibility, or local ansds- 
ihesia are observed. 

11. The average duration is rather short, being about 17 months. 



Fourth Q^ovv.-^Principal Olumges, 

1. Here the morbid lesions are much more marked in the right than in the left 
cerebral hemisphere. The general description of the changes in the left hemisphere 
in the last group is here transferred to the right, and of the right in the third group 
to the left in this. The cerebral vascularity is, however, rather greater in this fourth 
group. 

2. The adhesion and decortication are usually more marked in the right hemi- 
sphere, occur mostly over the parietal lobe, often on the posterior part of the frontal 
and on the temporo-sphenoidal, and occasionally upon points of the internal surface 
or base. 

3. The other changes are much as in the third group. 



Principal Clinical Features. 

1. Occasionally preceded by a history of strangeness and peculiarity of conduct, 
the outbreak generally begins with ambitious delirium, with or without active maniacal 
agitation, and violent destructive and dangerous tendencies. At first there is usually 
complacency, elation, or exaltation of feeling. 

2. Now and then dementia, with fidgety, mischievous, restless, slovenly, or de- 
structive tendencies. 

8. Later, there are often exaggerated or exalted notions, alternating with con- 
ditions in which the patients are foul-mouthed, querulous, morose, irritable, 
depressed, or in dread ; or the latter states come to predominate entirely. 

4. At first there may be the expression of an undisceming generosity, wfaich^ is 
replaced later by an abusive and foul manner of address, often accompanied with 
degraded habits, and destructive or dangerous tendencies. 

5. The muscular ataxy and paresis are of the ordinary type. Occasionally there 
is great tremulousness, or, again, tremor as in paralysis agitans. Hemiplegia is 
frequent, sometimes occurring as a simply paralytic seizure, sometimes foUowisg 
epileptiform attacks, and sometimes due to embolism, or hemorrhage. 

6. Epileptiform seizures are very frequent. 
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7. Sensation is blunted in the later stages ; occasionally there are hallucinations 
of eight and hearing, blindness, or hypochondriacal sensations. 

8. The duration is medium, or rather long, the average being 24 months. 

Thus it will be noticed that some of the clinical features are very dissimilar in the 
third and fourth groups ; mental symptoms like those of dementia and of melan- 
cholia predominating when the left is the hemisphere principally diseased ; and 
exalted delusion and maniacal agitation when the right is the hemisphere in which 
the morbid process is earlier, and more extensive, severe, persistent, and dis- 
organizing. 



FivTH Gboup. — Principal Changes, 

1. There is local induration of the cerebral cortex, sometimes of wide distribution 
in its lesser degrees, most marked in the frontal lobes or their anterior portions, and 
affecting either one hemisphere or both. 

2. The indurated cortical substance, generally of a decided reddish colour, is 
occasionally pale. It is usually atrophied. The non-indurated cortical substance is 
of ordinary colour, or pale. 

3. The adhesion and decortication, absent in one case, are in others unequal in 
the two hemispheres, occur mostly on the parietal, often on the posterior part of the 
frontal, and on the tempore- sphenoidal lobes ; now and then on the internal surfaces ; 
and in one case were highly marked on the inferior surface. 

4. The white substance, generally of slightly increased consistence, may be fairly 
vascular, or paler than usual. Generally there are changes in the parts at the base 
of the brain and in the spinal cord. 

5. The purely meningeal changes are well-marked, and of very wide distribution. 



Principal Clvmcal Features, 

1. The mental symptoms are various and varying. Some suffer mainly from 
symptoms of mental depression ; others, of dementia ; and others, of maniacal 
agitation and emotional exaltation. 

2. Complacency, passionate irascible outbursts, gloom, depression, or 'apprehension 
are observed in various cases. 

3. All are indifferent to their degraded habits, and some are docile throughout, 
but others are at some periods either destructive, or quarrelsome and abusive. 

4. Muscular ataxy and paresis are fairly marked. At the last the patients are 
usually bedridden, with flexed contractions of the limbs. 

5. Epileptiform fits, hemispasm, often followed by epileptic hemiplegia, are very 
frequent. Local spasms, followed by more limited incomplete palsies, are not 
infrequent. Sometimes tremor coactus, or, again, choreiform movements are 
observed, or apoplectiform seizures, some with, some without convulsive movement. 
Besides these, several had less grave, but frequent, attacks of heaviness, drowsiness, 
and semi-stupor. 

6. A few Bhofw hallucinations of special senses, or marked anaesthesia^ or early 
headache. 

7. The average duration was 23 months. 

A few words may be added as to the microscopical appearances in the cerebral 
cortex in these several groups. 

In the first group the blood-vessels are distorted, dilated here and there, and their 
walls the site of degeneration, of deposits, and of nuclear hyperplasia ; while 
interstitially Uiere is hyperplasia of the nuclei of the neuroglia, or proliferation of 
embryo-plastic nuclei ; free blood corpuscles, and many scattered collections of 
blood-pigment. The nerve-eeUs are more or less degenerate. 
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In the second gronp, the nerve-cells snffer perhaps more than the other elements 
of the cerebral grey cortex. In one case the atrophy and destmction were so 
marked in the frontiJ lobes that there seemed to be an absence of the large 
nerve-cells ; the nerve-cells present were comparatively small, atrophied, with 
rounded wasted ootlines, and possessed of but few processes. Some had undergone 
marked granular degeneration. Some had fallen asunder and the granules, strewn 
about, looked like a downfallen heap of pebbles. Even the hyperplastic nuclei of 
the neuroglia had undergone degeneration. 

In the third group, that in which the left cerebral hemisphere is the one much 
more diseased, the fact is obvious under the microscope as well as the naked eye. 
Thus, for example, in one case the grey cortex of the third left frontal gyrus showed 
some granular degeneration of the nerve-oells, hyperplasia of the nuclei of the walls 
of its blood-vessels, and thickening of the coats of some of the small vessels, of 
which certain had also dark grey deposits or growths in the walls; increase of 
neuroglia or free formation of embryoplastic nuclei, and some colloid bodies. Here, 
as compared with the corresponding part on the right side, the nerve-cells were 
more granular, there was more increase of the neuroglia and its nuclei, or of 
''embryoplastic nuclei," and the colloid bodies, present here, were absent in the right 
side. In the spinal cord were compound granule cells, colloid bodies, and some 
granular degeneration of some of its nerve-cells. 

In iAieJifth group the microscopical indications of interstitial sclerosis are well- 
marked. 

Concerning the above groups of cases, a few words may be added : — 

The first consists of cases of a very common kind, illustrations of which are 
abundant in medical literature. Bearing in mind that it represents the shorter 
and more acute cases of a larger group, it may be passed without further comment. 

But not so the second group, in relation to which some will, perhaps, raise 
objection. Possibly some would call these cases atrophy of brain, or chronio 
hydrocephalus, or chronic meningitis, but an attentive study of the clinical features 
and necroscopic records will suffice to justify the position in which they are placed 
here. Bayle fully described cases of this kind, and several of them may be found 
in his second series. Drs. Baillarger and Lunier distinctly assert a place among 
general paralytics for cases somewhat similar. But those to be detailed hereafter 
as composing our second group will be found to approach much nearer to the 
typical cases of general paralysis than to the hydrocephalic, and other, cases just 
referred to. In fact, out of a large number of cases, a series could be selected, 
which, by gentle gradations, would lead the steps from this group up to the most 
characteristic and typical case of " ambitious monomania, with general incomplete 
paralysis." 

The third group, with its less usual symptoms, is relatively infrequent. The symp- 
toms are not at all constant, nor is this to be wondered at, as the principal lesions may 
be brought about in different ways. Turning to Calmeil's work I find that his 
cases with lesions somewhat like those of the third group, presented, also, clinical 
features, on the whole very similar to those of the latter [T. I., pp. 385, 554. T. 11., 
pp. 27, 63, 76, 89]. 

To the fourth group the same general remarks apply. The several cases in 
Galmeil's work, presenting somewhat similar lesions, were also, on the whole, mani- 
fested by very similar symptoms, except that in them attacks of apoplexy and stupor 
and of spasmodic twitching were more frequently observed. 

In the fifth group the interstitial changes tend to sclerosis. The pathological 
process is di£ferent in its results from that which produces the more ordinary soften- 
ing of general paralysis. And this, notwithstanding the view of some, that the 
pathological process is really the same in the two cases. This group, however, is not 
so well defined, clinically, as the others, and I do not lay special stress upon it. I 
find that Calmeil's cases, with somewhat similar lesions, exhibited also a clinical 
similarity to those of the fifth group,, but, as compared with the latter, presented 
more of violent maniacal excitement, and d^lire ambitieux, and exaltation ; less 
sadness, less epileptiform convulsion followed by hemiplegia, and somewhat less 
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Bpasmodio twitcEing and tremor odactns. OtherwiBe, as in irequenej of attacks of 
apoplectiform nature, somnolence, stupor, the two groups are reiy similar. [T. I., 
pp. 811, 481, 437, 619, 571, 581, 591, 668. T. II., pp. 5, 60.] 

I am quite aware it may be said that the mental dijOTerenoes to which I hare 
referred in the above groups do not mark anj essential differences in the cases ; 
that, for example, it may be urged that the grandiose delirium is, in reality, only a 
manifestation of that dementia which, on the mental side, appears to be of the 
essence of the affection. Such, indeed, was the view of the elder Foyille, Bail- 
larger, Lnnier, Jules Falret and Sankey, while that of Ghiislain, Billed, or 
Griesinger was not very dissimilar. I am content to record the facts as I find 
them, belieying that differences in the mental symptoms of general paralysis, thoagh 
not essential, are yet of yalnable import. 

The views expressed in this paper are based simply apon the olinical and 
necroscopical observation of a number of cases ; upon the fiddity of this they must 
stand or fiJl ; nor need one be concerned to trace a harmony or discord between the 
facts mentioned above and the conflicting results of experiments on the localisation 
of cerebral f anction. 



CHAPTER XI. 

0ASB8 OV aiHlBAL PABALTBIS. 



In order to curtail what follows I have omitted many of the cases upon wbicb my 
paper was founded, and have abbreviated the clinical and necroscopical descripo 
tions of those recorded here ; omitting many, and briefly summarizing others, of 
the numerous and voluminous notes made in every case. Yet it is trusted that 
sufficient fulness of detail has been retained, and that the number of cases is 
adequate, to place those who take any interest in the subject in the same point of 
view as occupied by the writer. 

Particularly has iiiejirst group been abbreviated, representing as it does compara- 
tively accentuated and rapid cases of the most common form of general paralysis ; 
while only the headings of the cases of the fifth group have been finally retained. 



First Group {see p. 180). 

Oasb I. (in abstract). — Severe and protracted maniacal eooettement; extreme 
m,otor ajgitalion ; masking the paretic indicatiane to a coneiderahle degree ; ambitious 
ddiriwn ; usualhf pleasant good-hvmowr and exaltation of feeling; transitory 
weeping. Pulse ralher slow. 

Widely distributed encephalic hypercemia and softening ; extensive adhesUm and 
decortication of grey m^jltevy especially over the supero-kUeral fronto-parietal regions 
and uncinate gyrif and weU-ma/rked over the internal surfaces, 

J. T. E., a driver in the Boyal Horse Artillery. Admitted Feb. 18th, 1874. 
Age 34. Miarried. Length of service, 16y\ years. 

History, — Marked symptoms dated from Dec, 1878. This was the first attack 
of mental disease, and before coming here he had been treated in the regimental 
hospital at Birmingham and in the Boyal Victoria Hospital at Netley. He was 
stated to be neither epileptic nor suicidal ; and the causes assigned were reported in 
vague terms as being of both a ''moral and physical " nature. 

He was reported to have been sufiforing from general paralyms whilst at Netley, 
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and to have been in a constant state of actiTe excitement, pasidng restless and 
sleepless nights, and exhibiting inooheient irrational language and extravagant 
delusions. He also said his wife came in through the ventilator, and he tried to 
■toff it with a pillow. Emaciation steadily progressed. He remained noisy and of 
wet habits at night, and the restless excitement, the incoherence, and the extrava- 
gant ideas as to wealth continued up to the time of his transfer from Netiey to 
Qrove Hall Asylum. 

St4ae onAdmution, PhyUoal CondiUon, — ^Height 5 ft. bin. Weight IdSlbs. 
False 72, regolar ; arteries somewhat tease ; no cardiac bruit, or change in area of 
pracordial dalness. Scar of venereal sore on penis. A few fnmneles on body. 
Slightiy florid complexion. Pupils equal and acting fairly welL Qait a little 
awkward and unsteady, especially in turning. Viscera healthy. 

Mental Condition, — ^He was self -satisfied, smiling, exhilarated, loquacious, irrational 

and incoherent in conversation. Thus he said " Mrs. S is my husband, the 

Lord Bishop. " '*My rank is about (that of) a Lientenant-Oolonel." '^IVe plenty of 
money--all the nation is my money." ** My pay is a Bishop's pay — some millions." 
"Tve £700,000,000 in the bank.'^ 

Subtequent Progress of Com, — Several days later he was noisy, and of changeable 
temper, now excited, now angry, now placid for a moment, and, again, weeping like 
April diower. He said that he '*had educated the Queen to manage armies and 
control the nations." He bosied himself in collecting imaginary '* droves of 
bishops." Apparently he had hallucinations of sight and of hearing : for example, 
becoming excited and refusing to be examined he turned as if garing at some 

apparition and said, ''See 1 Major Th ." Then as if repeating the advice given 

to him by the phantom Major he shouted, ''Kick him ? Yes I will, I'll do as you 
tell me." On being questioned he pointed to the Major ** dressed in gold," and 

revealed the delusion that he had seen and spoken to a Mr. G ten minntes 

previously. He gave expression to extravagant, absurd, mobile, varying, and self- 
oontradictory delusions as to possession of w^ih and power, and often stood talking 
to the wall, or shouted while capering about and confronting it. There was an 
occasional idight pause or hesitation in the speech, which was loud and excited, and 
there was perhaps a faint fibrillary tremor of the tongue on protrusion, but not of 
the face during speech. Tinct. DigitiJis and Fotassic Bromide. 

The excitement and restlessness were so incessant and extreme that he was 
emaciating rapidly, although on full diet, and therefore OL Morrh. and Ferri Per- 
chlor., were also ordered. Yet he was found to have lost 61bs. in weight at the 
' end of eighteen days. Then he was ordered to take l^lbs. of minced meat daily ; 
also beef-tea and extra bread. After using this food for twenty-five days he had 
gained 91bs. in weight. During this period left othsBmatoma had developed, and 
the patient continued to be restless, loquacious, incoherent and destructive. 

In April, noisy and loquacious, he was still in almost constant motion, clattering 
his feet on the floor, destroying his clothing, being wet by day and dirty at night, 
and smearing his bedding and the walls of his room with fsoces. His language con- 
tinuecl to be incoherent and expressive of the most extravagant and utterly dis- 
connected notions, and their relics, — words such as ''millions" and "bishops" 
farming the nuclei of a farrago of nonsense that he sang by the hour together with 
the utmost exaltation of feeling and manner. Weight on April 14, 137ilbs. After 
this, Succ. Conii was ordered, but the weight fell to 1881bs. by May 18th, and then 
Ext. Fhysostigmatis was substituted for the Oonium, and the oil, iron, and extra 
diet were continued. Mentally, unchanged. The pulse, usually ratiier slow, became 
more frequent under conium. 

July 27th. Had diarrhosa. The facial and speech signs of general paralysis were 
atill only slight. Was again very restiess at night. Sept. 7th. Weight 1421b8., 
his highest weight whilst here. Sept. 14th. Had a syncopal seizure this morning. 
Omitted the Fhysostigma and other remedies. 

On Oct* 9th profuse diarrhoea returned, and continued with intestinal hemor- 
rhage. Both persisted, mental confusion and stupor supervened, these passed into 
ooma, and thia into death on Oct. 18th, 1874. 
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AUtract of Neeropay, — 25 houn after death. Body somewhat enadated. 

Head, — Calvaiiiim of slightly worm-eaten appearance along the track of the 
superior longitudinal and lateral sinnsea A smsJl flattened exostoeis on the internal 
surface of the right side of the frontal bone perforated the dara-mater. Two fluid- 
ounces of serum escaped on removal of the brain. Arteries at base of brain healthy. 
The cerebral meninges were injected with blood, especially at posterior part. The 
gjri were somewhat shmnken, and the slightly wide and rounded sulci were filled 
with serosity, which bathed the pia-mater on the superior surface except over the 
occipital lobes. The pia-mater and arachnoid were somewhat thickened, and the 
former was h3rper8Bmic and separated with "difficulty from the cerebrum. There was 
some opacity of arachnoid over the frontal and panetal lobes. 

The superficial layer of cortical grey matter of the prominences of the gyri 
stripped off along with the membranes over the whole of the superior and lateral 
aspects of the cerebram in the fronto-parietal region. Bspeeially was this marked 
in front, where the entire outer layers of the grey matter stripped off, bat every 
oonvolution of the area just specified was extensively involved, and further detail 
is unnecessary. The superficial grey matter eame away also from the internal 
surfaces of the cerebral hemispheres. The same ehange also affected the prominences 
of the first and second temporo-sphenoidal gyri to a moderate extent and degree, but 
tapered off here and spared the third gyms. The occipital lobe only showed the 
adhesion-changes, and to a slight extent, in the portions of the first and second 
occipital gyri which border apon the parietol lobe, or assist in forming the annectant 
convolutions. The grey matter of the uncinate gyri also separated along with the 
meninges, and a few scattered points of adhesion were found elsewhere on the 
inferior sunBsce of the brain. The grey matter was hypenemic, mottled by sections 
of the contents of visible dilated vessels, slightly softened, of a deep grey and some- 
what slaty hue, of fair depth, and of imperfectly marked stratification. 

^e white substance of the brain was somewhat softened, and was mottled, pink- 
ish, the puncta sanguinea were numerous, and clots dragged thereform in making 
sections. All above-mentioned appearances were symmetrical in the two hemispheres. 
Fornix softened, and serum in lateral ventricles turbid. The left coipus striatum and 
optic thalamus seemed to be slightly shrunken, but there were no special morbid 
appearances on section. The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata were lessened in 
consistence, hypersemic, and their meninges hypervascular. The cerebellum was 
hypersemic and slightly softened. Weight of cerebrum 40ozs., of cerebellum S^ozs., 
of pons and medulla oblongata loz. 

Thorax, — The heart weighed 10|oz8., its left ventricle was moderately contracted, 
and was one inch at its point of greatest thickness. Its appearance was that 
formerly called ** concentric hypertrophy." The heart-muscle had a healthy 
appearance. Right lung, weight '26oib. ; posterior and basal congestion. Left lung, 
the same ; weight 23iozs. 

Abdomen, — Old peritoneal adhesions were found. Liver, 80ozs., dark on section. 
Spleen, lOozs., diffluent, of a dirty brick colour, hobnailed and of irregular shape. 
Jiight kidney, lOozs. ; left kidney, 9ozs.; of variegated appearance, from irregular 
whitish districts. 

Jiemarhs, — 1. This is specially interesting as an illustration of the earlier stages 
of those cases in which the ataxy and paresis are mcuJced by the effects of the 
maniacal excitement. It will be noticed how slight, comparatively, were the ataxic 
or paretic indications afforded by the condition of speech, tongue, or gait ; and yet 
how well-marked the ambitious delirium and the maniacal agitation. Had the 
patient lived longer the motor disorder and imi)airment would have become more 
and more marked. Such disorder of the motor power as did exist was, perhaps, 
relatively more marked in the lower extremities than in the upper. 

2. This case also illustrates that form of extreme restlessness and motor agitation 
in general paralysis, that Bayle called "convulsive'' and that is exemplified in 
several cases of his third series. ('* Traits des lialadies du Cerveau et de sea 
Membranes," p. 144.) 

8. The rapid emaciation of this patient was arrested only by the use of a very 
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laige omoiint of nutritioiis food, with 01. Morrb., and Ferri Perchlor. No means 
employed had any permanent control over the nearly incessant mental and motor 
a^tation. 

4. The heart and arteries were comparatively unaffected by the moderate renal 
change. The condition of the left rentride was, at least mainly, due to the mode of 
death. 

5. Adhesion and decortication were very extreme in degree and extent, and the 
other morbid changes of the encephalon very general. 

Oasb II. — ExtravagaTU <md cibturd ddunonSy witk tnuch (md early mental weak- 
ness. At first, exaltation of feding; later on the patient altematdyself-pleasedf 
duU, and lachrymose. Childish simplicUy. Dementia, becoming more marJced, 
Progressive paresis / bedridden ; bediores : haim>orrhagic ma^cutce. Apoplectiform 
seizures, Laie trem>09* cSactus ; and, finally, choreiform movements, 

Extensvve encephalic hyperasmia and softening ; widdy'Spread adhesion and 
decortication, especially over the superior and inferior surfaces of the cerebrum, and 
ejecting the cerdteUum also. Marked changes — softening amd oiher^^n the spinal 
cord, Oran/ula/r kidneys, 

A. 6., Private 100th Beg^ent. Age 35. Military service 15 f^ years. Admitted 
Ang. 2, 1873. 

History, — This was stated to be the first attack of mental disease. It had 
existed since about April, and the patient had been under treatment at Portsmouth, 
and at Netley. The *' cause assigned " was vaguely stated as being of a *^ physical '* 
nature. The patient was said to be neither epileptic nor suicidal. 

The mental symptoms appeared to have come on gradually, and the patient was 
stated to have had *' delusions of a religious type" at first, but at Netley the 
symptoms were said to be those of * dementia " coexisting with '* a marked paralytic 
tendency, '* and it was further certified that A. B. was quite confased, restless, in- 
capable of taking care of himself, frequently out of bed at night, and walking about 
at unseasonable hours, and that he gave indications of impairment of memory, con- 
fusion of thought, and failing powers of comprehension and of utterance. 

State on admission into Grove Hall Asylum. Height 6ft. Ifin. Well nourished, 
and well built. Thoracic and other viscera apparently healthy ; pulse 96, arteries 
slightly tense. Pupils equal. 

The speech, and the condition of the lips, face and tongue, were those usually 
observed in the comparatively early or middle periods of general paralysis. 

The patient could not tell his own age correctly, mistook the month and year, was 
confused and incoherent in continued conversation, displayed general mental enfeeble- 
ment, and asserted that he was heir to his uncle's estate worth .£19,000. His 
manner was simple and childish, his expression was usually smiling, pleased and satis- 
fied, and he was still clean in person and habits. Ordered Ferri Perchlor. 

Oct. 80, 1873. On one occasion recently this patient had an attack of cerebral 
congestion. Aperient enemata brought away large stools, and the symptoms 
vanished. Subsequently, he took aperients as required, the iron being continued. 
Slight ** congestive " symptoms had appeared on several other occasions. 

Jan. 30, 1874. The tremulous twitchings of the lips and tongue during move- 
ment were now well-marked ; speech was slow, broken, hesitating, indistinct. The 
pupils were irregular, the right vertically oval, the left large, and both fixed. The 
grasping power of the hands was impaired, and the gait unsteady, the left lower 
extremity was the weaker, the knees and hips were kept partially flexed as he walked, 
and as he spoke the head shook. He said he was well and strong, and he had 
exalted delusions as to his possessions, physical prowess, and procreative powers. 
Yet he was not much elated. On the contrary he was generally dull, confused, and- 
often had an apprehensive, anxious expression. He was often restless and sleepless. 
Had Eigot and Potass. Bromid. 

March 1. In bed with signs of bronchitis and congestion of the lungs since 
Feb. 18th ; there were also prsdcordial oedema and increased dulness, and the heart- 
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sounds were heard more distantly. Now, he was often kchrymose, sometimes very 

' dull and confused, at others brighter. He was slow to reply and spoke with rery 

marked tremor and qnivering of the lips. There was mark^ tremor and paralysis 

agitans (symptomatic) of the forearms and legs, the limbs qniyered constantly there- 

' with, and the eyelids were generally closed and qnivering. Reflex action was 

nearly abolished in the feet, but he retained some voluntary power over the lower 

' extremities. 

15th. Bedsores had formed over the hips and sacrum, and on the body there were 
scattered minute haemorrhagic elevations of lichen-like form. His mutterings now 
and then revealed the shattered relics of delusions of wealth, and occasionally ho 
sang snatches of song. 

24th. Tremor coactus still marked. Hypostatic pneumonia. 26th. Occasional 
' retention of urine latterly, and drowsiness. Legs oederoatous. Bapid flexion move- 
ments at the wrist, much tremulous twitching about the arms generally, also about 
the legs, feet, the head, platysma, and cervical muscles. But the extremities were 
aJso affected by conspicuous choreiform movements. Death on March 28, 1874. 
Sectio cadaveris ; 44 hours after death 

Head. — Calvarium thin. Dura-mater hypenemic. Arachnoid at base rather 
thickened ; frontal interlobar adhesions. The arachnoid was thickened and opaque 
at the vertex, and the pia-mater thickened, hypersemic, and its surface bathed in 
serosity. The anfoictuosities, wide and rounded on the upper surface of the cerebrum, 
afforded a lodgment to serosity, and shreds of the soft meninges remained behind in 
them after the process of general stripping off. There were marked adhesion and 
decortication affecting the prominences of all the gyri of the frontal and parietal 
lobes on their superior and lateral surfaces, also affecting the inferior (orbital) frontal 
and temporo-sphenoidal surfaces to a less degree. The grey cortical matter of the 
cerebrum was also hypervascular, pink especially in its deeper layers, somewhat 
softened, of fairly marked stratification, and moderate thickness. The white sub- 
stance of the cerebrum was also hypersemic and softened. The fornix was softened, 
the velum interpositum tough, the grey commissure small) the lateral ventricles of the 
brain were large but not containing abundant fluid, the corpora striata somewhat 
softened, the optic thalami hypersmic. 

The cerebellar meninges, also, separated with difficulty, and carried off with them a 
superficial layer of the grey substance from the prominences of the folds in the vicinity 
of the median line. Cerebellum softened. Weights. Cerebrum SQ^ozs. ; cerebellum 
Sow, ; pons Y., and med. obi. loi. Serum from cranial and spinal cavities, S^oas. 

Spine. — The meninges of the spinal cord were hypersemic about the mid-dorsal 
region. The spinal cord itself had undergone softening in the cervical and upper 
jdorsal regions, and was somewhat anaemic in these parts. The softening was more 
marked in the cervical region, and there principally affected the grey matter, which 
was almost diffluent, and the antero-latenJ columns. 

Thorax, — The heart weighed lOozs., and was healthy, but there was l^oz. o£ 
pericardial fluid. The aorta was atheromatous. In both lungi there was hypostatic 
pneumonia. 

Abdomen,^Liver of slightly ** nutmeg" appearance, 674ozs. The hidneya 
weighed, R., 4}ozs. ; L., 5|oz8. ; their cortices were thin and granular, and their 
capsules adherent. The middle tract of the ileum was hypersemio. 

Remarks, — 1. This was a case of well-marked general paralysis, running a some- 
what rapid and severe course. Early dementia mingled prominently with the ex- 
travagant delusions ; the early self-satisfaction gave place to a mobile and varying 
'state of feeling ; locomotor helplessness came on at a somewhat early period, and 
various trophic lesions supervened. 

2. Tremor coactus, or symptomatic paralysis agitans, and, finally, choreiform move- 
ments were superimposed on the marked tremulousness and twitching common in 
general paralysis. In relation to them we note the unusual amount of disease in the 
spinal cord and at the base of the brain. 

3. There was also an unusual amount of meningeal adhesion, and oonieqaent 
erosion of the cerebral grey cortex. 
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Ca81 III. — Ecvrly exaltation with ddvMonSf cmditory hallucmaUona and resdeis* 
ness. Later, almost complete remmion of the mental iymptoms, corUinuomce of the 
physical (mator), Betwm of slight amlntious ddirium» Sdf-salisfaction. Almost 
constant singing and joyous good-hvmour. Later, resUessneaSf excitement, destruC' 
tiveness. Phthisis puknonalis. 

General softening of encephalon and hyperasmia, the appea/rance of the latter, 
however, being diminished by the mode of deaih. Extensive adhesion aaid decortication, 
especially over the superior swrface of the frontal convolutions, and the lower tiers 
of the parietal convolutions. Changes in amd about the basal ganglia. Impaired 
nutrition of the muscular tissue of &e heart, 

T. H., Drammery First Battalion, GfreiLadier Guards, aged 34. Admitted Nov. 
11^ 1872, after 15^ years' service in the army. Single. 

History. — This was the first attack of mental disease, and had existed since June, 
1872, and on its account the patient had been previously under treatment in the 
Guards' Hospital, London, and at Netley. The ** supposed cause " was stated to be 
of a ^' moral " nature. T. H. had been promoted to the rank of drum-major of the 
99th Regiment, but his ideas appeared to be so large and his self-importance so in- 
flated that the colonel of that regiment refused to retain his services. He then 
became restless at night, and one evening he packed up his kit, declaring that he 
had orders from God to come to London. Afterwards he accounted for his not 
remaining in the 99th by asserting that the quarters provided for him were unsuit- 
able. He was admitted at Netley with slightly exalted delusions, and some failure 
of the powers of utterance. Afterwards he became worse, the delusions more pro- 
minent and associated with some excitement and with auditory hallucinations. He 
also undressed at unseasonable hours. 

State on admission here. Height, 5ft. lOin. A fine,' soldierly, well-built, 
handsome man. Well nourished, fresh complexion, pupils rather small, the left 
slightly the larger, both sluggish and of slightly irregular outline. Skin delicate, 
healthy. The tongue is protruded fairly, but the aid of the teeth is often invoked 
to grasp and steady it. There is paresis of right side of mouth, the speech is now 
and then imperfect, the words being clipped, and there is an occasional pause, with 
thickness and indisUnotness of utterance. 

Mental State. — Although he says that he is a clever musician and that he left 
the 99th because his quarters were unsuitable, yet he denies all his former hallucina- 
tions and delusions, and the remission in the mental symptoms of ** general paralysis " 
is decided. He denies having ever indulged in any alcoholic or sexual excess. 

The subsequent notes of this case may be briefly summarized as follows : 

There gradually supervened a state of more or less mental confusion, now and 
then accompanied with delusions that his friends were about to come for him, while 
his general expression and bearing were those of great self-satisfaction and joyous 
good-humour. The ataxic and paretic symptoms still progressed, and the treatment 
was with digitalis and iron. 

In February and March 1873 there was a gradually increasing excitement, manifested 
by the reiterated singing of a narrative of various trifling events in his life, and of an 
enumeration of his possessions, intentions, and good qualities. Together with this 
monotonous sing-song, carried on for hours together, there were restlessness and a 
disordered state of his dress. The physical signs of phthisis were observed ; then 
emaciation appeared and was progressive, and due, in part, to the continued restless- 
ness and excitement. He was also destructive. At the end of March he was con- 
fined to bed on account of the pulmonary condition, and for the restlessness and 
sleeplessness calmatives were i*eqaired. His habits were wet and dirty, he grew very 
feeble, and tremulous, and died in a syncopal attack on April 16, 1873. 

Necroscopy (in abstract). 21 hours after death. Head. — Cranium thick. About T^ozs. 
of seram, in all, escaped from the cranial and spinal cavities. Interlobar adhesions. 
The arachnoid over the superior surfiEM^e of the brain was somewhat thickened, opales- 
cent, and tough. The convolutions of the brain were loosely packed on this aspect, and 
subarachnoid fluid filled many of the anfractuosities. The superior meningeal veins 
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were fall, and the pia-mater was still hypensmic. There was a wide-spread adhesion of 
the membranes to the oonyolntional grey matter, and consequent partial deoortioation 
of the latter on striffping oflf the meninges. This was especiaUy seen on the saperior 
and lateral sai£wes of the cerebram. The several frontal convolntions, and the 
lower tiers of the parietal conyolations (asc*. p., s. marg'., ang'.,) were those most 
markedly affected ; the remahiing con7(jntions of Uiis area were less inyolved. The 
same adhesion and decortication also affected the cerebellum, whose arachnoid membraae 
was opaque. The grey matter of the cerebral cortex was diminished in consiBtence. 
The white substance of the brain was also uniyersally softened, and was the site of 
considerable vascularity. The lateral ventricles of the brain were lai^, and contained 
loz. of serosity. The fornix was soft, almost difflaent ; the corpora striata and 
optic thalami were soddened and softened ; the pons Y. was softened and of a 
pinkish hue ; the posterior part, especially, of the medulla oblongata was soft- 
ened and hypersemic. Cerebrum, Sltozs. Cerebellum, 5|oks. ; pons and med. 
obL, loz. 

All the viscera were earef ally examined, but it is only necessaQr to state here that 
both lungs were phthincal, — ^tiiat the muscular substance of the heart was unduly 
friable, and of a somewhat pale and yellowish hue, and that a considerable amount 
of fat was found on the exterior of the heart. Weight of heart llozs. The aorta 
was studded with patches of incipient atheroma. Spleen 12ozs., soft, diffluent, ot 
prune-juice colour. Other viscera healthy ; kidneys 8, and 71, ozs. 

Remwrks. — 1. This case is an example of that clinical form of general paralysis in 
which there is self-satisfaction, joyousness, abundant good-hamour, the recounting of 
trifling events with much gasto, and general childishness and feebleness of mental 
power, rather than decided ambitious delirium. 

2. The hypenemia of encephalon and meninges was lessened by the mode of death. 
Adhesion and decortication were wide-spread : the basal changes were well-marked. 

Cash IV. ^Convulsive seizwrey followed ly failure of the mental pOtperSf and defec* 
tive speechf hea/rmg, cmd locomotor power. The ordinary indications of Uinal 
and lingual ataxy and paresis not so toell-marked as usual. Extreme dementia 
and asthenia. Unusually short duration. 

General softening and hyperaimia of the encephalon and spinal cord. Widely 
spread adhesion and decortication of cereal convdubions. Wasting^ especiaUy 
of the frontal convolutions, and of those in the anterior part of the parietal area. 

It is unnecessary to relate the clinical history or more of the necropsy than 
refers to the brain. 

Necropsy : 87 honrs after death. Fairly nourished ; bleb on right malleolus. 

Mead. — Calvarium very thick and dense, the x>ortion removed weighing 20osl 
Dura-mater slightly thickened, and its adherence to calvarium slightly increased. 
The arteries at the base of the brain were healthy. There were interlobiur adhesions. 
Meninges congested. The visceral arachnoid and the pia-mater were thickened, and 
the latter was infiltrated with serum in parts ; especially over the superior frontal, 
and anterior part of the superior parietal surfaces, where, also, the anfractuosities 
were rather wide and rounded. 

There was adhesion between the pia-mater and the grey cortical substance, — and 
corresponding erosions of the latter when the former was removed, — over the frontal 
convolutions, over the convolutions of the anterior part of the parietal lobe, and to a 
moderate degree over the temporo-sphenoidal gyri. The superior and lateral surfaces 
of the first two lobes, the lateral surface of the last, were those principally affected. 
This change did not involve the occipital lobe, but was found strewn in patches over 
the internal surfaces of the oerebral hemispheres, and to a moderate degree on their 
inferior surfaces. It was nearly symmetrical in its disposition on the two hemi« 
spheres. 

The cortical grey substance of the oerebrum was hypersemic, of a mottled reddish 
pink colour, softened, of fair depth ; its stratification was imperfectly marked. The 
white cerebral substance, universally softened, was hyptnemic Of turbid serosity in 
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the lateral yentrides there were about three drachms. The grey commissure had 
disappeared. The corpora striata and optic thalami were softened and hypersmie. 
The meninges covering the base of the brain, especially the orbital region, were 
slightly thickened and opaque. Cerebellum, pons Varolii, and medulla oblongata 
and upper part of spinal C(N^1 were all diminished in consistence. Weights. Bight 
cerebnd hemisphere, 19iozs. ; left, 19^ozs. Cerebellum, '5^zs. ; pons, and med. 
obL, loz. Serum from brain, more tluma fluid ounce. Granular, and other, renal 
disease. 

Geoup II. {see pp. 180-1). 

Casb v. — Protracted duration. At first, excitement with delusions^ succeeded 
hy a iomewhat steadily progressing fatuity f with a low and brutish state of feeling, 
' Impairment of speech and of locomotor powers. Patient bedridden for a long 
period at the Uist. Sensory impairment. Speech less affected than usual ; incessant 
grinding of teeth and noisy sniffing. Wet and dirty habits. Phthisis ptUnumalis, 
and, finally, spinal tuberculosis. 

Marked atrophy; softening ; and some ancemia of brain, Ma/rJced meningeal 
changes. Moderate amount of adhesion of the pia-mater^ to the cerebral cortex, 
espectaUy in the neighbourhood of the lower border of the Sylvian fissure. Marked 
chronic disease of spinal cord, as well as recent spinal tuberculosis, 

C. C, Friyate 56th Regiment Service, 8 years. Age, 28. Married. Admitted 
January 24, 1874. 

History. — This was stated to be the first attack of. mental disease, and to have 
existed since 1871. He had been under treatment in 1871-2-3 in India, and 
latterly at Netley for one month. The effects of tropical climate were supposed to 
have, at least, assisted in causing mental derangement. At the onset of the disease 
in India he was the subject of delusions with excitement. 

At Netley his habits were dirty, he was irrational, hoarded rubbish, and showed 
passing fits of excitement ; his mind was quite prostrate, he was unable to compre- 
hend a simple question properly, and he seemed to know but little except his own 
name. 

State on Admission. — Height, 5ft. 4in. Weight, 1481bs. Well nourished. 
Sallow aspect. The pulse was 66 ; the pupils were equal and sluggish. The tongue 
was a little tremulous, the speech thick and hesitating, and dwelling as it were 
upon the words. He had a peculiar, habit of loudly sacking his lips, which were 
livid. The gait was unsteady, and he wetted the bed at night. 

His mind was a wreck ; but little response could be elicited from him, and when 
elicited his replies were irrational and incoherent. He was dull, apathetic, and 
exhibited neither gaiety nor sadness, neither interest -nor aversion. B. Ferzi 
Ferchlor. 

Shortly after his admission the habits became more constantly wet and dirty, 
and othsematomata appeared. 

Early in 1875 he remained in the same unintelligent condition ; to questions 
replying either not at all, or by inarticulate sounds, or by such words or phrases as, 
'* Yes." ** I have forgotten." To the former loud ** sucking " sound made by him 
there was now added a frequent and disagreable loud ''sniffing '* sound. Physical 
signs of phthisis pulmonalis. 

7th. Pulse ^2. Besp*. 24. Temperature 100*3°. Phthisis advancing. Add 
01. Morrhuae to Mixt. Ferri et Quaes. It is unnecessary to follow the records as to 
the pulmonary signs. Indications of pleuritic effusion appeared on the right side. 
The profuse sweating was relieved to some extent by nightly draughts of BeUadonna. 
The cough was dry. 

Grinding of the teeth was frequent, and the habit of "sniffing " most persistent. 
He was for a long time bedridden, and rarely spoke. Speech though slow, impaired, 
and somewhat tremulous, was not affected so much as is usual in the stage at which 
dementia becomes so extreme as here, for he continued to be fatuous, and extremely 
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and constantly wet and dirty. The expression, whicli at first was that of hebetude, 
became latterly rather that of apprehensiveness and fear. 

Oct. 3. Falmonary excavation. Coaghing, teeth grinding, and night-sweats, 
continued. The decabitns was alternately dorsal and dextral. 

Oct. 11. Worse for some days. Plenrisy of the left side and pneumonic patches. 
Vomiting was troublesome, but ceased on Oct. 12th, returned on the 13th, subsided 
on the 1 4th. On the 12th the face was flushed, the temperature raised, respiration 
laboured* and accompanied by moaning and an expression indicative of distress. 

Oct. 22. Since the preceding day he had been heavy, dull, drowsy. There had 
been increasing subsulius of the hands and arms, tremors of the lips and face, and 
marked tremulousness of the movements, as he restlessly pulled the clothes about. 
The expression was more than usually apprehensive. Pulse 100, weak. 

Oct. 23. Daring the preceding night and until 5 A. v., he took food, but at 7 a.m., 
was observed by the attendent to be comatose, and nnable to swallow, and these 
symptoms continued. At 9.30 a.m. the pulse was 90, full, quick, compressible, but 
not decidedly soft. The respiration varied from 44 to 54 per minute, it was 
irregular in rhythm, in depth, and in frequency, from one half minute to another. 
Thus, perhaps, at first there were a few audible respirations with guttural sounds, 
then came a few quiet, easy, noiseless, and less frequent, respirations, daring which 
the heart could be heard distinctly, and its action was then of moderate strength, 
but its sounds still were feeble and short. There was, therefore, a tendency 
to ''respiration of ascending and descending rhythm." The surface of the 
body was moist, clammy, flabby, relaxed. The temperature in the right axilla 
was 95*2° ; in the left axilla it was below 95°, (the graduation began at that point.) 
The oonjanctivas were safFased, watery, insensitive to touch ; the pupils equal, 
dilated, immobile ; and the eyes sometimes turned a little to one side or the other. 
The limbs were quite flaccid, limp, and unresisting to passive motion. There was 
no distortion of the &ce. Saliva ran from either side of the mouth that happened 
to be the lower. A slight, suffused, flush relieved the lately usual pallor of the 
face. The patient was quite comatose. Later, there was much mucous bubbling in 
the throat. At 1 p.m. the pulse was 96, weaker and softer than before ; the respira- 
tion 36 and of irregular rhythm, as in the morning ; the temperature below 95° in 
both axillae. The left pupil was rather the larger, both were insensitive to light 
and moderately dilated, tiie surface of the ocular globe being also insensitive and 
not reacting to touch. The coma was complete \ the eyes and head turned somewhat 
to the left side now. The face was pale and slightly livid. ^11 the limbs remained 
equally flaccid, relaxed, and motionless, and the inability to swallow, and the 
rattling of bronchial mucus were as before. The moist and relaxed skin remained 
cool throughout. Died, same day, at 6 p.m., Oct. 23, 1875. 
Necropsy f 73 hours after death. Fairly nourished ; rigor mortis. 
Head. — Oalvariam small, thick, dense. A slightly worm-eaten api)earance of its 
inner surface along the posterior two-thirds of the longitudinal sinus and of the 
middle fossse at the base of the skull. Dura-mater very slightly thickened. Con- 
siderable serum drained away from the arachnoid cavity, and the base of the skull. ' 
There were firm interlobar adhesions of the cerebral meninges. The arachnoid 
covering the base of the brain was thickened, tough, and of a diffused milky 
opacity, and in the same region the pia-mater was infiltrated with serum except 
where the occipital lobe is opi>osed to the cerebellum. Right cerefyrdi hemisphere. 
The membranes over the superior, lateral, and internal, surfaces of the right cere- 
bral hemisphere were thick, tough, and slightly opaqae. The pia-mater was every- 
where (edematous, and fluid filled the anfractuosities, except at the tip of the occi- 
pital lobe at the part overlying the cerebellum. This serous infiltration was well- 
marked on the internal surfaces and was most extreme in the frontal and parietal 
regions. Adhesion between the cortex and pia-mater, and erosion of the former 
upon removal of the meninges were especially marked in the posterior part of the 
frontal, and the anterior part of the parietal, regions ; were considerable over both 
the lateral and the inferior surfaces of the temporo-sphenoidal lobes, as well as 
over the gyrus fomicatus, existed slightly^ also, over the prsecuneus and coneus, 
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and over the posterior part of the orbital gyri, bat were not obserred over the tii) of 
the frontal lobe. The separation of the grey sabstance was from the prominences 
of the gyri only. The conrolutions were nearly everywhere more or less wasted, 
especially on the superior and lateral surfaces, and in fact were considerably 
atrophied, except at the tip of the occipital lobe. The grey cortical substance was 
thin, rather soft, its strata not well-marked, its colour somewhat ordinary. The 
anfractuosities were very shallow. The white matter was universally softened, and 
the whole brain was flabby. Enlargement of the lateral ventricles was -obvious. 
The general condition of the meninges was alike on the two sides, and the distribu- 
tion of the adhesions and cortical erosions was also much the same, except that 
the left temporO'sphenoidal lobe was less involved thereby than the right, and that 
little, or nothing, of these changes was seen on the internal surface of the left hemi- 
sphere. The white substance was alike on the two sides, both as to softening and 
hue, being of a mottled faintly lilac colour, and presenting a few puncta omenta. 
The fornix was softened, and in parts semi-diffluent. The corpora striata and dptio 
thalami, especially the former, were atrophied, softened, and paler than usual, and 
were alike on the two sides. 

The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, softened and pale, broke down too 
readily under pressure. The membranes were somewhat too adherent to the medulla 
oblongata, and were rather thickened over it. The cerebellom, also rather soft and 
pale, was covered by opaque arachnoid membrane. Weights. Right hemisphere, 
I2J0ZS. Left ISozs. Cerebellum, 5oz8. ; pons and med. obL, loz. Semm from 
cranial cavity 4 fl. ozs. 

The spinal cord was universally anaemic and exhibited a tendency to softening?, 
especially in the lower dorsal region. Strewn all over the internal surface of the 
spinal dura-arachnoid were beautiful transparent, minute, grey granulations of 
homogeneous appearance, and tubercular in nature. (Spinal tubercular meningitis.) 

Portions taken from the cord did not harden well in the chromic acid solution. 
Then they stained badly with carmine, and under the microscope there were found 
in them molecular debris, compound granule masses, fatty molecules, thick-walled 
vessels, granular nerve-cells, and altered and apparently misshapen nerve fibres. 

Thorax. — The heart weighed 6^zs*. Its muscular substance was only a little 
soft and friable. A few points of incipient atheroma existed in the aortic arch. 

Lungs. — Left, 19ozs. ; old adhesions, puckered cicatrices, and a vomica at apex. 
Becent pleurisy with effusion. Eecently formed caseous patches in lung. 

Over the right lung were old, strong, and close pleuritic adhesions. It contained 
cheesy masses, with surrounding hyperemia and tubercular granulations. 

AhdovMn. — Right hid/My d^ozs. ; ordinary cystic degeneration : Left 4}oz8. The 
tpleen was firm, O^ozs. Liver^ 54^Z8. 

BemarJci. — 1. Taking into consideration the whole of the mental and physical 
symptoms, and the post-mortem appearances, the last being interpreted in the light 
of the protracted duration of the case, one may conclude that this was an undoubted 
case of general paralysis. 

2. The marked chronic disease of the spinal cord was of interest, as for example 
in relation to the excessively wet and dirty habits of the patient during so long a 
period. At first dependent upon intellectual fiEkilure, decline of sensory power and 
of moral sensibility, they were latterly, I take it, dependent in part upon paralysis 
of the sphincters from spinal disease. 

.8. In relation to the spinal tubercular meningitis, and the softening of the cord, 
especially in the lower dorsal region, we find that the closing scenes of life consti* 
tuted the following drama : — 

(a). Death after twelve hours of complete coma supervening somewhat 8u«ldenly. 

(6). During this period total relaxation and flaccidity of the muscular system, 
without the lightest convulsion, spasm, rigidity, distortion, or appearance of local 
palsy predominating anywhere, the condition being a general spinal paralysis. 

(c). A low temperature ; and moist, relaxed, flabby, pale skin. 

{d). The frequent respiration, varying in rhythm, in frequency, in depth, and in 
loudness, equivalent to a modified respiration of ascending and descending rhythm ; 
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KtA tlie coexisting variation of the pulse apparently dependent npon the respiratory 
variations. 

Whether these symptoms and signs w«re in part due to an extension of the tuber- 
oalar formations, to the meninges of the medolU oblongata and pons, or even to the 
base of the brain, and not yet perceptible to the naked eye, is matter of doubt. 



Casi VT. — General paraZym of long duration, ahout five years or more. At 
first the physical signs of general paralysis with exalted ddimoThs, the patient being 
quiet as a rule, hut stibject to fits of gusty excitement. Then, after wards, a state of 
quiet dementia, dvlness, and inapprekension, t?ien hypockondria4!al symptoms^ 
refusal of food, and emotional agitation. Then, later, occasional paroxysms in 
which fear predominated ; and, lasUy, greater dem,entia often with an expression of 
e&nfukon, anxiety, or even distress; paresis of all the movements, especially of 
those of articulation ; and, finally, great failure in the power of deglutition, and 
destructive pneum^niat supervening on tubercular formations. On a number of 
occasions the right side of the body was slightly m^tre pa/retic than the left. 

Cerebral meninges thickened, opaque, (Edematous, Adhesion and decortication 
slight, and mainly of the second and third temporo-sphenoidal gyri. Atrophy of 
brain. Moderate wasting of the cortex, which was fairly vasctdar, and dighUy 
firm, A large amount of intra-cranial serum. Enlarged cerebral ventricles. The 
hemispheres, including the basal ganglia, were alike on the two sides^ 

W. T., Private 9th Lancers. Single. Service 13j^ years ; admitted April 27, 
1872, then aged 32 years. 

History, — This attack of mental disease was stated to be the first, and to be of 
ancertain duration, and insidious in its onset. He had previously been under 
treatment for it at Aldershot, and for four weeks at Netley. The cause was stated 
to be unknown. 

Whilst at Netley he exhibited exalted delusions, and gave expression to great and 
cbimerical schemes for doing universal good. He was iiTational and, occasionally, 
incoherent in conversation, and was liable to gusty fits of excitement. 

State OH GK^mMnoik— Physical condition. Height 5ft. 8^ in., fairly nourished, 
viscera healthy, equal pupils. Tongue pale, flabby, a little tremulous ; it was pro- 
truded slightly towards the right side, and he had a habit of very frequently licking 
his lips with it. At times, during speech or during protrusion of the tongue 
tremors or slight twitchings of the muscles of the lips or hc% were observed. At 
times the speech was hesitating and indistinct. There was some awkwardness and 
impaired co-ordination of movement when he turned round, or walked upon, a 
straight line drawn upon the floor. The power of grasping with the hands was 
good, and he was able to write his name, though not without hesitation. 

Mental condition, — The expression was dull, and indicative of mental failure. At 
times there was a feeling of placid self-satisfaction, but no decided exaltation was 
evident. His real age being thirty- two years, he stated in examination that he was 
only twenty-four years old, that he had served in the army for fourteen years after 
enlisting at the age of twenty-two, that he had been four months at Netley (really 
one), that three hundred persons came here with bim (really ten), that he could do 
anything, indeed was quite an athlete, that he gave away sovereigns to any one who 
cared for them, and that he had '* £4,000 or £5,000 in the bank,'' adding the worda 
« more than that — any amount in fact." 

During 1872 he betook himself to ward-duties, and for a long time afterwards 
continued to be industrious, quiet, answering all simple questions in a rational and 
coherent manner ; but never asking to be allowed to leave the asylum, never giving 
any trouble, and yet exhibiting much more intelligence than he did when first 
admitted. But the expression still was one of impaired mental power ; negative as 
to emotion, it never evinced depression, and scarcely ever was smiling. Slow and 
deliberate in all his movements, and apparently of sluggish perception and apprehen- 
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jdon, he was easily pnt to mental oonfuidon on being questioned. In this eondiiioa 
he remained until the end of 1874. 

Jan. 2nd, 1875. He refused to take food and remained in bed ; when forced to 
take food he became very restless, jerky and tremoloos, and voluntary moyement 
was attended with convulsiye jerks. He declared that ** his throat was bad " — '* he 
had no swallow " — " was dying," and he made noises like a wild beast. He drank 
some milk under the threat that otherwise the stomach-pump would be used, and in 
drinking swore, and thrust his jaws into the mug and fluid at each mouthful he took 
like certain of the lower animals. The costive bowels were soon relieved by the 
enemata ordered. Pupils equal and acting. 

Jan. 4th. The patient had subsultos and twitchings of the opper extremities. 
He would scarcely take any food. Tbe face was somewhat injected ; the pulse 81, 
full ahd throbbing. The left pupil was now the larger and was irregular. The 
•tongue was furred and the breath rather foul. Speech was much impaired, and 
during it there were facial and labial tremors and twitchings. 

5th. Stomach-pump. 

Jan. 8th. He was bellowing, moaning, crying out, '* Oh 1 oh ! dear," and anon 
making strange inarticulate noises. The face wfls trembling violently, the eyes being 
kept closed ; and the muscles of the trunk and of the limbs were jerked. When 
•the mouth was opened tbe tongue was seen rolling about, jerked hither and thither 
almost choreically, but voluntary efforts restrained it. The pulse was fall, about 
110, but varying in frequency ; the face was somewhat injected. He kept muttering 
incoherently something about ''poison," "wrong poison,** "wrong dead poison;" 
" Oh dear — oh dear — the brute — work broken," and so on. On another day he said 
his teeth were all gone (a delusion). 

lltb. Pulse 84, respiration 20, temperature 101*2°, the face less flushed than 
during several preceding days ; diarrhoea had continued for several days, and there 
was a dirty moist fur on the tongue. There was still great tremulousness of tbe face, 
tongue, and hands, even when at rest quoad voluntary movement, the right hand 
appearing almost as if affected with slight paralysis agitans. The facial and lingual 
tremor, and the indistinctness of speech were well-marked. The pupils were rather 
small, slightly irregular, fairly susceptible ; the left was the larger. 

April 7, 1875. The pulse was 84 and soft ; for many weeks it had varied from 
80 to 96. He had been very incapable and bedridden for some time, but had now 
been up again for a week. 

April 13th. Weight 1261bs. 

June 6, 1875. He now talked in a somewhat simple and confused way about his 
past life, and his memory was bad. The habits, which had become dirty, were now 
improved. The fingers were extremely tremulous in accomplishing any little act, 
such as tbe buttoning of his clothes. 

August 1st, 1875. The tongue was protruded slightly towards the right side, the 
tongue and face were tremulous when in movement, the tremulousness was more 
marked on the right side of the face, and the speech was characteristic of general 
paralysis. As usual the patient was quiet, and wore a somewhat dull appearance 
which never became elated. The manner was childish. 

Oct. 17, 1875. The signs of general paralysis evinced in the speech and gait were 
well-marked. Left pupil the larger. 

Oct. 28. Weight 1521bs. The increase of weight in siz-and-a-half months was 
261bs. This occurred whilst he took extra diet and physostigma. 

There was indication of very slightly greater paresis on the right side of the body. 
During exercise the left pupil grew a little larger, and the right more than doubled 
its previous size. 

The characteristic twitchings and speech of general paralysis were present. There 
were faint indications of greater paresis of the right side of the face than of the 
left. He was quiet, and disposed to be hypochondriacal, and to say that his medi- 
cine did him harm, that he had lost flesh, and was weak. 

April 6tb, 1876. He had not been so well just lately, and on the day before he 
had been extremely dull and stupid, and, the attendant said, *< had dragged one 
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'foot.*' He now walked very unsteadily, the facial and labial mnsoleB trembled very 
much during speech ; or eyen at other times. Speech was shaky, tremulous, hesi- 
tating, and indistinct. The left pupil was the larger, th^ right was contracted, both 
were sluggish. The paresis was more marked in the right side of the face and in the 
right lower extremity than in the left. Face rather pale, pulse full, soft, 100. 
Weighty 1451bs. ; the loss in weight daring five-and-a-half months being 71bs. To 
omit the physostigma, and take perchloride of iron and quassia. 

August 8, 1876. Though very shaky he still walked about a little in the airing 
ground. The mumbling of speech, the tremors of the face and other parts had 
increased greatly, and his gait was slow. The right pupil was still small, the left 
much larger. He was dull, heavy, amnesic, demented, and had a confused anxious 
distressed look at times. He could not name his regiment, or give his age, or state 
how long a time he had been here. At times he was most obstinate. 

Aug. 8th. He became violently excited when brought to be examined, struggling 
to escape, and shouting in terror at some product of bis own imagination, or of sen- 
sorial disorder. But he was easily pacified. 

Nov. 8, 1876. Summary — Bedridden and pneumonic as 6th. The patient was 
ordered to remain in bed, being feeble, helpless, and almost unable to speak or to 
swallow, and the subject of pneumonia. 

6th. Pulse 96, soft; respiration 88 ; temperature 102 '2^ Signs of patches of 
pneumonia and destruotiye changes scattered through both lungs. 

The difficulty in swallowing remained extreme, fluids tended very strongly to pass 
into the larynx, and thence into the lungs. If raised up or induced to attempt to 
swallow, he became much perturbed in mind and made violent respiratory efforts and 
guttural sounds. Any passing of the oesophageal tube in order to feed him almost 
produced asphyxia, and only enemata could be resorted to. The pulmonary signs 
advanced, and he finally died, exhausted, on Nov. 11, 1876 ; bat before decided 
emaciation was present, or dementia so very extreme as in some cases. And he died 
mainly in consequence of lung-lesions. 

Necrop9y,^6i hours after death. 

J^eoci— ^alvarium unsymmetrical. Large amount of serum at the base of the 
brain. Dura-mater slightiy thickened. The portion of calvarium removed weighed 
171ocs. 

There was a general faint milky opacity of the arachnoid over the base of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. Over the whole of the superior and lateral surfaces of 
the cerebrum the pia-mater and arachnoid were thickened and tough, the pia-mater 
being also infiltrated with serum, and the arachnoid presenting a white opacity. 
These changes invaded the membranes covering the occipital lobes, terminating upon 
them, and leaving the extreme tips unaltered. They were about equally well- 
marked upon the frontal and jiarietal lobes, but were much less marked on the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobes, and were symmetrically disposed over the two hemispheres. 
The membranes stripped off readily, but left shreds in some of the sulci. The 
meningeal veins were full, especially behind. 

I9ie only points of morbid adhesion of the meninges to the cortex were scattered 
over the temporo-sphenoidal lobes on both sides, especially over their second and 
third convolutions, were slightly more marked on the right side, and there affected 
the inferior surface particularly. 

The grey cortical substance was of a pinkish lilac colour, especially its deeper 
layers; the distribution of this colour was not uniform, there being scattered, small, 
darker patches, and the naked eye vascularity being greater in the anterior than in 
the posterior regions of the cortex. The grey matter was, if anything, rather firmer 
than usual, and of fair depth. 

The lateral ventricles of the brain were dilated, and contained a large quantity of 
serum. Their ependyma was thick and opaque, and the foramen of Monro was 
widely dilated. The white substance of the brain was highly vascular, its colour 
deeper than normal, anc^ its consistence was rather firm. 

The basal ganglia were alike in the two hemispheres, and the grey commissure 
was present. The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata were of a pinkish' lilac hue. 
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The lining membrane of the fourth ventricle was thickened and opaque, and th# 
sabjacent tissue of a dull lilac colour. Each cerebral hemisphere weighed 17|ozB.y 
the cerebellum weighed 5|oz8. and the pons and medulla oblongata |oz. Blood- 
tinged seram to the amount of 8 fl. ozs. escaped daring the remoral and dissection 
of the brain. 

Thorax. — HeaH, weighed lOfozs. The muscular substance of the heart slightly 
friable and darkish. 

Right long, weight 42oz8.y cheesy masses and granulations and destructive pneu- 
monia in patches. 

Left lung, weight 84^0X8., similar changes less advanced, packered cicatrices in 
front, small vomicsB at apex. 

Abdxmen. — Spleen rather firm, of a chocolate hue, 4|ozs. Left kidney, 4iozs. ; 
right ditto, 5 ozs. ; both healthy. Liver rather pale, 48ozs. 

Jtemarha. — 1. In this case we find on the one hand a long duration and an un- 
usual course of the disease ; (a) the more ordinary mental symptoms of general 
paralysis, succeeded by (b) quiet dementia, and this by (c) hypochondriacal 
delirium, and, finally, merging into {d) a state of persistent dementia, with total 
absence of exaltation, but with the presence, rather, of an appearance of confusion, 
anuety, or even distress. And on the other hand we observe a generally wasted and 
a water-logged brain» together with marked changes in the cerebral meninges, but 
an absence of meningeal adhesion and cortical erosion, except to a slight extent on 
the temporo-sphenoidal lobes. 

2. Here, alj9o, there was marked motor failure towards the close of life, articula- 
tion and deglutition being much impaired, and in consequence of the latter, inhalation 
of some food and destructive pneumonia took place, and death occurred before 
emaciation was decided, or the fourth stage, that of amentia, had set in. In rela- 
tion thereto may be mentioned the somewhat atrophic, yet vascolar, condition of the 
pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, and the marked thickening of the lining mem- 
brane of the fourth ventricle and evident subjacent change. 

0a81 YII. — Early ddiuiont <u to possession of toealthf and as to physical 
prowesSf detultory eonversatitm^ idf-eomplaeency, LateVy the patieiU confused at 
times J excited f and subject to trannent fits of anger, StUl later ^ he grew more ctm- 
fvsed and demented, ceased to do any work, suffered much and for a long period 
from insomnia, and was restless and noisy aJt nigJU ; also tufferedfrom considerable 
emotional dittwrbo/ncey and became secretive, chstinaAe, and excessively coarse, foul 
a/nd abusive in language. Still laJter, the patient resisted every manipukuion, and 
howled and roared if towihed, FinaJly, he continued to be utterly repugnant to amy 
interference, dull, stupid, obstinate, morose and peevish, and thoroughly brutish in 
appearance and action. For years of wet and dirty habits. At first fascial 
twitching and tremor, great motor restlessness, and fidgetiness; andfinally^ general 
helplessness and a bedridden state, but the aJtaxy and paresis of- comparatively 
Blight or moderate development during the greater part of the course of the diseate. 

The changes of the cerebral meninges very marked and very extensive, and wdl 
teen at the base. Great atrophy of brain, large ventricles, and much intra-cranial 
serum. Cerebral cortex pale; also atrophied, especially in the frontal lobes, and 
perhaps slightly more so in the right frontal. Adhesion and decortication of grey 
substance, almost limited to Hie parts bordering on the Sylvian fissures, slightly mere 
on left side, especially seen on Zrd frontal and let and 2nd temporo-sj^ienoidal gyri^ 
very slightly on the inferior frontal and temporo-sphenoidal surfaces. Some soften- 
ing and pallor of white substance, basal ganglia, cerebellum^ pons and medulla 
oblongata ; and the spinal cord atrophied and somewhat wftened. Ulcerative aortic 
valvulitis, embtdism of kidneys and spleen, {Some doubtful indications of internal 
syphilis.) 

J, M., Private A. S. Corps. Admitted June 15, 1872, then aged 32, married. 
History, — This was the first attack of mental disease and was said to have existed 
aince January, 1872, and for it he had previously been under treatment at Woolwich 
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atid at Netley, and had been a patient at the latter place since May 7. Mental 
disease came on insidionsly, and by the time he arriyed at Netley the existence of 
"general paralysis *' was suspected, and whilst there he was the sabjectof delusions 
as to his being the possessor of considerable sums of money, with a general 
exhibition of self-complacency. His conversation was said to be desultory and 
irrational, and he suffered from transient fits of excitement. 

State on adnUstion, — Height Sft. 6in., well nourished, pupils equal, clean in 
person and habits. All the yiscera of the thorax and abdomen appeared to be 
healthy. There were tremors of the facial muscles during speech, which was 
impaired and ataxic. 

He manifested frequent but transient emotional disturbance, especially when spoken 
to. He beliered himself to be, physically, a very powerful man, and said be could 
lift half a ton weight. Usually self-complacent — often smiling — pleased at trifles, 
he yet was eafdiy roused to become angry and abusive. Some disposition to occupy 
himself was shown, and at times bis ideas were evidently somewhat confused. 

Sept. 1872. But little change had occurred since his admission. Occasionally be 
was slightly excited, but these attacks were transient. He sometimes assisted a 
little in wiurd duties. It will suffice to transcribe a portion of the notes. 

Ifarch, 1873. For several months he had been slowly retrograding, his ideas being 
now more confused and limited. He had ceased to occupy himself in any way, and 
had become destructive to his clothing. His articulation and locomotion were more 
affected than previously. He had now for some time been taking Ferri Perchlor. 
May 22, 1878. Omit the mixture of iron and quassia. 

June, 1873. He was becoming worse, and was still very destractive to clothing, 
but denied his destructiveness in the coolest and most unflinching way. 
Dec. 27, 1873. Resumed the mixture of perchloride of iron and quassia. 
Jan. 1874. OthsBmatoma of the left ear appeared. 

To summarize the notes, it may be stated that during the same year (1874) he 
was restless, untidy, and from time to time was excessively destructive to clothing. 
During the second half of that year, however, he was much less disposed to 
insomnia, restlessness, and noisiness at night, than he had been during the first 
half of the year. In consequence of the insomnia, and other symptoms mentioned 
he had taken a night^raught of chloral hydrate from March 20th to April, and of 
potassic bromide and hyoscyamus from April 15th to July 16th. The iron mixture 
was continued throughout the year. 

Feb. 1875. Furuncle of the left buttock terminating in abscess. In March, 
chloral hydrate was again ordered for insomnia. On April 25th the use of the 
mixture of iron, temporarily omitted, was resumed. In May, 1875, oedema of the 
feet and ankles was present, and increased towards the evenings. The urine con- 
tained no albumen and was healthy. An ulcer appeared on the leg and healed under 
treatment^ but afterwards ulcers again api)eiu*ed, and were aggravated by his 
persistent habit of picking at them, and the legs continued to be cedematous. He 
was ordered to bed, and eventually the ulcers healed. 

Sept. 29, 1875. The patient was very demented and stupid ; when interfered 
with in any way he shouted and made uproarious complaints. He was still confined 
to bed, and he still was restless, mischievous and dirty. Oct. 8th. Ordered to get 
up. Oct 28th. Weight 1491bs. The patient occasionally fell; he often stood 
still with drooping figure and head bent towards the ground. The dementia was 
great. He screamed when he was washed or dressed or in any way attended to^ 
calling out lustily and in a loud and distinct voice, a sentence often being uttered 
without hesitation or tremulousness. Yet much of bis ordinary speech was impaired, 
and at times was somewhat hesitating, tremulous, and as if stammering, but there 
were no marked facial' or lingual tremors during speech. He was utterly careless, 
and had a fatuous look, his hair was dry and bristly, his skin rough and coarse, and 
his general appearance brutish. He would not grasp one's hand, or seize anything 
when requested to do so, but it was said that his power of grasping was good. Both 
by day and night he was very wet and dirty. With difficulty he buttoned his coat ; 
often he pulled off his clothes or tore Uiem. At night he was restless, talking 
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alond, or pnlling the bedding about, and npaetting his ntensiL The right pnpil was 
the Itfger, both were elnggilh. The gait was slow, irregular, swenring ; the steps 
were short ; the eqnilibriam was uncertain. 

He was irritable, suspicions, and obstinate if interfered with. He said that he 
had seen his wife the day before, and that she was working here in the laundry 
(quite erroneous). When questioned, or urged to do anything, however simple, he 
called out irritably and angrily. When left untouched and unspoken to be seemed 
to be utterly apathetic, and would stand or sit for hours in one place, if not moyed. 
Often he declared he had nothing to eat, and this delusion seemed to act . upon 
him as any interference or manipulation did, for after expressing it he would swear, 
call out, or shout aloud. The above condition persisted during the remainiDg 
portion of 1875. 

On Nov. 30 it was noted that the gait was much impaired ; he staggered, and the 
legs straddled far apart If not supported he would have fallen every moment, 
though now and then he could run off for a few steps. When he shouted the 
utterance was distinct, and tremors were absent or slight. But speech became 
mumbling at times, and in opening the mouth widely the upper lip trembled much. 
Memory was greatly impaired, and he was in his usual obstinate, irritable* restless, 
and mischievous state. On Dec. 25 he was again ordered to bed, where he remained 
until his death, constantly becoming wet and dirty, and affected with ill-conditioned 
boils and bedsores. 

Feb. 26. Some hypostatic pneumonia of both lungs, especially of the right, for 
two days, with fever and restlessness : brandy and ammon. carb. ; pulse now very 
soft, very rapid, becoming filiform and imperceptible ; respiration 88, moaning, 
noisy and laboured ; vomiting, semi-coma. There was general dull-lividity, with 
some flushing of the face, and deglutition was much impaired. The right eyelid 
and pupil were insensible, the right cheek flapped in respiration, jand the movements 
of the facial muscles were mainly confined to the left side. The skin was moist. 
Yomiting was relieved by several minute doses of ipecacuan and morphia. He died 
at 2 A.M. the next morning, Feb. 27th, 1876. 

Necropsy, — 41 heurs after death. An unusually foul odour proceeded from the 
cadaver. Body fairly nourished, considerable rigor mortis, and moderate hypostatic 
lividity. Small bedsores on hips and buttocks. 

Head. — Scalp thick, calvarium thick, especially the frontal bone ; portion 
removed — 16}<a8., diploe &irly well-marked. Grooves for meningeal arteries deep 
and rough. The dura-mater was thick and dense ; the pia-mater and arachnoid 
were thickened and slightly opaque, and these changes were well-marked at the 
base of the brain, where also there were interlobar adhesions, and over the cere- 
bellum. On the superior and lateral surfaces of the cerebrum the meninges were 
more than eUewhere thickened, opaque, pale, and highly oedematous, and these 
changes were about equally|marked over the frontal, parietal, and temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes. The anfractuosities were rounded, and shreds of the membranes were left 
in their depths. The brain generally was flabby, sinking under its own weight. 

Limited adhesion and decortication of grey matter were found ; almost entirely 
confined to the region of the Sylvian fissures, rather more marked on the left side, 
and mainly involving the third frontal and first and second tempore- sphenoidiJ gyri. 
A few isolated latches of this mordid change also affected all the other convolutions 
which border on the Sylvian fissures. A few slight points of the same were seen 
on the orbital and inferior temporo-sphenoidal surfaces, but the surface overlying the 
tentorium was quite unaffected thereby. 

The grey cortical matter was thin and very pale, especially the external layen. 
The pallor was greatest in the frontal and in the occipital regions, the diminution 
of depth was more marked in the frontal region, and this cortical atrophy was 
perhaps slightly greater in the right than in the left frontal lobe. The consistence 
was £giir ; very few vessels were visible to the naked eye, and the stratification was 
not very obvious. 

The white matter was of a pale faintly pinkish tinge, and was universally soft 
and flabby. 
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The lateral rentricleB were rery large and contained about nx draohms of flaid. 
The corpora striata and optic tbalami were of diminished consistence and were iJike 
on the two sides. Right hemisphere ISfozs. ; left 1 6^018. 

Both the grej and the white matter of the eerd>eUum were pale and of rery 
sligbtlj diminished consistence. Its weight was SjoKS. 

The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata weighed })ok., were slightly pale and of 
slightly diminished consistence. About 7 fl. ozs. of serum escaped from the cranial 
cavity and brain. 

The spinal cord appeared to be somewhat atrophied, and, if anything, its con" 
sistence was lessened. 

Microscopical examination, later. In the third left frontal gyros (a) the laiger 
pyramidal nerve^cells seemed to be singularly absent : (6) the smaller nerre-cells 
were some of them granular, rounded, with wasted outlines ; possessing but few 
branches, and some had quite broken down, and the granules were strewn about. 
In parts the neuroglia appeared to be increased. The nuclei of the neuroglia were 
very numerous, and eren some of these had a granular appearance. Large oral 
granular cells were also seen. 

Thorax. — Beart, Slight thickening and some opaque patches in the mitral ralve. 
A double perforating ulcer was seen on one of the aortic flaps, and some dirty 
whitish clot was lying in the sinus of Yalsalva behind this. I^e aortic sinuses 
were atheromatous. The inner surhoe of the arch of the aorta was extremely 
irregular, and presented numerous elevations. They were more or less translu- 
cent, and gave a slightly ridged appearance to the interior. The endoarteritis 
deformans was decided. Numerous opaque whitish and yellowish patches were 
seen in the left coronary artery, as weU as a number of superficial odcareons plates, 
and in the walls of the right coronary artery a firm yellow nodule was imbedded. 
The weight of the heart, with three inches of the aorta,* was li^ozs. Its muscular 
substance was pale, flabby, and Iriable. Under the microscope granulo-fatty 
degeneration of the muscular elements was seen. 

Lungs. — ^More or less hypostatic congestion and pneumonia of both. Left lung, 
25ozs. Bight lung, 24^zs. ; old pleuritic adhesions. 

Kidneys. — The right kidney weighed 6)0X8., was pale, especially in the cortex^ 
and soft and flabby. The capsule was adherent at only one point. On the surfiice 
were numerous minute whitish portions of about the size of a pin*s head, each 
surrounded by a faint pink zone, and scattered in a somewhat regular manner oyer 
the surface. Two or three wedge-shaped portions of the cortical tissue, which were 
homogeneous, of a dirty yeUowish white colour, disposed with their bases at the 
periphery, were also surrounded by a pink zone. The l^ kidney was the seat of 
the same changes, embolic and other, as the right. There was also on its surface a 
small depressed fibrous cicatrix extending a third of an inch into the tissue. 

Liver, flabby, pale, rather too friable, 63iozs. 

Spleen 14ozs. , on its external snrfiice was a depressed cicatrix, with slight fibrous 
bands extending therefrom three-fourths of an inch into the splenic pulp, and 
ending in a hard yellow nodule, the central parts of which were found to be com- 
posed of firm dry white material. Among the constituents observed under the micro- 
scope were yellow irregular masses, and cells, containing dark granules, in a reticular 
tissue, also scattered molecular dibris. The spleen was softened and almost difiln- 
ent, and was generally rather pale, except for one portion of a deep purplish colour. 

JRemarks. — 1. There was evidence of profound change in the blood at the close of 
life. The odour of decomposition from the cadaver was premature and peculiarly 
strong, the viscera were soft and flabby, perforating ulcerative endocarditis afiected 
the aortic valves, the clots in the heart were of a dirty whitish-grey colour, soft, 
friable, and looking as if rotted, numerous emboli were strewn through the kidneys, 
and embolism of the spleen had occurred and perhaps in the lungs also. These 
may be examined in a correlative relation with the symptoms observed from Feb- 
ruary 24th untU death on February 27th. 

2. The aortic endoarteritis was in an early stage, but well -marked. . It, together 
with the nodule in the right coronary artery, and that in the spleen, gave rise to the 
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queBfcion of sypbilitiic disease, bat the splenio noddle had not the eharacter of 
ft syphilitic growth ; that in the right coronary artery was not deoisiye, and, in my 
experience, aortic endoarteritis is a very equivocal change. There was no history of 
isyphilis, and no external indications of it whilst the patient was under my care. 

Oase YIII. — Early stages not under wrUei's ohservaiion. Later, excUement toUh 
ddutions ; still later, exaMed notions as to physical and mental powers, incoherence, 
and mental weakness, great ga/mdottsness, quiet pleased self-sati^action. Ataxy 
and paresis, much of the ordinary cha/racters, the gait being consideraibly impaired 
throughout the later period. Latter stiU, the patient became more and more 
demented, wnd finally passed into a state of amentia, he being also speechlesSf 
utterly helpless, and of extremely wet and dirty habits. 

The following were the principal morbid appearances. Some wasting of the 
brain, and a considerable amount of intra-cranial serum : ma/rked meningeal 
changes, especially over the frontal lobes, and diminishing considerably from before 
backwards : atrophy, pallor, and softening of the grey cerebral cortex : diminished 
consistence of the white cerebral substance tmiversaUy, a>s well as of the basal 
ganglia, of the cerebdlv/m, and of the spinal cord. The adhesions of the meninges 
to the grey cortex were weU-marked, They affected the upper surface of the right 
frontal lobe more than thai of the left, while the lateral {external) surface of the 
left frontal and parietal lobes vxu m^ore affected than the corresponding regions on 
the right side, 

C. H. W., Gunner Royal Horse Artillery. Admitted April 27, 1872, then aged 
twenty-seyen years, widower. 

• History. — ^This was stated to be the first attack of mental disease, and to hare 
existed since January, 1870, and before coming here the patient had been under 
treatment at Woolwich, and at Netley ; at the latter place from August 11, 1871. 
The cause assigned for the insanity was '' predisposition," the operation of which 
was supposed to have been '* aggravated by domestic trouble." 

There was almost no history -of this patient's case prior to his admission into 
Grove Hall, but his delusions, excitement, irrational language, and thickness of 
utterance were stated to be all of them on the inerease at that time. He was also 
described as beginning to fall about when he attempted locomotion. 

State on admission. — Height 5ft. 7in., fairly nourished, equal pupils, skin clear, 
ftnd thoracic and abdominal viscera healthy, habits clean. 

His utterance was imperfect. His tongue was protruded at one's request, but in 
a jerky manner, and whilst held out was affected with fibrillar tremors and twitch- 
ings. His powers of locomotion were affected, and he walked in an unsteady 
manner. 

His expression was usually one <^ quiet self-satisfaction, of well-being. He was 
garrulous and passed rapidly from one subject to another, apparently unable to fix 
Eis attention for any length of time. He enumerated a long list of persons, and 
another, of duties, both of them connected with his service in the army. He 
believed himself to be the possessor of very great physical strength, calling atten- 
tion to the development of his limbs in proof of his assertion, whilst he wa^ weak 
in reality. Similar extravagant notions related to his mental powers, and he con- 
cddered that he had very great intellectual acquirements. Ordinary simple questions 
lie answered correctly, but he became incoherent in continued conversation. 

In July, 1872, there was a steadily progressive deterioration in the mental and 
physical conditions. 

. By October, 1872, he had become still more completely demented since the date of 
the preceding note, and was becoming dirty in habits, and helpless, requiring to be 
washed, dressed, and in every way attended to. The expression and beietring, which 
formerly denoted a sense of well-being, a quiet smiling self-satisfaction, were now 
nsually indicative of dulness, confusion, and stupidity, in fact he looked bewildered 
and fatuous. His replies were either utterly irrelevant or merely consisted of "yes," 
i^peated in response to any and every inquiry. When he spoke it was in a slow 



and drawling manner, and ntterance was also qua8i<«tammering and muffled. He 
could manage to stand with the feet kept widely a[>art, and to take short steps with 
the feet stiU kept widely apart, scarcely raised from the floor during progression^ 
and their entire soles planted flatly upon the ground. He would scarcely grasp one's 
hand, and when he did make the attempt to do so- the pressure exerted was very 
feeble. He was unable to button his own clothing, but was frequently and restlessly 
fumbling with it. Labial tremors and twitchings were observed, especially during 
speech, but he would not protrude his tongue. • 

He was still rather stout, the features, generally, were flabby, heavy, expression- 
less, and his lips also had lost all their natural flexibility and shapeliness of contour. 
There were still traces of a fresh complexion, and enlarged cutaneous vessels on the 
cheeks and nose. Slight left external strabismus was observed, the pupils were 
about equal, somewhat sluggish, the right pupil becoming the larger in the shade, 
and assuming an oval and somewhat irregular shape. 

- By December he was unable to articulate a single word intelligibly ; but, without 
quoting from the various notes made, it may be briefly stated that after the date 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs (Oct. 1872) he gradually became more and 
more demented, helpless, wet and dirty in habits : he also gradually emaciated and 
finally grew extremely weak, and died on March 26, 1873. 

Necropsy. — Thirty-five hours after death. 

Head, — The skuU was rather thick and dense, the dura-mater healthy. Six. 
fluid ounces of serum drained away from the cranial cavity and brain. 

The snrfaoe of the convolutions was somewhat flattened. The arachnoid was 
thickened, opaque, and of a milky hue ; these meningeal changes being more 
marked on the superior and external surfaces of the £rontal lobes, less over the 
parietal, and scarcely at all over the occipital. The meningeal veins were full over 
the posterior part of the cerebrum. Over nearly the whole superior and external 
aspects of the brain there was subarachnoid serous infiltration. The meinbranea 
were rather friable, but separated from the encephalon with comparative ease. 
Nevertheless there was considerable adhesion of the meninges to the grey cerebral, 
cortex, and separation of irregular layers of the latter along with the membranes. 
This affected the superior and lateral surfaces of the frontal and parietal lobes, the 
summits only of the convolutions being affected. The upper surface of the frontal 
lobe was more involved in this change on the right side, and on the other hand the 
external surface of the frontal and parietal lobes had more points of adhesion ont. 
the left than on the right hemisphere. 

The cortical grey matter of the cerebrum was thin, atrophied, rather pale, nniversaUy 
softened. 

The white substance of the brain was softened, as also were the corpora striata 
and optic thalami. The lateral ventricles contained a considerable amount of serum ; 
the middle commissure was present. The cerebellum was of diminished consistence. 
The spinal cord appeared to be universally of diminished consistence. 

Weight of cerebrum, 40oz8. ; of cerebellum, 6ozs. ; and of pons Varolii and 
medulla oblongata, loz. 

Thorax, — Right lung 24ozs. ; left, 20ozs. \ their posterior portions were heavy, 
friable, darkly congested, and OBdematous. 

Heart, — lOozs. The pericardium over the right ventride was white and opaque 
in patches. The walls of the left ventricle were thick, the muscular tissue appearing 
slightly yellowish. No atheroma. The tricuspid valves were slightly thickened. 

Remarks. — 1. In its long duration, in the absence of epileptiform or apoplectiform 
seizures, or of convulsive attacks of any kind, while yet ataxy and paresis are 
developed in an irregularly progressive but slow manner, and in the post-mortem 
appearances, as well as in other ways, this case corresponds with those of the second 
group which have preceded it. 

2. It differs, however, from these in the less amount of atrophy of the oerehrnm, 
and in the greater amount of adhesion and cineritious decortication, which in thia 
ease were, approximately speaking, somewhat of the more frequent or usual fom of 
distrilMxtioii. 
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Qboup III. (5e< p. 181). 

Gabs IX. — Lon of memory, dementia, ddutione of annoyance and perieeuiton, 
Vfith depression ; qutetnesi at first ; later, more marked depression, weeping, and 
occasional irasewility; attacks of semi'Stupor {apoplectiform) from time to 
tim^. Motor signs of general paralysis and somewhat ** tabic " gait, slight right 
hemiplegia. Later, extreme motor faiVwre, and patient bedridden ; right-sided 
convulsions, foUowed by right hemiplegia; slight conjugated deviation of head and 
eyes, and lift ptosis ; m^ified respiration of ascending and descending rhythm^ 
somewhat excurvated heUy, death. 

External meningeal changes symmetrically distributed. Adhesion and decortico^ 
tion comparatively very moderate, mainly situated on the left hemisphere, and 
prineipaUy affecting the tips of the frontal lobes, the left temporo-sphenoidal, and 
the posterior part of the left inferior and left internal surfaces. Marked hyper- 
vascularity and redness of nearly the whole of the grey cortex of the left hemisphere, 
and of the greater part of the right frontal lobe, and part of right temporo* 
sphenoidal. Some induration of the grey cortex of the left frontal lobe, diminishing 
backtoards therefrom. Spinal cord softened, its meninges thickened posteriorly, 
and the site of flattened yeUoufish nodules. Slight nodule in cerebral pia-mater and 
cuiherent to cortex, 

0. B., Private 1st Battalion 11th Regiment. Admitted June 4th, 1875, then 
aged thirty-two, after fourteen-uid-a-half years' service. 

History. — This was said to be the first attack of mental disease, to have been 
insidious in its commencement, and to have first been recognized as fully developed 
mental disease in February, 1875, but no doubt it had exited for some time pre- 
viously. The cause assigned for the insanity was ''disappointment in love ; " — he 
had been jilted, — but no doubt heredity played an important part in its production, 
inasmuch as (at least) a maternal aunt had been insane. He had been under treat- 
ment at Devonport, and, since May 2nd, 1875, at Netley. He was said to be neither 
epileptic nor suicidal, to have been of good conduct, latterly of temperate habits, 
and of indifferent education. His regiment had recently been stationed in Great 
Britain, but six years of his service had been passed at the Oape of GK>od Hope and 
at Hong Eong, and in 1865 he had been invalided home from China for diarrhoea. 

When admitted at Netley he was suffering from the physical signs of general 
paralysis, accompanied by symptoms of steadily advancing fatuity, the exalted 
delusions and bien itre being, however, wanting. He decidedly lost ground whilst at 
Netley, the paretic signs became much more marked, and to the report of his case it 
was added that ** though the evidences of the present attack are said to have been 
first noticed in February, they must have existed for a considerable time before that." 
The medical certificates testified to the existence of loss of memory, incoherence, 
delusions as to annoyances received from other persons, as to the desire of his com- 
rades to murder him, and steadily advancing fatuity, with progressive general 
paralysis, but as yet without dirty habits. 

State on admission, — Height 5 feet 10 inches : weight 1571b8. There was a^ 
eieatrix on the glans penis, and a bubo-cicatrix in the left groin. The patient said he 
had had ''the venereal" There were traces of ancient double iritis, the pupillaiy- 
edges of the irides being very irregular, and frayed, uid bound down by whitish-^ 
strands to the capsule of the crystalUne lens. There was a leucomatous patch on the 
left cornea. Some brownish semi-cieatriciai spots existed over the body, of which 
one or two were in front of the left tibia. The lungs were healthy, the heart-sounds 
full and loud, the second accentuated, yet the pulse qjaidL, The area of liver-dulness 
was slightly full, the other viscera healthy. 

The tongue was tremulous, and was protruded unsteadily ; speech was very shaky 
and tremulous, and there were twitchiiigs of the lips uid face very characteristic of 
general paralysis. His hands trembled much when he attempted to button his cloth« 
ing, and the gait was feeble and tottering. 
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• He was Tory demented and, indeed, diowed grtaJt loin of memoiy. There vere no 
exalted delusions at that time, and no very decisive delosions of injniy, but he said 
that " the men of his regiment were against him," and b^gan to cry whenever his 
friends were mentioned to him. He was capable of Tory little oouTersation, his ideas 
being extremely limited. 

To summarize the notes : 

After admission the pulse remained often rather frequent, but yaried from 108 to 
72 per minute. The patient continued to be inapt for exerdae, prone to sit about 
listlessly, and the grasping power of the hands was impaired. He also soon became 
wet and dirty, and took no interest in anything, but wore a dull, anxious, uid 
melancholy expression. His powers of comprehension grew more impaired, and 
his utterance more embarrassed, and on July 7th he was very feeble and tottering, 
and was dull, drowsy, and stupid, the pulse was 112, there was difficulty in swallow* 
ing, he was wet and dirty, and the extremities were cold. He was ordered to remain 
in bed for a time, and whilst there he proved to be often noisy and restless at night. 
Then by the end of the month he was able to leare his bed altogether, the mixture 
of iron and quassia having been substituted, with advantage to his state, on July 
7th, for the potassic iodide and physostigma, which he had taken previously. 

He grew stronger and took plenty of exercise for some weeks, but by the end of 
September he had again become weaker. 

In October there was diarrhoea followed by constipation. The right leg seemed to 
be the weaker of the two, the tongue was protruded with a veiy slight inclination 
towards the right side, but there was no decided hemiplegia. 

In November he again became bedridden. The gait was extremely unsteady, 
trembling, jerking, of a somewhat ''tabic** character, the feet were planted with 
extreme tremor and jerky incertitude. The right toes turned out very much ; the 
left did not. The heel was the part of the left foot first brought down in walk- 
ing, and the ball of the right great toe was, to some extent, dragged along the floor. 
Left to himself he swayed towards the right side. The grasping power was feeble, 
but apparently equal in the two hands. On the slightest exposure he shivered much, 
but independently of that there was extreme tremulousness of the face and lips when 
in movement, and of the tongue when protruded, and after standing for a few minutes 
there was general tremor and twitching of the body and^limbs. The circulation was 
weak, tiie hands and feet somewhat livid, the act of swallowing difficult. He was 
extremely demented and his replies were only unintelligible mumblings. 

November 28th. Slight apoplectiform symptoms, the patient being drowsy, dull, 
and fatuous. 

During December there was increased weakness of the right limbs. 

January 22nd, 1876. This patient had been frequently falling into heavy, drowsy, 
inattentive conditions, and on this day he was heavy, dull, and stupid in the after- 
noon, after having been very restless in the morning. 

January 23rd. He could not swallow well. The pupils were irregular, small, and 
sluggish. He resisted passive motion, did nothing he was told to do, took little 
notice of anything, but was not decidedly comatose. There were tremulousness and 
subsultus of all the limbs. The pulse was 102, regular, soft, and somewhat feeble ; 
soft mucous r&les were heard oyer the bases of the lungs behind. 

January 25th. Aconvulsive seisure occurred which affected the face, mouth, and eyes, 
espedally on the right side, beginning equally in the right eyelid and the right side 
of the mouth, simultaneously with turning of the head to the right side, but affecting 
those parts also on the other side. The head and eyes were turned to the right, the 
eyelids opened and closed rapidly, the &ce and mouth were spasmodically jerked, the 
mouth being drawn upward and outward towards the right, and the lips held slightly 
apart at the right oral angle. The clonic spasms of the eyelids and face were equal 
in point of time on the two sides, but greater in degree on the right side. The 
occipito -frontalis was affected about equally on the two sides. The left stemo- 
mastoid was firm and contracted, the right was flaccid. The diaphragm and tongue 
also were spasmodically twitched. (1) The above condition lasted for several minutes. 
Then (2) the head and eyes turned gradually to the left side, the spasm abated 
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mbmeniarily, bat again increased, and then the right upper extremity became stiff 
and straight, the hiuid being on a lerel with the hip, and being conmlsively jerked. 
Then (3) a stage of more general and more tonic spasm came on, a newconyolsion, as it 
were, beginning, and the head and eyes again tamed to the right. The right arm 
was held oat straight and forwards, its fingers being rigid and extended, then serere. 
clonic facial spasm, still most of the right side, and clonic spasm of the right arm 
and of the diaphragm came on, and then there sapervened a retnm to the condition 
described in stadium 1. Other changes, and saccessions of changes, in the conyol* 
sions occurred, especially in the right upper limb. They were mainly these. The 
head and eyes having turned to the right, the right hand was jerked, the thumb was 
straight and thrust between the fingers, then the right hand opened, the fingers were 
momentarily extended, somewhat to a position as in the "main en griffe." Then 
the elbow was fiexed at an acute angle ; and there was right facial spasm. 

This quasi 8t(Ua8 epileptieus lasted 2} hours. Later in the day other convulsions 
occurred, the patient remaining in a state of semi-stupor, and incomplete right 
hemiplegia being observed in the evening. 

26th. Oonvulsions again occurred, mainly right unilateral in distribution, and 
followed by incomplete right hemiplegia, with slight tendency to conjugated deviation 
of the head and eyes to the left. Temperature, right axilla 99*4°, l^ axilla 99**; 
pulse 90, breath foetid, gums spongy. The patient was drowsy, doll, stupid, but 
not unconscious. 

27th. Two convulsive attacks occurred on this day, one lasting three-quarters of 
an hour, and the other one hour and three-quarters. Right hemiplegia continued, 
and there was now some conjugated deviation of the head and eyes to the left side. 
The paralysis, well-marked in the right leg and face, was greater in the right upper 
limb. Dysphagia was present. 

29th. Convulsive attacks occurred occasionally. Temperature, right axilla 97*8% 
left axilla 98 •3^ 

31st. Much the same. Occasional spasmodic jerking was seen about the face 
and mouth, especially on the right side, and there was marked right hemiplegia with 
ptosis of the left eyelid. Pulse 114, respiration 28. The loaded colon was relieved 
by enema. 

Feb. Ist. Patient not wholly unconscious ; pulse 135, feeble and thready ; respi- 
ration 30, at times noisy, but variable, and of a peculiar rising and falling rhythm, 
the early degree, in fact, of ''respiration of ascending and descending rhythm." 
The belly had gradually been becoming excurvated of late. The respiration was 
mainly thorado, and crepitation was heard, especially over the lower posterior sur- 
faces of the lungs. The cheeks were flashed. The right eye was occasionally opened 
very widely and staring, and this recurred during two days. The convulsive attacks 
recurred, and the patient gradoally sank, and expired on Feb. 3rd, 1876. 

Principal treatment. — June 9th, 1875, to July 7th, iodide of potassium and phy« 
sostigma ; July 7th until death, ferri perchlor. and quass. On Oct. 19th, potaasii 
iodid. and ammon. carb. were also ordered, and wine towards the dose. 

Necropspt 51 hours after death. Body rather thin. 

J70aef.— Oalvarium thin ; weight of the portion removed, 12|ozs. Dura-mater, 
ordinary. The arachnoid was slightly opaque and thickened at the base, where, also, 
there were marked interlobar adhesions. Olfactory bulbs wasted. Patchy thicken- 
ing and opadty of the meninges between the olfactory nerves and immediately in 
front of the optic commissure, especially on the right side. On both sides were 
small, symmetrically placed i>atches of similar yellowish-white thickening and opacity 
on the cerebral surface of the arachnoid, viz. : at the outer angle of the orbital sur- 
face, on the inner or inferior surface of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, on the sulcus 
between the third and the uncinate gyri, and at the outer angle and at the termina- 
tion of the Sylvian fissures. Meningeal veins fulL The pia-mater and arachnoid 
covering the superior and external surfaces of the cerebrum were thick, tough, and 
faintly opaque, these changes being most marked over the frontal and parietal lobes. 
They were also very &irly marked over the temporO'Sphenoidal lobe, and over the 
'internal surfaces of the hemispheres, except the posterior half-inch. The membranes 
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oovering the tip of the occipital lobe escaped this change. The membranes as a mle 
stripped fairly, leaving shreds in the sulci, and were rather hypervascular. The 
'* arachnoidal villi " were well developed. The pia-mater was slightly OBdematons lA 
the fronto-parietal region. 

There were slight meningeal adhesions to the cortex at the tip of the frontal lobe 
on both sides, more marked, but within more narrow limits, on the left first frontal 
than on the right, and very slight on the orbital surface. Adhesion, was seen also 
on all the convolutions of the external surface of the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe, 
but only very slightly on the first convolution, and that in front : of the right tem> 
poro-sphenoidal lobe it was only seen on the second gyrus : also on the upper part of 
tiie posterior half of the internal surface of the left hemisphere : very slightly on 
that of the right, and also was it observed at the upper end of the right ascending 
parietal gyrus. There were a few scattered adhesions on the inferior surface of the 
right hemisphere, and more decided adhesions scattered over the posterior third of 
the inferior surface of the left hemisphere. 

Speaking generally, numerous vessels were visible to the naked eye in the grey 
cortical substance giving it a dull pinkish hue. It was of fair thickness, the con- 
volutions were fairly developed, and the stratification fairly obvious. 

In the right hemisphere the grey matter of the superior surface of the frontal 
lobe was generally reddish, but that of the ascending frontal gyrus and of the pos-' 
terior part of the third right frontal was of a dull yellowish fiiwn colour, and its 
strata were very obvious. Behind the frontal lobe the colour was nearly naturahor 
only slightly reddish. The grey corticjU matter at the base of the brain was of 
natural hue> except the anterior inch-and-a-half of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe 
which was I'ed. 

In the left hemisphere the whole of the grey cortex of the superior and external 
surfaces was of a deep dull pinkish tinge, with the exception of the upper ends of 
the two ascending convolutions. The grey cortex was of firmer consistence in the 
left than in the right frontal lobe. This undue firmness of the left grey cortesT 
diminished from before backwards to a natural consistence at the occiput. The colour 
of the cortex was also of a darker reddish hue here than in the right hemisphere. 

The white substance of the brain was moderately vascular, the vascularity being 
greater in the left hemisphere ; its oonsistenoe was lessened — ^a point in which it 
differed from the grey cortical substance. 

The grey cortex of the lower tiers of convolutions of the posterior half of the 
right hemisphere, and that of the posterior half of its inferior surface, was pale; 
In the corresponding parts of the left hemisphere the grey matter was, for the most 
part, dark red. On the inferior surface of the left hemisphere the grey cortex was 
firmer than natural in front, slightly so at the posterior part, and slightly softer thm 
natural in the intermediate temporo-sphenoidal region. 

The fornix was soft, the ependyma ventriculorum was firm. At the edge of the 
sulcus between the first and second frontal gyri, and on the second, 1^ inch from 
the tip of the frontal, was a flattened firm yellowish-white npdule embedded in the 
pia-mater, and at that point the pia-mater, arachnoid, and grey cortex were all closely 
adherent to each other. 

Weights. — ^Right hemisphere, 20fozs.; left ditto, 20|oz8.; cerebellum, 5ozs.; 
pons and medulla oblongata, joz. Fluid ^m cranial cavity, 2^ fi. ozs. 

The spinal cord was softened genei*ally— certainly in its upper portions. Over the 
greater part of the length of its posterior surface the arachnoid, from posterior roots 
to posterior roots of the series of spinal nerves, seemed to be greatly thickened,- 
opaque, increased by adventitious layers of a gelatinous, faintly yellowish*grey, colour, 
and adherent to the pia-mater of the cord. But about 4 inches, and, again, about 
6 inches, from the lower end of the medulla oblongata, the meninges were more 
elevated, were highly vascular, and bulged behind, and in them, at these points, 
were embedded two flattened, firm, yellowish-white masses. • These nodules stripped 
off along with the arachnoid, and were separable from the pia-mater. 

Thorax. — Heart, Weight, lO^zs. Slight aortic atheroma. Yalves^ healthy. 
Muscular substance of heart slightly softened. 
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Left Ivng, 25^0X8.; some old pleaiitie adhesion. The posterior part of the 
lower lobe was inflamed. The apex was slightly packered, and its summit was 
nearly oonsolidated by firm very small tubercles, some whitish, some greyish. Eight 
lung, 26^ ozs. ; much the same as the left, except that it contained no tubercle. 

Spleen, G^ozs. A cartilaginoid thickened patch on the capsule. Kidneys con- 
jested, left 6ozs., right 6|ozb. Liver^ 56oss. A little turbid serum was found in 
the right side of the peritoneal cavity. The small intestine was gathered into the 
pelric carity, and in parts of it there was patchy congestion. 

Microscopical examination : — 

(A.) The grey cortex of the posterior part of the lefi third frontal gyrus showed 
slight granular degeneration of some of the nenre-cells. There was hyperplasia of 
the nuclei of the walls of the yessels, and the parietes of some of the small Tessels 
were thickened, and some of these had also dark grey deposits in their walls. The 
neuroglia had also undergone overgrowth and increase. Some " colloid *' bodies were 
observed. 

(B.) Now in the corresponding part of the right third frontal gyrus the grey cortex 
was much paler, and was softer than in the left ; that is, it was of natural consist- 
ence, and not slightly indurated as on the left side. In some respects the micro- 
scopical appearances were the same; thus, vessels were found with increase of nudei 
on their walls, and here and there molecular deposits therein. 

The microscopical differences between the two were : — 

m. Partly in the nerve-cells. Here {right third frontal gyrus) they were scarcely 
granular, or were much less so than in the corresponding part on the left side. A 
large proportion of small pyramidal cells were seen, but only very few of the some- 
what square-shaped nerve-oells. 

fi. Partly in the smaller number of neurogliar nuclei, whatever their shape, on 
this right side, where also the connective tissue lacework was less observable. 

y. Partly in the fact that no colloid bodies were seen here, while they were 
present on the left side. 

(0.) In the portions of the spinal cord examined were compound granule masses 
and colloid bodies, and some of the nerve-cells were cloudy and more or less 
granular. 

. (D.) The nodules from the spinal meninges were vascular and contained much 
connective tissue. A few of the vessels were thickened. There were pale, rather 
ill-defined, small, oval, free nuclei or corpuscles, and also some scattered nodules, 
and small granular heaps. 

Remarks. — 1. As to the question of syphilis, which of course arose in this case. 

In support of the view that it was present there were during life only, (I.) the 
patient's assertion that he had had ''venereal," — (II.) tiie penile and inguinal scars, 
and (III.) the traces of old double iritis. Of these iJie first was vague and unreli- 
able owing to the mental state of the patient, the second bespoke the non-infecting 
yenereal sore rather than syphilis, and the third was equivocal. 

Then alter death there were the firm yellowish-white flattened nodules in the 
cpinal and cerebral meninges. These were perhaps syphilitic, though not unlike 
yellow tubercle. 

The patchy and marked opacity of the cerebral arachnoid favoured the hypo- 
thesis of a syphilitic origin. 

2. The chronic spinal meningitis and other changes in the spinal meninges, 
and softening and other morbid conditions of the spinal cord, were probably in 
Isolation with the early and marked feebleness of the limbs — ^the grave paresis. 

3. Of further interest was the question whether the diseased condition of the 
posterior part of the spinal meninges and the nodules in them were the cause 
«f the markedly ''tabic" or ''ataxic" gait by their pressure-effects on the pos> 
terior columns of the cord, or whether tifiis form of gait must in this case be 
assigned to changes seated in the posterior columns themselves, or in the ascend- 
ing (parietal) convolutions of the brain. 

4. Another problem x>resented itself in the inquiry whether any, and if so 
what, relation subsisted between the less usual character of the mental symptoms. 
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^—namely the complete absence of exaltation and of exalted delusions, and the 
presence of much dementia, with delusions of fear and persecution, on the one 
hand ; — and, on the other hand, either the predominance of morbid change in 
the left hemisphere as evidenced by {a) the adhesions and by (b) the morbid 
redness, hypervascularity and induration ; or, again, the unusual involvement of 
the posterior part of the left hemisphere in the adhesive change. 

Of these changes the adhesion and decortication principally affected therein 
the tip of the frontal, the external surface of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, the 
posterior half, or less, of the inferior surface, and the posterior half of the 
intesnal surface. The cortical discoloration was very general in the left hemi- 
sphere, and the slight induration of the grey cortex gradually diminished from 
before backwards. 

The third kind of morbid alteration refeiTed to — that of the posterior part of 
the inferior and internal surfaces — is too rare to speculate about. 

Certainly the marked predominance of the changes in the left hemisphere is 
an important point in the case. 

5. Still another question was the relation (if any) between the lesion described 
as predominant in the grey cortex of the left hemisphere, and the convalsions, 
which were mainly unilateral and dextral. Or, again, the relation (if any) to 
the same convulsive movements, of the nod ale in the meninges adherent to the 
left second frontal gyrus. These are questions of special interest to determine 
by a consideration of the beginning and march of the spasm, and of the eye 
and arm movements ; and others. 

The connection, I take it, was between the convulsions and the former and 
more diffused morbid change ; rather than between the convulsions and the irrita- 
tion of the cortex, and the subsequent dianges induced locally, by the nodale speci- 
fied. For the latter escaped what (in monkeys) is called the motor region, and 
though of course the effects of its irritation might have spread to the neighbouring 
parts within the motor zone, yet the beginning and march of the spasm, the order in 
which the several parts were affected thereby, did not correspond to what would 
have been anticipated, if one viewed the nodules as the focus of irritation causing 
those functional changes in the grey substance which led to convulsions, and expected 
to see the latter follow the course of those produced by stimulation of the corre- 
sponding region in monkeys. (**The Functions of the Brain,'* Ferrier, p. 143.) 

6. The slight but varying right hemiplegia, which lasted for many weeks, was 
apparently dependent upon the somewhat diffused, yet partially circumscribed, 
lesions in the grey cortex of the left hemisphere. 

7. The highly>marked right hemiplegia of the last few days of life was evidently 
of epileptic origin, supervening on convulsions which were mainly dextral in their 
range. 

8. The microscopical, like the naked eye, differences between the two cerebral 
hemispheres showed that the left was the more diseased. 



Casb X. — Mental disease imsidious in onsets characterized by eccentricity of coti' 
dticty and then marked mental disordery culminating in a resolute suicidal attempt. 
Suhsequentlyy melancholic delusions^ incoherence^ loss of memory, depression, 
anxiety, and alarm, and hallucinations of sight. Later on, the patient was 
garrulous, querulous^ worried, dejected and lachrymose ; hut now and then dis- 
played some largeness of idea, and was also restless at night, destructive, and 
even violent. Later on, he wa>s confused and childish. 

Motor signs of general paralysis of the first and second sta{/es ; much motor 
restlessness ; and finally apoplectiform cerdyral congestion with hemiplegia of the 
common form, ending in death, after four days, the accompanying conjugated 
deviation of the head and eyes being only slight and temporary. 

Intense meningeal engorgement. Meningeal {chronic) changes not well-marked, 
but especially observed over the mid -vertex. Sncephalon engorged by mode of 

P 
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death, etpeeidUy &n the right tide* The grey cortical tubttanee 0/ the certhmm 
vcu thinner in (he left frontal region than in the right, hwt wa§ of ahout the 
same depth on the two sides in the posterior part of the parietal and in the occipi' 
tal lobes. Orey tnatter rather firm, especicUly in the upper layers on the right stde, 
and especially in the frontal lobe on the left. Left hemisphere loz. less in weight. 
Adhesion eomparativdy slight, and affecting first and second frontal gyri only, 

B. t.y Sergeant 48ih Begiment. Admitted Aug. 13th, 1875, then aged 37 yean, 
terrioe, 1 7/9 years, married. 

History. — ^Tfais 'vras said to be the first attack of mental disease and to have 
existed in a marked form from the beginning of July, 1875, bat its origin had been 
insidioas and dated some time farther back. It was supposed that the mental 
derangement was brought on by disease contracted at military stations in India. 
He was said to be suicidal. 

Invalided home from India and transferred from the sargical division to the 
lunatic wards at Netley on June 30th owing to certain peculiarities of conduct, he 
slowly and steadily deteriorated both in mental and in physical condition. As he 
seemed to be harmless it was in contemplation to hand him over to the care of his 
friends, when, on the night of August the 7th, he made a determined attempt at 
self-destruction by bangiag with dieets. He was therefore trausferred to Grove 
Hall, certified as being the subject of hallucinations of sight at night, and of delusions 
as to every one being hostile to him, and as to poison being placed in his food. It was 
also certified that he was incoherent, wandering from subject to subject in conversa- 
tion, that he could not settle to any work, but eJiowed a propensity to wander about, 
was suspicious of harm from iJl those about him, had on the same night attempted 
suicide and violently assaulted an orderly, and that he showed twitching of the 
muscles of the lips and tongue accompanied by thickness of speech, indicating an 
early stage of general paralysis of the insane. 

Staie on admission. — Height^ 6ft. lin.; weighty 1561b8. The head was of narrow 
dolichocephalic shape, and the sagittal suture was high and ridged ; this helped 
to give a carinate and pentagonal form to the skulL Pupils nearly normal, face 
slightly pale and thin. The speech was thick and tremulous, and very charac- 
teristic of 'general paralysis ; the patient was voluble and spoke rapidly, bat the 
peculiarity of speech, and the tremors of the face, lips, and tongue were greatly 
increased after active exercise. The pulse was 120, quick, compressible ; the heart's 
action irritable, its second sound clear, but not accentuated. The viscera appeared 
to be normal. Sudamina were seen on the chest. 

The right side of the mouth acted slightly better than the left, and the hearing 
was defective in the left ear^ from which the patient said ^ere had been a 
discharge. 

There was a history of a venereal sore on the penis about fifteen years before, of 
which no decided trace remained, but in the left groin were two large bubonic 
cicatrices. There were no indications of syphilis. He suffered from no headache 
or pain, nor from numbness of any part There was no decided local palsy. The 
veins of the legs were varicose. 

He grasped very powerfully with the hands ; the gait was strong and he walked 
with confidence, but there was some unsteadiness in turning round, and he marched 
rather heavily. 

fie declared that *' every one was against him '* and put poison into his food. He 
did not feel safe, and begged for protection against his enemies. He was restless, 
excited, garrulous, engaged frequently in rambling conversation, and gave long dis- 
connected accounts about himself consisting of delusions as to his treatment, both 
in India and since, querulously bringing charges against all who had had the care 
of him in any way. His expression was anxious, agitated, and dejected. 

Aug. 23, 1875. The patient had been restless since his admission, and full of 
complaints about his detention. Two days before this date he had been very rest- 
lees, excited and loquacious ; he smashed a window in his dormitory, and was senF to 
sleep in a padded room. He had taken chloral hydrate and bromide of potassium 
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and had lieeome calmer. Pulae 114, head somewhat warm, face paid, speech 
markedly and characteristically affected. He was suffering mach mental malaise , 
anxiety, and worry, and yet contemporaneously with these were sometimes state- 
ments which eyinced a feeling of well-being and rather large ideas. 

During September my notes mention occasional restlessness, excitement, and self> 
stripping of clothes. At night the restlessness was greater, and he was then subject 
to hallucinations of sight. In conversation he was childish, confused, and now and 
then would break into tears. He was taking digitalis, and the pulse yaried from 76 
to 90 on different days. 

Early in October the pulse was tense, full and unduly frequent, the patient was 
less restless and excited, but worried himself a good deal, and was disquieted about 
Tarious subjects. 

Oct. 21st. The patient had been violent the day before, and heavy and stupid at 
night. He was now lying in bed, in a state of stupor, but could be roused slightly, 
and he made a slight attempt to put out the tongue ; the respiration showed a slight 
tendency to stertor. The pupils were sluggish, of medium size, the right pupil 
being very slightly the larger, the left having been slightly the larger as a rule, llie 
left arm appeared to be more helpless, non-resistant, and flaccid than the right, and 
the left lower limb, also, was slightly palsied. The face was diffusely injected, so was 
the conjunctiva. The temperature in the left axilla was 103*2°, in the right 103*1°. 

Ordered saline aperients and enemata, croton oil, bromide of potassium, veratrum 
yiride, and ice to the head. 

At midnight the pulse was 84 ; the pupils were equal, rather small, and quite 
immobile ; respiration was 18, quiet, regular, and there was slight puffing of the 
cheeks in expiration. The left arm was the more paralyzed, there was no palsy of 
the face, the left lower limb was slightly tiie less resistant to passive motion. The 
stapor had continued during the evening ; ice had been kept to the head, and the 
temples and nostrils had been leeched. For a time the left arm was rigidly bent at 
a right angle at the elbow-joint, the hand being pronated, the thumb and forefinger 
being kept stiff and straight, and the outer three fingers being flexed. Continue 
the mixture and ice, and apply sinapisms to the feet. 

Oct. 22nd, 9 a.m. The urine was retained and five pints were drawn off by the 
catheter. 1 p.m. Poise 86, rather full, hard, and long. Respiration 18, the 
cheeks puffed a little in expiration and saliva was blown upon the lips. The bowels 
had been relieved seven or eight times during the past twenty-eight hours, the 
face was still red and suffused, the body warm, but the feet, especially the left, 
slightly cold, the left arm limp and palsied, and the left leg also, but in less 
degree. The mouth was somewhat drawn to the right. Slight temporary con- 
jugated deviation fof the head and eyes was observed. During the night, and on 
this day, there had been occasional convulsive jerking and tremors of the right arm. 
Now and then the patient would protrude the tongue momentarily at request, or 
in reply to a question would mutter the words '* all right" or ''no." The tem* 
perature in the left axilla was 103*2°, and in the right axilla 102*9**. Treatment 
continued. Oct 23rd. Much the same. Poise 96, smaller. Bespiration 26, 
slightly stertorous. He could still be partially roused as on the 22nd, but the 
tongue was not protruded. Temperature, left axilla, 101*8° ; right, 101*7°. There 
was left hemiplegia, the right arm resisted passive motion. There were signs of 
pulmonary congestion and oedema. 

Oct 24th. The urine was acid, and contained excess of urates and of phosphates. 
There was much hiccough. Pulse, 78, softer and smaller than before ; respiration 
28 and inspiration more noisy ; temperature, right axilla, 100*3°; left 100*2°. Much 
flatus was passed downwards. The pulmonary signs were increased. At 6 p.m. 
was more comatose, swallowed very badly, had great gaseous distension of abdomen 
(Terebinth). Temperature, left axilla, 100*2°. 

Oct 26th. Patient worse, more comatose, sweating freely, &ce and ears livid and 
purplish ; poise 1 30, full and bounding ; respiration 49, loud and laboured ; severe 
hiccough, mucous rattling in throat, pupils sluggish, rather small. Temperature, 
right axilla, 101*3°; left, 102*5° ; general passive congestion of the veins ; abdomen 
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highly tympanitic and swollen. The patient became more comatose, and died at^ 
5 P.M. on Oct. 26th, 1876. 

Necropsy, 21 hours after death. Calyarinm congested. Sinuses of dura-mater 
and meningeal yeins deeply gorged with dark fluid blood and clot. 

Right Itemisphere of cerebrum. — ^Weight 234ozs. The convolutions were 
fiurly plamp. The membranes stripped with some difficulty, left shreds in the 
sulci, were slightly oedematous over a limited part of the parietal and frontal lobes, 
were slightly both thickened and tough, presented the faintest trace of opacity over 
the mid-region of the convexity, and were not adherent except at a few small points 
at the upper part of the tips of the first and second frontal gyri, especially of the 
latter. The grey matter was of a deep pinkish hae, particularly in the frontal 
region, and showed numerous visible vessels. In the upper parietal convolutions 
the colour was much paler, especially in the deeper layers. The colour was again 
deepened in the occipital region. The grey cortex was of ordinary depth, and was 
of increased consibtence throughout this hemisphere, and particularly so in its 
superficial layers, and in the gyri at the vertex, and in the frontal lobe. The strata 
were indistinct. The grey cortex of the inferior surface was firmer than usual in 
the anterior region, but less so in the middle and posterior regions. 

The white matter was firm, of a mottled violet and lilac hue, and hypersemic, 
especially near the base of the brain. There was an old adhesion between the intra- 
ventricular part of the corpus striatum and the wall of the ventricle. The corpus 
striatum and optic thalamus were plump, firm, hypersemic, and presented numerous 
puncta omenta and dilated vessels. The lateral ventricles were nearly empty. 

Lefi hemisphere of cerebrum. — Weight 22^ ozs. The membranes here were as on 
the right side. Adhesion was almost limited to the upper part of the tip of the 
first frontal convolution. The convolutions were depressed below the level of the 
adjoining ones over an area of about half an inch square, immediately before and 
behind the external parieto- occipital fissure. The grey cortical substance was pal^r 
on this than on the right side, its layers were not nearly so thick as that of the right, 
in the frontal lobe, and of about the same depth in the posterior part of the parietal 
and in the occipital lobe. The depth of the grey matter gradually diminished as one 
passed forward from the parietal lobe. The grey matter was unusually firm in all 
the upper regions of the cerebrum, especially in the frontal lobe where the colour 
was ordinary with a faint slaty tint in the inner layers. Few vessels were visible to 
the naked eye in the grey matter, on this side, and there was a slight pinkish hae 
only in the posterior of the parietal and in the occipital convolutions. Elsewhere 
the colour was about ordinary. 

The white matter was much the same as on the right side, and the radicles of the 
vencB Oaleni were equally ei^orged on the two sides. 

The corpus striatum and optic thalamus were much paler than on the right side. 
Still they were firm and hypersBmic. 

The grey cortical matter at the base of the cerebrum was thin, firm, and of 
ordinary hue in the orbital region, but thicker, softer, and more vascular over the 
base of the temporo-sphenoidal and occipital lobes and at the back part of the 
internal (median) surface. 

The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata were slightly congested. Weight loz. 
The medulla oblongata was very firm, and the tissues beneath the floor of the fourth 
ventricle were pinkish. 

Cerebellum, 6ozs., its white matter rather firmer than usual. 

Thorax. — Heart ll|ozs.,its muscle healthy; loz. pericardial fluid. The left 
ventricle was contracted. The mitral valves were thickened, and the aortic slightly 
so. Immediately above the aortic valves there was an elevation of the internal sur> 
face of the aorta containing a calcareous mass ; and another of fibroid appearance. 

RigJU lung. — Weight 394ozs. Hypostatic congestion and pneumonia. 

Lrft lung. — ^Weight STJozs. Much the same. In the lower lobe part of the 
pulmonary tissue was breaking down as if about to form a cavity, with irregular 
walls, dark grumous contents, and a gangrenous tendency. There was also slight 
dry pleurisy at the lateral surface. 
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Abdomen. — The intestines, distended with gas, thrust the diaphragm upwards. 

Sidneys, healthy. Right, 6 ozs. ; left, 6^oz8. 

Spleen, 7)^z8. A few old lilamentoos adhesions, and patches of slaty-grey thick- 
ening of the capsule. 

Litter, 84^028. Old long filamentous and membranous adhesions of the upper 
surface of the liver to the diaphragm and abdominal walls. At the point of 
adhesion of one of the largest bands to the liver was a cicatrix with thickening and 
opacity of the capsule there, the cicatricial tissue passing to the depth of ^ inch into 
the hex)atic parenchyma. 

Microscopical examination of hardened and stained sections. 

Tip of right second frontal convolution : — The nerve- cells were abundant, were 
slightly granular, and there was a want of clearness in their coutours. The nuclei 
of the neuroglia were numerous. Many little vessels contained clot and were 
gorged with blood corpuscles, and one showed an appearance of rupture. In other 
parts of this gyrus were slight fusiform vascular dilatations. 

Tip of Irft second frontal convolution : — The want of clearness about the contours 
of the nerve-cells was more marked on this side. The other changes were much 
the same. 

Bight ascending parietal convolution. Appearances much the same as the pre- 
ceding. Some of the nerve-celis were granular and their nuclei obscured. Deposits 
were observed on the walls of some of the vessels, and at one point a minute vessel 
seemed to have given way, and permitted of slight extravasation into the nervous 
substance. 

At the tip of the occipital lobe nothing special was found. 

The pia-mater over the tip of the left frontal lobe showed vessels with hyper- 
trophied walls, some tortuous, and some bulged here and there with blood cor- 
puscles. 

Remarks, — 1. In this is an example of general paralysis terminating after a short 
course as if by an' accidental complication, for apoplectiform cerebral congestion, a 
common, and often a recurring, phenomenon in general paralysis, assumed a fatal 
intensity in this case. 

2. On the one part may be seen an intense symmetrical meningeal congestion, and 
yet on the other marked hypersemia and a normal depth of the cortical grey sub- 
stance of the right hemisphere, and hypersemia also of the right opto-striate body, 
contrasting with the paler corresponding i>arts in the left hemisphere, and with- the 
thinner, atrophic, but equally firm, grey cortical substance of the anterior part of 
the left hemisphere. To this hyperaemic, and probably, in part, passive engorge- 
ment of the right hemisphere may be assigned the production uf the left hemiplegia 
during the fatal attack. 

3. There were traces of old perihepatitis and perisplenitis. These had, perhaps, 
been connected with tropical diseases contracted in India, and all the more so inas- 
much as no traces of syphilis were observed, and no decided history of it forth- 
coming. 

4. The great gaseous distension of the bowels hurried on the fatal termination by 
way of respiratory. limitation and circulatory obstruction. And the invasion of the 
chest bj the liver, thrust upward with the diaphragm, led to the question of the 
diagnosis between this condition on the one hand and pleuritic effusion on the other, 
with either collapse of the base of the lung or hypostatic pneumonia. 

5. The morbid process attacking the left in advance of the right hemisphere had 
already occasioned some atrophy, and had probably lessened the vascular dilatability 
therein. 



Case XI. — Considerable mental impairmenty defective mem>ory. Insomnia^ and 
fidgety excitement, Listlessness and wandering habits. Transient, or doubtful, 
extravagant notions, the patient, later on, being usually dull and stupid in appear- 
ance, but sometimes nervous amd alarmed, quiet by day, but at night sJumting or 
hiding a/tuay in confusion, alarm and terror. Stlf -si/ripping ^ destrucliveness, 
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degraded habits, FinaUjf, eaOreau dementia, with kdpUumeu, aimd obiu$e tenn' 
bility. The motor eigne of general parol jf tie were of the ordinary character, but 
to theee wu added more or lees incomplete eUght hemiplegia^ which grew worse 
paroxyemaUy and perhaps never entirely disappeared. LaUerlyj the resistance to 
ail manipulation was a very marked feature. Oeneral tresudousness on exertion 
was observed nearly throughout. 

Oreater adhesion, decortication, and atrophy of the left than of the right hemi- 
sphere, the left lateral ventricle being also the larger, amd the left corpus striatum 
&e smaller. The adhesion was extremely widespread and highly marked, existing 
to a considerable extent in the a^fractuosities as well as on the summits of the gyri, 
and being unusually well-marked over the base of the brain. The grey cortical 
substance rather pale, but reddish and vasetUar in parts, atrophied, of ordinary 
consistence. White cerebral substance pale, and perhaps slightly firmer than 
natural. Meninges pale, thickened, and in parts oedematsus, and considerably 
changed over the base of the brain, 

J, J., PriTate 2nd battalion Oddstream Guards. Admitted July 10, 1876, then 
aged 27, 9^ years' serrioe ; ** home '* stations only. Single. 

History. — ^This attack of mental disease was said to be the first, to hare oome on 
inndionsly, to have existed daring all that portion of 1876 that had then passed 
away, «nd to have been treated, b^ore coming to Qioye Hall, at the Guards' Hos- 
pital in London, and then at Netley since May 8. The cause was stated to be 
unknown. The patient was said to be neither suicidal nor epileptic, and to have 
been of good character and temperate habits. No family history was procurable. 
There was no record in his medical history sheet of epilepsy, injury to the head, or 
sunstroke, but he was said to hare suffered from constitutional syphilis, and there 
was a reeord of his admission to hospital during six days for ''paralysis of the 
right side," the cause of this palsy not being stated. 

Whilst the patient was at Netley there was impaired power of the right side, and 
the grasping power was sennUy diminished ; there was a slight halt in the gait. 
He was said to haye exhibited, also, the signs and symptoms, physical and mental, 
of general paralysis, "with the exception of the delusions of grandeur." It was 
also added in the report, that whilst there " treatment had consisted in the 
employment of chloral hydrate and tincture of calabar bean, but no good effects had 
been obtained." 

The certificates upon which he was sent to Ghrore Hall testify to : — 

1. Great confusion of thought^ very defectiye memory, insomnia, a fidgety 
manner, occasional excitement, propensity to wander about in a listless objectless 
way, imperfect articulation, tremor of the muscles of the tongue and lips, incom- 
plete paralysis of the right side, and adyancing general paralysis of the insane. 

2. Gbeat hesitation in speech and neryousness, trembling of hands. The state- 
ments made by the patient that he had found large quantities of diamonds in the 
yard of the hospital, and that a woman came at night and stole them ; also that a 
woman was in the habit of coming at night and making his bed. 

State on admission, — ^Physical conditions. — Height 5ft. llin., weight 168Ibs. 
The tongue was protruded sUghtly to the left side, but the right side of the mouth 
was the one less fully drawn up at request, while on the left side the lips fell slightly 
together. The grasping power of the right was less than that of the left hand, but 
of both was fair ; the right leg seemed to grow fatigued the more quickly of the two, 
and then the gait became limping in that Umb. The pupils were rather small and 
were susceptible. When protruded the tongue showed a slight general tremor, 
speech was hesitating, quasi-stammering and jumbled, shaky and slow. There was 
much labial, and with it some facial, tremor, especially just before and during speech, 
the writing was shaky, any muscular action was accompanied by marked tremor of 
the muscles engaged tiierein. He was restless and slutky, and tremor was easily 
induced. The features were somewhat broad and of deficient expression. 

The heart's sounds were full and loud, the second was accentuated^and heard widely, 
the pulse was of ordinary characters. There were no signs of syphilis, he denied 
haying eyer had it^ and also denied haying had any headache or cranial pains. 
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His mental operations were slow and impaired, thongh his memory fbr leading 
eventfi, and on simple matters was still fair, bat he forgot many things he should 
hare recollected, as for example the name of the colonel of his regiment. He ex- 
hibited no pleasant joyous excitement, so exaltation, and no grandiose delirium. 
With reference to what was mentioned in the certificates about diamonds, as noted 
above, he now said that a woman stole some valueless pebbles from him. His ideas 
were confused, he said he had been ''on guard" the preceding day, and that he 
"was tormented by a woman at night." Sometimes he looked startled, nervous, con- 
fused, — at others, dull, stupid, and void of the expression of any feeling. 

Such was his usual condition during the day, but at night he would often get up 
in terror, declaring that "some persons were after him," or shouting "murder," 
and wildly endeavouring to get away, and on one occasion he smashed the glass of his 
dormitory window whilst in this state of terror. Sometimes, however, he would 
hide his head under the pillow and huddle up underneath his bedding, apparently 
under the influence of morbid fear. 

July 24th, 1 876. The patient was heavy, drowsy, had a dull and vacant look, and 
the face was fluked. This passed off. 

August 3rd. At times he was restless, confused, meddlesome ; at others agitated, 
and in terror. Occasionally he was busy at night, pulling his bedding about, and 
on one such occasion was found bathed in profuse hot perspiration. His movements 
were very tremulous, and he fumbled much, especially when he attempted to handle 
anything, and the tremulousness was also marked during speech. The dementia and 
£Eulure of memory, and the cardiac sounds were still much the same as when he was 
admitted. 

August 8th. He still was occasionally confused, restless, meddlesome by day, and 
apt to tear his clothing. The trace of former hemiplegia was now only recognizable 
in the face, and was only very faintly marked there. He was so restless, wakeful 
and destructive at night that hypnotics were ordered. 

August 16th. Had again been restless and "bed-making" at night, and was 
destructive to clothing. He was confused, flushed, and heavy. 

September 25th. From time to time he partially lost power in the right limbs, 
and for some little time now had scarcely ever entirely regained it. 

November Ist. He was very restless, seizing hold of and pulling at everything 
about him. Was stUl allowed to sit up, but in moving he stumbled in a helpless 
manner, and was helpless generally. The face was often flushed, and on tiiese 
occasions he was restless, obstinate, and the mental functions were more than usually 
obscured. So stupid and fatuous was he, as well as restless, that he was very diflScult 
to manage, so much did he resist manipulation. Immediately after this note, and 
on November 3rd, he became bedridden, and remained so until his death. Early in 
November vesical catheterism was required, and slight bedsores formed with extreme 
readiness. Cutaneous sensibility had become obtuse. 

January 1st, 1877. He now was utterly fatuous and rarely spoke, but ground his 
teeth together with great constancy and vigour. There was slight right hemiplegia, 
which paroxysmally became worse, and there was always marked tremulousness of 
the muscles when movement was attempted. 

By January 14th there was hypostatic pneumonia, especially of the right lung, and a 
large abscess had formed also in the left thigh, connected with the ulcerated surface 
over the left hip. This was opened. B. Quinine and Sp. Yini Gallici. 

Emaciation became extremely advanced, the pulse became very weak and rapid, 
only a little fluid could be swallowed, and the patient, gradually becoming more 
exhausted, died on January 19th, 1877. 

When first admitted this patient was placed on potassic bromide and physostigma ; 
later, on K.I. and Fe. ; finally on Ferri perchlor. . 

Necropsy. — Sixty-eight hours after death. Body emaciated. 

Head. — Calvarium thin, the portion of it removed weighed 15ozs. The dura- 
mater was in the ordinary condition, but pale. General slight thickening and 
opacity of the arachnoid existed over the base of the brain, where also the membranes 
were pale, and interlobar adhesions were well-marked. The arachnoidal villi were of 
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Yery full size. There was a milky hue of tbe arachnoid over the whole of the 
superior and lateral surfaces of the cerebrum, and the combined pia-mater and 
arachnoid were thick, tough, anaemic, and the former partially oodematous, the 
rather wide and rounded sulci being filled with serous fluid. 

The membranes were closely adherent to the surface of the cerebrum, and a con- 
siderable quantity of the cortical grey matter stripped o£f with them when they were 
removed, not only from the summits of the gyri, but partially from the sides of the 
anfractuosities between the gyri as well. This adhesion and decortication occurred 
over every surface of the left hemisphere of the cerebrum, upon its superior, inferior, 
lateral, and internal aspects, being especially marked over the parietal lobe and part 
of the frontal lobe, and almost as much over the tip of the frontal, somewhat less 
over the occipital, and still less over the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. On the inferior 
surface of this left temporo-sphenoidal lobe there was more adhesion than on the 
lateral (external) surface. The same condition and the same general distribution of 
it were found in the right hemisphere of the cerebrum, but less marked and less 
extensive than in the left. The grey cortical substance was of a slightly reddish 
tinge in parts, but as a rule was rather pale ; its consistence was ordinary, but it was 
rather thin. 

The white cerebral substance, generally, was rather pale, and perhaps unduly 
firm. 

The lateral ventricles were much dilated, particularly the left one, and contained 
more than a fluid ounce of serosity. The choroid plexuses were pale and shrunken ; 
the grey commissure was present ; the veins overlying the walls of the lateral ven- 
tricles contained but little blood. The left corpus striatum was slightly shrunken, 
and all the basal ganglia were pale on section, although the vessels of the corpora 
striata contained stringy clots. 

The cerebellum was rather softened, and its grey matter pale. Weight of right 
cerebral hemisphere, 21^ozs. ; of left, 20foz8. ; of cerebellum S^ozs. ; and of pons 
Varolii and medulla oblongata, loz. 6 J fl. ozs, of serosity escaped. 

Thordx. — Hearty 9 J ozs. The blood was nearly all fluid. On the inner surface 
of both coronary arteries, especially of the left, were raised, opaque, whitish patches. 
The inner surface of the arch of the aorta had an' irregular nodulated appearance, 
produced mainly by greyish and somewhat translucent tissue containing yellowish and 
opaque patches and spots, and, in parts, by superficial yellowish patches, easily 
detached from the subjacent tissues. The muscular subbtance of the heart was 
rather too friable. 

Left lung. — Weight Sljozs., slight apex adhesions. Scattered throughout the 
upper lobe were a few opaque, white, firm, and in parts cheesy nodules ; the posterior 
portion was of a deep purple hue, firm, sank in water, and had numerous nodules of 
pneumonia dispersed throughout it. 

Right lung. — 56 ozs., much congested. More advanced cheesy and pneumonia 
changes, passing at parts into excavation. 

Abdomen. — Spleen, 15ozs. of deep purplibh chocolate hue. The kidneys each 
vtreighed 6|ozs., and appeared to be healthy. Liver, 53ozs. A starlike thickening 
of the capsule was observed at one point, but not extending into the gland. 

Remarks. — 1. From time to time right hemiplegia, incomplete in degree, and, 
oftentimes, partial in extent was observed. Now and then it almost absolutely dis- 
appeared, and anon it became paroxysmally worse. As far as revealed by the necropsy 
its occurrence might be explained by several conditions, any one or all of which might 
be assigned as the cause, according as we adopt this or that view of cerebral pathology. 

a. By the great morbid surface change of the left cerebral hemisphere. 

b. By the greater atrophy of the left cerebral hemisphere. 

c. By tbe slight relative atrophy of t! e left corpus striatum. 

d. By the reflex effect of irritation by some portion of the organic disease 
observed. 

2. Tbe co-existence of aortic endoarteritis (nodulation) with the statement that 
the patient had had constitutional syphilis could not be lightly passed by. Tet 
there were no indications of syphilis during life whilst the patient was under my 
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<^re, nor any nnequiyocal indication of it after death, unless the aortic endoarteritid 
be assigned to that cause. True it is, that the meningeal adhesions were nnnsually 
well-marked, extending, indeed, into the anfractnositi^ and therefore indicative of 
an active adhesive and probably inflammatory process at some period. But, what- 
ever its cause, the change was of a kind common in general paralysis, and I could 
£n 1 no absolute proof of an intra-oranial syphilitic lesion. True it is also, that the 
uniformity of the hepatic capsule was relieved by the star-like, thickening in its upper 
surface ; but, again, no trace of syphilitic gumma or inflammation was to be seen, 
there was no cicatrix extending into the hepatic parenchyma, no other evidence of 
perihepatitis, whether alcoholic or of another kind, and milky circumscribed thicken- 
ings of this description may be due to some compression, and consequent friction, 
during locomotion, owing to unaccustomed conditions of effort at some period of life, 
as, for example, when soldiers are drilled invested with accoutrements. 



Casb XII. — Itmdwua origin, long duration. At first, eccentric conduct, gusty 
■fits of passion and destmctiveness, mistakes in, and unfitness for, performance of 
duty. Impaired perceptive, mnemonic, and reasoning powers. Incoherence,^ 
childishness, dementia, docility, obedience, the countenance generally expressive 
of placidity and pleasure. At first a varying stale of dysphasia, — later the speech 
mtbch impaired. Severe early headache, and, later, recurring headaches, after 
which the patient was for a tim£ unusually dazed a/nd confused. Extensive incom- 
plete anesthesia. Tremor cHactus of hands and arms. Seizure of unilateral con-* 
vulsions and of local spasm, long continued, changing from part to part and 
especially affecting the right side. Might Jiemiplegia variable, and recurring, but 
too persistent to be purely epileptic. Helplessness, rigid fiexed contraction of 
limbs, especially of the right. Finally, vomiting, low temperature, and slow and 
feeble pulse. 

Meningeal changes, symmetrical in external appearance. General paleness of 
brain. Left grey cortex paler than right, and especially so in the frontal lobe, and 
of this lobe especially in the third frontal gyrus. White substance, pale and very 
dightly indurated; this more obvious in left frontal lobe. Left hemisphere 14 ozs, 
less than right. Adhesion and decortication, especially of prominences of gyri of 
superior and lateral surfaces of cerebrum, and principally in the parietal lobe, less 
in the temporo-sphenoidal and frontal lobes, slight in the anterior half of the 
frontal, invading the occipital, affecting Ike posterior half of inght slightly more 
than left third frontal, the internal surface of left frontal lobe more tha/n the corrc' 
sponding part of the right, and sparing the upper portion of both the ascending 
frontal gyri and part of the left postero-parietal lobule. Cerebral ventricles large, 
their ependyma thickened, considerable intra-cranial serosity, 

F. H., Sergeant 17th Bge. Boyal Artillery, admitted March 17th, 1875, then 
aged 31 years, service 13|} years, married. 

History. — This was stated to be the first attack of mental disease, and to have 
become marked at the end of 1874, but the disease had been existent and insidi- 
oasly progressive for a long time previously. The causes assigned were '* exposure 
to the sun and cerebral disease." There was no record of epilepsy, or of suicidal 
tendency. Of his military service, four years had been spent in India. His habits 
had been temperate, and he was moderately well educated. There was no history 
of any hereditary predisposition, nor of syphilis, nor of apoplexy. He was said to 
have had a blow by a poker on the right side of the head many years ago — before he 
enlisted. While at Singapore, four years before admission into Grove Hall, he was 
a good deal exposed to the sun. Two years later, when in Ireland, he was reduced 
from the post of Sergeant-Ma j or, and this was said to have preyed upon his mind, 
and his wife stated that since that date he had been much altered in manner and 
disposition, having become sullen and taciturn. He had suffered from headaches 
since about the same period, and these affected him so severely in June, 1874, that he 
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wu obliged to enter the regimental hospital, b«t he performed (f) his datles up to 
Oct. 18.74, when he proceeded to Gibraltar with his battery. WhiUt there his 
eeoentricitiee became more marked, his memory quite fiuled him, and his speech 
became thick and hesitating. Said to hare ''softening of the brain," he was then 
sent home to Netley. 

His father, however, informed me (W. J. M.) that the patient had a sunstroke 
sereral years ago in India and was carried, insensible, into hospital — that he was 
nerer the same again — ^was stapid, dased, and occasionally, say every two or three 
weeks, was violent, and would chase his wife out of the house with a bayonet — ^that 
his fellow N. 0. of^rs, with kindly intent, concealed his vagaries from the superior 
officers, but that at times, whilst at Sheemess and before setting forth to Gibraltar 
he was wild — '' quite a maniac,'' as bis father expressed it. The latter added spon- 
taneously, that he thought the patient had really been insane for three or four years, 
and that when he lost Us rank (in 1872 or 3), because he improperly signed some 
military document, he was in reality too confused to understand the nature of its 
contents. 

The medical certificates, on which he was transferred to my care, testified tliat 
this patient had impairment of perception and of the reasoning faculties, and of 
speech, failure of memory, espedally as to recent occurrences, apathy, inability to 
take care of himself or to connect ideas of the simplest kind ; that in giving any 
explanation he forgot words, lost the normal connection and amociation of ideas, and 
became incoherent. 

SuUe on ad»»tMum.-<— (March, 1875.) Height 5ft. lOiJi., weight 1621bs. ; pupils 
equal, scarcely sluggish, the right one irregular. The muscles of the face were 
jerked spasmodically and twitched, even ocGaakmaUy when he was not attempting 
any voluntary movement, but this condilifm was increased when the tongue was 
protruded. There was also tremor odaetus of the pronators and flexors of both fore- 
arms and hands, one or both being affected, and to a degree which varied firom 
moment to moment. The tongue was jerked in the same rhythmical manner when 
it was protruded. The fiMial expression was less fatuous than might be expected. The 
speech was slow, interspersed with long pauses, quasi-stammering, the words at 
times being tremulous and broken, but for the most part elided in portions and 
sometimes ottered explosively. At other times speech was very much better. 
During speech tremors and twitching of the &cial muscles occurred. The tactile 
aensibility of the skin was very generally diminished, at least this was noted on the 
neck, chest, abdomen and extremities. 

The cardiac impulse was very obvious near the epigastrium, less so near the left 
nipple, and was very strong and wide. The first sound was clear and full, and a 
cardiac bruit heard over the front of the chest appeared to be diastolic. The pulse 
was full and slightly jerking. 

A psoriasis spot was seen on the left arm, a wart on the buccal mucous membrane, 
there was no scar on the penis ; the patient said he had had ** venereal " in 1862. 

The patient was incoherent, childish, quiet, obedient, demented, extremely 
amnesic. His countenance was always either smiling or void of emotional expres- 
sion. 

R. Potassii iodid. grs. viii, et hydrarg. perchlor. gr. <|^ ter in die. 

May 24th. Increase each dose of iodide to grs. xii. 

June 28th. Omit perchloride of mercury from mixture. 

Aug. 30th. Increase potassic iodide to grs. xx, three times a day. 

Oct. 3rd. Besume the mercurial perchloride. Nov. 10th. Omit the mercurial 
perchloride. 

To return. June 19th. The fingers of the right hand were held straight and, 
as he stood, jerked the forearm rhythmically from the side of the thigh, and tiiere 
was a similar but slighter rhythmical spasmodic tremor of the lower lip. The 
tongue was tremulous on protrusion. The speech was broken and shaky, and during 
it there was slight trembling of the labial and fiicial muscles. Speecli, moreover, 
was mumbling, pausing, hesitating, and this condition was succeeded by explosive 
vttezMice. The *' lymptomatio " paralysis agitans occasionally affected the left 
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.npper limb also, particiilarly the ^left forefinger. The tremor and the dementia 
had increased of late. 

Jane 23rd. Was ^ery confnsed and daied, and apparently suffered from head- 
ache. The pulse was 114 and jerking, the head warm, the pupils equal and acting. 
The patient, very paretic and helpless, was ordered to bed and to take his mixture 
eyery three hours (96 grains of E. I. in 24 hours). 

June 28th. Better, pulse 102. The tremor coactus now affected the right forearm 
only. (Omit Hg. P., continue frequent doses of E. X.) July 18th. Much improTed. 

Aug, 3rd. Much as usual. Speech indistinct, broken and shaky. There was 
slight tremor coactus of the fingers of the right hand, ceasing temporarily when 
attention was drawn to it. The movements thereof yaried £rom 60 to 80 per 
minute, pulse 118, soft, pupils equal. Mental perception was slow, attention and 
comprehension enfeebled. There was simply a disintegration or dying out of mind. 
(30tb E. I. grs. zx. t.d.) 

Oct. 2nd. Again very heavy and confnsed (add Hg. F. to the E. I., and take every 
four hours). After this date he often complained of his head, and on these occasions 
was imusaally stupid, and occasionally wetted himself. The paretic state and the 
jerky tremulousness also increased again, but he could still walk, though only slowly 
and unsteadily. Later on, there was some ''iodide coryza." To summarize the 
notes, it may be said that during October and the beginning of November he 
remained much the same, gradually £Etiling, but varying in state &om time to time, 
the general paresis seeming to affect the right limbs more than the left, especially as 
revealed in the gait» which was awkward and somewhat stiff. (Hg. P. omitted.) 

Nov. 9th. Sudden dextral hemiplegia came on without Qonvulsions, or loss of 
consciousness, or falling, or syncope, but the patient was found to be more dull, con- 
fused, and fatuous, and the face wore an expression of ''shock." He swallowed 
badly, and vomited several times during the day. Temperature, right axilla, 98*9**; 
left, 98*7°; pulse varying from 60 to 70, full, soft, rather quick ; respiration normal. 
(Mist. E.I., 4tis. horis sumend.) 

Nov. 11th. Temperature, right axilla, 99*3''; left, 99*1°. Slight conjugated 
deviation of head and eyes to the left. Mental state as on 9th and 10th. 

Nov. 13th. Temp., right axilla, 98*8°; left ditto, 98*6°. Same heaviness and 
&tuity. 

Nov. 16th. Temp., right axiUa, 98*3°; left ditto^ 97*4°; pulse 84, very soft, full, 
quick and bounding. Fluids were swallowed well, the tongue coidd not be pro- 
truded. The right hemiplegia and mental state were much the same.' 

Nov. 19th. Some dysphagia. The right orbicularis palpebrarum did not resist 
being opened so much as did the left. lAter on, some spasm affected the mouth, 
which was opened more widely at the right commissure, and the tongue was con- 
vulsed ; — fibrillar tremor also affected the lower fibres of the right orbicularis 
palpebrarum. This was followed by general spasmodic jerking of the maaseteni 
and other muscles of jaws on both sidesj, and by involuntary grasping^ forward 
movements of the left hand. 

Nov. 21st. Temp., right axiUa, 97*7°; left ditto, 96-7**; puke 74. 

Nov. 23rd. Had a number of spasms, limited to the ri^t side of the &oe, every 
day, and lasting from \ minate to 10 minutes. 25th. Temp., right axilla, 98°; lefty 
97°. Could reply only by an unintelligible monosyllabic mumbling. 26th. Temp., 
left axilla, 98°. 

Nov. 27th. Synergic contraction of head and eyes to the left. Bight face palsied 
and flattened, right arm palsied, but resistant to passive motion. The mouth gaped, 
then spasm of the lips was succeeded by tremor extending to the muscles of the 
cheeks, then the mouth was in spasm, the tongue protruded and bitten, next the 
mouth was agape and the tongue retracted ;— and throughout there were wavy fibril- 
lary tremors of the face, nostrils, and lower eyelids, especially on the right side, — 
also of the right' platysma. Then the tremors increased and spread and the right 
corrugator supercilii was involved thereby before the left. The spasmodic twitching 
tremor was intermittent. Temp., right axilla, 99*6°; left ditto, 99*2°. Fed by 
OMophageal tube and pump. 
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After this day the Bpasma subsided, the right hemiplegia gradoally lesaened, the 
power of moyement returning first at the proximal parts, the patient grew brighter 
again in appearance and less fatuous and helpless, the pulse varied from 102 to 108, 
and power returned, so that by Jan. 1876 the patient was able to walk a little by 
himself, and to be regularly exercised by an attendant. 

Jan. 29th, 1876. Sudden right hemiplegia occurred ; ordered to bed, which he did 
not again leave during life. 

Feb. 6th. Was drowsy, swallowed badly. 

Feb. 12th. The pupils were equal, wide, and sluggish ; the patient swallowed 
badly ; his knees were somewhat flexed and contracted. In the evening the face 
and limbs were cold ; the pulse was slow, and there was vomiting (stimulants, hot 
bottles to feet). 

Feb. 18th. Vomiting, cold face and limbs, moaning, pulse 44, soft, of medium 
size, heels drawn up to tiie buttocks. The arms were slightly coatracted, especially 
the right. The right limbs resisted passive motion less than the left. The con- 
junctivse were injected. This condition continued until death on Feb. 14th, 1876. 

Necropiy, 88 hours after death. Body well- nourished. At the left bide of the 
forehead was a scar, adherent to a smooth depression in the bone. Calvariam capa- 
cious, thick and dense, the portion removed weighing 21iozs. 

Dura-mater, somewhat too adherent to the calvarium, especially at the base in 
the left middle /os«a basis cranii; rather thickened and hypersemic. Sinuses goi^d 
with dark fluid blood. 

There were marked basal interlobar adhesions, and at the base the arachnoid was 
thickened and unduly opaque. Over the whole superior and lateral (external) sur- 
faces of the frontal and parietal lobes, over the upper half of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe, the anterior part of the occipital, and the anterior two-thirds of the internal 
surfaces of the hemispheres, the membranes were extremely thick, opaque and 
adherent ; the sulci of these parts were full of serum, and the membranes stripped 
off with great difficulty. These changes were most marked over the upper suiface, 
and were symmetrical in their external appearance. Shreds of pia-mater remained 
in the somewhat wide and rounded sulci. 

Adhesion and decortication affected more or less the prominences of the gyri on 
the superior and external surfaces of both cerebral hemispheres, affecting the parietal 
lobes most, and both temporo-sphenoidal and both occipital lobes slightly. The 
adhesions were almost absent at the anterior part of the frontal lobes ; especially 
were the anterior halves of the second and third frontal gyri comparatively free. 

By this change also the posterior part of the right third frontal gyrus was slightly 
more affected than the corresponding part of the left. The inner surface of the left 
frontal lobe was more affected than the same surface of the right. The upper part 
of the ascending frontal gyrus on each side escaped partially. The left postero- 
parietal lobule was not much affected by the same change, nor indeed was the corre- 
sponding part of the right side. The inferior surface of both hemispheres was free 
from the alteration in question. 

In the right cerebral hemisphere the grey cortical matter was pale, and only a few 
minute vessels were visible jbherein to the naked eye. Its deeper layers were rather 
firm : this firmness extended through the fronto-parietal region, was very slight in 
the occipital, and absent in the temporo-sphenoidal. The strata were not very obvious, 
they were best marked in the parietal convolutions, and only fiEuntly marked in the 
occipital. The grey matter was of fair depth, but was, proportionally, of unusual 
depth in the occipital region. Its colour externally was a slaty grey ; internally of a 
dirty whitish and faintly yellowish hue. 

In the left hemisphere the grey cortical matter had much the same appearances as 
that of the right, but the colour was rather paler in the frontal region. Its consist- 
ence was more increased than on the right side. The grey matter of the lower part 
of the left, and to a less degree of the right, frontal lobe was firm, very pale and 
homogeneous in appearance. Its stratification was best marked in the ascending 
frontal gyrus. 

The white cerebral substance was of increased coBsifitence. Its puncta cruenta 
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were very small, and its vascularity lessened, the colour being white with a very faint 
pink tinge, and paler in the left than in the right frontal region. 

The lateral ventricles were veiy large and contained a considerable amount of 
serum ; their ependyma was thickened. Grey commissure present. Basal ganglia 
rather pale, of ordinary consistence. 

Grey matter of cerebellum pale. Pons Varolii and medulla oblongata slightly 
firm. 

Left hemisphere, 23Joz8.,* right hemisphere, 24}ozs. ; cerebellum, 6iozs.; pons 
Varolii and meduUa oblongata, IJozs. Six-and-a-half fluid ounces of serum and 
blood escaped. No thrombosis, embolism, or strictly local softening were found. 

Tkorax»— Hearty 12}oz8. The aortic semilunar valves, thickened and unduly 
opaque, were rough and irregular, especially on their ventricular aspect, and one 
appeared to be slightly incompetent. The mitral valves were large and thickened ; 
the other valves healthy. In the arch of the aorta were some atheromatous patches. 
The left ventricle was contracted, it was also hypertrophied. 

Lungs. — Left lung, 29^028.; right lung, 43oz8., emphysematous in front;, con- 
gested, cedematous, and the site of some hypostatic pneumonia posteriorly. 

Abdomen. — BAghi kidney 6ozs., left, TJozs.— /S^^«n, 4|ozs., some old adhesions 
between the capsule and surrounding structures. — Liver, 54^ ozs. 

Remarks. — 1. In this instance certain lesions and symptoms apparently had their 
starting-point in insolation. The moral cause suggested by some of the friends for 
the maJady seemed to have been brooght.into operation after the prodromes of the 
disease had occurred. The blow on the head occurred at too remote a period to merit 
consideration here. 

2. As to why the unilateral convulsions and spasms should have been mainly of 
the right side, this was not very obviously accounted for by differences in the distri- 
bution of the adhesions over the two hemispheres. The left hemisphere, however, 
was the one more diseased, its atrophy being greater, and its frontal grey cortex 
being paler and firmer than that of the right hemisphere. 

3. The right hemiplegia was too persistent to be purely epileptic hemiplegia, but 
there were no obvious changes to account for it, save the differences just mentioned 
in the condition of the two cerebral hemispheres. 

4. The brain was naturally a very large and heavy one. 

5. There was an entire absence of characteristic syphilitic changes after death, 
though some of the changes (e.^., the meningeal) might have been syphilitic. 

Case XIII. — In the Journal of Jlfental Science (January, 1876, p. C67), I have 
already described this case in detail, and have appended a lengthy commentary. 
A very brief summary, therefore, will sufSce here. 

Extreme maniacal excitement, incoherence, the patient noisy, destriK^ive, violent : 
grandiose delusions. Intense irritability and furious outbursts of anger, the patient 
threatening, or even attacking others, proud and haughty in hearing. Auditory 
hallu^dnatio^is : early epileptiform convulsions : insomnia. 

Later, tractable, quiet, dull, inert, with failing mental pouters. Motor signs of 
general paralysis at first comparatively slight : great motor restlessness. Later, 
right unilateral epileftiform convulsions, foUowed by right hemiplegia and tem- 
porary aphaMa, Finally, bedridden, recurrence of epileptiform convulsions and 
of right hemiplegia. Death in the status epilepticun. 

General diminution of consistence of encephalon. Left hemisphere 2^028. less 
than right. Meningeal changes more marked over left side. Left hemisphere the 
softer; and the grey cortical matter^ atrophied on both sides, was more so on the 
left, atul especially on the superior and ext^nal surfaces. Adhesion and decortica" 
tion much mm^e marked in left hemisphere, and observed especially over the posterior 
part of the parietal lobe, and posterior part of the frontal, but of wide distribution, 
Orey cortex of ordinary hue. Medullary substance hypercemic. Marked granu- 
lations of fourth ventricle. Meninges thick and hypercemic over pons and m^d . 
obi., and these parts hypercemic. 
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Grovy it. {§u p. 182). 

Oifli XIV. — Attack hegan wUk aeuit maniaedl tgrnptonu, and (hen, or very 
9oon afUTy were exalted delusions. FrequerU paroxysms of dangerous exeUement, 
violence, destruetiveness. Later on, the same maniacal excitement, with absurd and 
contradictory exalted and extravagant delusions, the patient tometimes elated, and 
sometimes irritable and dictatorial, JlaUucinations of sight and hearing, Oeneral 
shiverii^t tremulousneu, excessive motor restlessness. The impairment of speech 
masked by the state of agitation. Later on, subsidence of excitement, appear- 
mnce of motor signs. Laker still, hypoehondria,cal delusions, lachrymose depreS' 
sion, and, no doubt, morbid hypochondriacal sensations. DecUh after violent 
epileptiform convulsions lasting 40 hours. 

Or eat venous engorgement of meninges from mode of dying. Other meningeal 
changes ordinary. Brain hyperasmic, of diminished consistence. Some atrophy of 
grey matter in the anterior regions. The right cerebral hemisphere 2ozs. less in 
weight tfian the left. Adhesions much more decided and extensive over the right 
than over the left hemisphere, and in their more marked degrees were confined to 
the lateral surfaces and to the anterior extremity jof the superior surfaces, Epen^ 
dyma ventriculorum {ith and latercd) thickened and granular; cer^llum hyper- 
amie; its meninges the same, and thickened, 

H. 'BL, Priy&te 4th Hosaara. Admitted Feb. 26, 1876, then aged 36 jesm, 
18| y€St^ seiricei married. Neither epileptic nor suicidaL 

History, — ^This attack of mental disease was said to be the first, and to have 
histed from January 12, 1876, and the canse assigned for it was his redaction to 
the ranks. He bad preyiously been under care and treatment in the military 
hospitals at Canterbury and at Netley, into the latter of which he was admitted 
only eighteen days before his transfer to Grove Hall. There was no record of 
epUepsy or of palsy in his medical history sheets, and no hereditary tendency was 
known. He had then reoeatly been reduced from the position of troop sergeant- 
major to that of prirate, and sentenced to six months' imprisonment, for defi- 
ciencies in his accounts. This had preyed much upon his mind and was believed to 
be the exciting cause of hia mental disease, whi(^, so it was said, began suddenly 
on January 12, and presented symptoms of " acute mania." 

His wife denied that he had been addicted to auy sexual or alcoholic excess, or 
that he had misappropriated the missing money to his own use. 

Upon his leaving Netley for Grove Hall it was reported of him to this effect : 
<< He is eminently irrational in his conversation and manner ; has delusions of 
being possessed of immense wealth, and exalted ideas of his connections and 
importance. He is subject to frequent fits of excitement, during which he offers 
violence to the attendants and patients ; is most destructive in his habits, and by 
his noise disturbs the inmates of the hospital. He is a dangerous lunatic." The 
medical certificates also referred to his marked incoherence and delusions of wealth, 
to his exalted ideas of self-importance, and to his outbreaks of dangerous and 
destructive yiolence. 

State on admission, — Rather short and muscular, pupils equal, cicatrix in left 
groin, pulse ninety and full, viscera normal. 

For several days he was either elated, or irritable and dictatorial, very excited, 
restless, noisy, and threatening, giving utterance to delusions ; such as that he was 
possessed of extraordinary strength, that he could travel many miles in a minute, 
had been forty-three years in the army, and was the first man in it. The head 
remained heated, the patient flushed very readily. He had a bilious sallow hue of 
the skin, a dirty-furred tongue, a frequent soft pulse. The excitement was constant 
— the insomnia complete, indeed no sleep was obtained until the fifth night. 
Ordered warm baths, cold to the head, aperients, and night draught of chloral 
hydrate. The motor signs of general paralysis were not present during this 
period. 
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Sabaequently, when the excitemenfc had sabeided in some degree, the tongue was 
slightly trenmloos and twitching, and the whole moBcnlar system was agitated by 
slight movements, almost precisely as if the patient was shivering slightly from 
head to foot from the effects of cold, though he was manifestly warm and comfort- 
able, and, on the other hand, was not the subject of febrile rigor. If the eyelids 
were closed the pupils dilated when the lids were again opened. When H. B. was 
quiet his words were at times slightly clipped. The cheirography was fairly naturaL 
He abounded in extravagant delusions. ''Has millions of money and it doubles 
every minute ; has hundreds of thousands of wives and innumerable children ; is 
extremely strong ; gives the schools £10,000 a day ; has been married and in the 
service forty-three years, but is only thirty-five years old." He averred that at the 
moment of speaking he was riding in a railway saloon carriage with his wife, and 
mentioned to me the stations as they arrived at them. " Now we are at Suez," 
he said ; and next moment, " we are at Paris ; " and the moment after, '* at 
Australia." 

There were hallucinations of sight and hearing, the motor restlessness was extreme, 
as well as was his interference with, surrounding objects. In his excessive restless- 
ness and violence he fractured a metacarpal bone by striking his fist against the 
wall of his room. Each night a warm bath was administered at bed-time, and 
followed by a draught of chloral hydrate grs. xl. - 

By March 4th he had become quiet, eating and sleeping well, but the shivering 
tremulousness and the mental condition were unchanged. 

March 27th. Had continued to sleep well since, and was now quiet and exercised 
regularly. Sometimes he was weeping, sometimes elated, and he had extraordinary 
and absurd delusions. At this date the mouth was somewhat drawn up towards the 
left side, the pupils were small, irregular, rather sluggish, and the right dilated 
partially when the closed Hds were raised. Tbe tongue and lips trembled much 
when the tongue was protruded ; utterance was clear, but there was a faint under- 
tremor of voice like that of a person who is shivering, and the universal shivering- 
like tremor continued at times. He now had incipient left othsematoma. There 
were no signs of increased arterial tension. To omit the night draught of chloral, 
and to take a mixture of extract of physostigma and perchloride of iron. 

April 6th. Was occasionally restless, or showing emotional distress. On the 4ih» 
he had dashed his fist through a pane of glass. 

On May 30th he tripped, fell, and fractured the right fibula. 

The notes of June refer to his extravagant delusions. 

July 24th. He refused his food on this day. He said of himself, ** I can't open my 
mouth," "I'm nearly dead," *'I can't eat,'* '* Nothing comes from me." Then he 
wept. The pulse was small, compressible, 74, but about two minutes afterwards ii 
had risen to the rate of 104 per minute. The heart-sounds were of ordinary 
character. The hands were cold. The tongue was flabby, and the breath foal. By 
the time these notes were made the patient added : *' I can't pass water," ** I'm as 
mad as a March hare." He was ordered an aperient draught, which he swallowed 
after much coaxing and reassurance, but, immediately, he bellowed out that **he 
was dead or nearly so," ** had nothing in him to pass," and ''was a duffer." 

The bowels were moved freely, and on the next day (25th) he was cheerful, was 
reading, and had extravagant delusions, saying that *' he had £1,100,000 a minute, 
and constant telegrams from his heavenly Father." The pulse was now 102, soft, 
the head cool, tongue clean, breath sweet, and pupils as usuaL 

July 26th. Was again depressed and refusing food, but was silent. 

During August and September he frequently expressed delusions of a hypochon- 
driacal nature, such as those mentioned above, and was at times depressed and 
weeping. Occasionally, however, he gave expression to extravagant delusions, 
though without any indication of pleasure or elation in his tone or countenance. 
The pulse, frequent, soft, and rather small, latterly became of about normal fre* 
quency, and at a later period, again slightly too frequent, and the arterial tension 
was diminished. On August 16th the physostigma had been omitted, the iron 
being continued. 
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Oct Iflt He was now less hypochondriaeal, and was stoater and stronger. ^The 
fsees was of a dull reddish saUow hue. Epistaxis oocaired spontaneonsly. The 
motor indications of general paralysis in the speech, tongne, lips, etc. , continued. 

Oet. ISth. He was sitting down at 4 p.m. talking qaietly to an attendant, when 
suddenly he uttered a cry, stiffened, and passed into violent oonyulsions. Imme- 
diately I visited him and found him in the tUitui epUepticus. Each fresh convnl- 
rion that supervened on the continuous violent clonic spasms, began with stiffening 
and straightening of tiie right upper extremity, with violent spasm drawing the face 
head and eyes towards the right side, but almost at once making way for general 
clonic convulsions, the face being swollen and turgid, and profuse generalized perspira- 
tion coining on. When these general clonic convulsions subsided there were left 
unilateral spasms, the head being drawn to the left, bot the eyes upwards and to the 
right, while the right upper extremity was paralyzed. The pulse and respiration 
were rapid. The severity of the convulsions lessened in two hours, but epileptiform 
fits recurred from time to time, beginning with tonic spasm, mainly of the right 
side, and then becoming generaL The pupils were sluggish, of medium size. The 
respiration rose to 52, and again fell to 30, and to less, per minute. In the evening, 
and continuing all night, were spasms, mainly of the left limbs and of both sides of 
the face, especially the right. The bowels were cleared out by enema of magnesian 
sulphate, then several enemata of chloral hydrate were given, — also milk, brandy, 
and potassic bromide, and inhalations of amyl nitrite. 

Oct. 14th. He still had twitching of the arms, also, to a slight degree, of the 
legs, especially the right, and well-marked twitching of the face on both sides. 
The mouth was jerked somewhat to the left^ the head to the left, but the eyeballs 
upwards and to the right, and there were frequent spasmodic jerkings of the opper 
limbs, especially of the left, and of the thighs. Reflex movements were more 
impaired in the right lower limb ; reaction to painful sensory impressions failed in 
both lower extremities, paralysis affected all the limbs, particolarly the left. The 
respiration was 27 and stertorous. The patient had been more or less comatose 
thronghont. 

At 1 P.M., temperature, 99*5° : respiration 30, laboured. Had twitches of the 
face, arms and legs, espemlly of the right, which were persistent. Had had five 
protracted severe convulsions this morning. Then, in a fit, which came on whilst 
this note was being made, the head and eyes turned to the right, and after it was 
over they turned to the left again — their previous position. Some abdominal 
tympanitis ; lungs congested ; bowels freely moved ; catheterization necessary. 

lAter still in the day, convalsions continued. Intermediately were twitches, 
especially of the face, arm, and trunk, the last-named being throughout markedly 
affected thereby. At midnight (Oct. 14-15) the pulse was 125, respiration 45. 
The fits then taking place began with spasm of the right side of the face and of the 
right limbs, and became general. Both thoracic limbs were para1.Yzed. During the 
night there were fifty or sixty seizures of epileptiform charsicter, which continued 
until death at 8 a.m. on Oct. 15th, 1876. 

Necropsy f thirty hours after death. Body well nourished. Head. — The calvarium 
was thin, and soft, its diploe moderately injected, weight of portion removed ISozs. 
Sinuses gorged with dark fluid blood and clot. 

The dura-mater was congested and apparently slightly thickened. The soft 
membranes (pia-arachnoid) presented considerable venous congestion. They were 
thickened, unduly tough, and showed a faint milky opacity over the whole of the 
superior and lateral surfaces of the brain, except the posterior two-thirds of the 
occipital lobe. The temporo-sphenoidal meninges suffered much less. The same 
meningeal changes were also noticed in a slight degree over the internal sur&ces 
of both hemispheres, in the parts of them corresponding to the frontal and parietal 
lobes. The pia-mater was slightly infiltrated with serum. 

The membranes stripped off with some difficulty ; and from the prominences of 
some of the convolutions the superficial layers of the grey cortical matter separated 
along with the meninges. This adhesion wa<< .more marked in the right cerebral 
heniisphere than in the left, and in this right hemisphere it was most marked over 
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tke lower half of the parietal lobe, the lateral iiirfaoe of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe, the lower part of the right ascending frontal gymB, the right third frontal 
gyrus ; and, to a less marked degree and extent, over the anterior and posterior 
extremities of the middle frontal gyros, leaving an intermediate oasis unaffected, 
and over the whole of the superior surface of the first frontal gyrus. It was 
observed slightly on the orbital surface, and on the internal surface, but the 
occipital lobe escaped, with the exception of the anterior part of the third occipital 
gyrus. Thus a large band on the posterior two-thirds of the vertical portion of 
&e right hemisphere escaped this change, and the breadth of this oasis was from 
two to three inches at different points^ and it was limited anteriorly by the first 
frontal gyrus. 

The adhesive change was much less advanced in the left hemisphere, but had 
a somewhat similar distribution, except that the superior surface of the first and 
second frontal gyri escaped, the orbital surface, however, being as much affected 
here as on the right side. The temporo-sphenoidal lobe, moreover, was equally or 
more affected on this side, and the third frontal gyrus was considerably implicated. 

Numerous vessels were apparent in the cerebral grey cortical matter, which had a 
faint lilac hue, and which seemed to be atrophied in the anterior regions. 

It may be added that in portions of the right first frontal gyrus, examined in 
the fresh state with the microscope, a few of the large pyramidal nerve-cells 
showed some granular degeneration, but others were healthy. Numerous nucleated 
cells, and leucocytes were seen, and one deposit of blood-pigment. 
. The whole brain was of diminished consiistence. 

The white matter was hyperemic, had numerous puncta omenta, and was decidedly 
pauty. 

The fornix and grey commissure wero soft. Considerable serous fluid was found 
in the hiteral ventricles of the brain, the lining membrane of which was thickened 
and granulated. The corpora striata were of a dull lilac, the optic Uialami of a 
mottled lilac hue. 

The left hemisphere weighed 23iozs. ; the right, 21ioz8. 

Thero wero slight toughness and opacity of the membranes of the cerebellum, the 
groy cortical matter of which was slighUy hyperemic, especially on the right side 
near the median line. Immediately beneath ^e posterior extremity of its inferior 
yermiform process was a slight pia-matral hamorrhage. Weight of cerobellumy 
540ES. 

Pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, moderately hypenemic. Weight ]oz. Lining 
memlffane of fourth ventricle slightly granular and thickened. Serous fluid from 
cranial cavity, fl. ok., 1 4. 

77ioradB.--One oz. pericardial fluid. HtaH, ll^ozs. The muscular substance of 
the heart was of a dull purplish and yellowiah hue. A few atheromatous patches 
wero seen in the aroh of the aorta, and in both coronary arteries wero numerous, 
slightly' raised, irregular, yellowish-white, and apparently atheromatous patches, 
giving a somewhat corded and beaded character to the arteries. 

Bight lung 31 loss. Left limff, 26^ cm. ; posterior coDgestion of both, and slight 
hypostatic pneumonia of right. 

Abdomen. — Stomal distended by flatus. Spleen^ 2} ozs., firm, and rather pale. 
Lrft Kidney, 4}oz8., slightly lobulated ; its capsule slightly adheront,. Right Kidney^ 
4}oz8. Lwer, 57|ozs. 

Remarki. — 1. Here wero found the ordinary post-mortem indications of general 
paralysis, but much more adhesion and decortication in the right than in the left 
hemisphere, and the right hemisphero was 2oks. below the left in weight. 

A wide vertical band, comprising part of the superior aspect of the right hemi- 
sphero, was free from adhesive change, except over the first frontal. This change, 
less in degree and extent in the left hemisphere, had a somewhat similar distribution 
to that in the right. 

4. The unusual distribution of the adhesive change, and of the cortical changes 
associated therewith, might be thought to have had relation either to : — 

(a. ) The comparative absence of the physical motor signs of general paralysis 

Q 
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in the early BtagM. Thii, howeTor, I do not think to be the ease, the early abeeno* 
of these signe was, I think, dne to the " mmking " effect of the extreme mnniiMiMl 
fnror then present. 

Or (6) one might try to trace some relation between the points of tfa« eortex 
specially irritated by the adhesiye change, and the distribution of the eonrulsions 
which cat short life. This distribution was Tariable, being mostly en the right 
side daring the epileptiform conynlsions, but more on the left side during the 
spasmodio twitching of the intermediate period. Now, if we tnnsfer the resnlts 
of experiments on the brains of monkeys to the elucidation of these conyulsions 
and these spasmodic phenomena, we are constrained to say that no decisive relation- 
ship can be proved in this case between the course, maroli and distribution of the 
convulsions and spaMms, and the distribution of th« adhesire change. Tet was 
there probably an intimate relation between the two« 



Cabv XV. — Intidiout in onut, patient ^eeentrie and peculiar for a long time 
before decided mental diteeue was recognised. Exalted delusions, maniacal 
excitement, destructiveness, JUthy habite. Letter on^ usually elated, joyous, happy, 
and expressing the most extrawigani, exalted, ehemgeable and self 'Contradictory 
delusions, and the matt benevolent and generous intentions. Later still, the exalta' 
tion aUemtUed with em ever-increasing and supplanting condition, in which the 
patient was depressed, hypochondriacal, morose and querulous. The language 
became abusive, threatening, and fouler than ever. Finally, dementia had advanced 
apctce, the mind was tinctured by hypochondriacal feeling, and the patient, usually 
talent, was ofdolorous, woebegone appearance. Motor signs of ordinary character ; 
finaUy much dysphagia and speeclUessness, Severe recurring epileptiform con' 
vulsions, followed by left hemiplegia, conjugated deviation of head and eyes to right, 
and a higher sinistral temperatttre ; latterly low temperature. Finally, frequentfy 
recurring convulsions, an apoplectiform etate, and the third degree of left 
hemiplegia. 

On right cerdtral hemisphere very recent meningeal haemorrhage. No cuthesion 
to cortex. Right hemisphere, l^ozs. the less in weight : and its grey cortical 
substance softer in Ike frontal region in this than on the left hemisphere. Meningeal 
changes moderate. Ependyma veniriculorum thickened and granulated. 

O. S., Priyate 52nd Regiment. Admitted Dec. 9th, 1874, then aged 85 yean : 
serrice 16^^ years, single. 

History. ^ThiM was said to be the first attack of mental disease and had been 
previonsly treated at Gibraltar and Netley ; its cause was said to be uncertain. The 
patient was said to have had an attack of ** epilepsy" in June 1866 but none sineew 
He was of intemperate habits. 

Mental symptoms were stated to have become marked at Gibraltar in August 1874, 
whilst he was undergoing imprisonment, but he had been considered by his comrades 
as eccentric in his habits and peculiar for some time before. Admitted into Netley 
Hospital on November 6th he, while there, expressed exalted delnsions as to wealth 
and power, and was filthy and destructive in his habits. The medical certificates 
furnished at Netley spoke of occasional excitement, general incoherence, exalted 
notions as to wealth and power, dirty habits, tendency to destroy clothing, and 
"paralysis of the insane." They specified delusions such as that he could speak 
seven languages, was fitted te be a railway military engineer, and could get £500 by 
writing an order for it. They specified also, that his letters were incoherent, and 
foU of tiie same delusions. 

State on admission. Physical.— yf eight, 1671bs, fairly built and nourished, 
depression at vertex of cranium. Wide area of cardiac percussion dnlness, forcible 
cardiac impulse, and intermittent irregular action, pulse small, weak, intermittent, 
72. Other viscera healthy. Some very slight irregularity of ordinary character on 
the shins, and cicatrices on the legs. The patient said he had had syphilis, but 
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there was no history of it, and no proof of its existence then. The condition of the 
speech, and the tremnlons twitching of the lips and tongue, were those nsoal to 
general paralysis in the early stage. 

Mental state. — His conversation was rambling, incoherent and trifling, and he gave 
the most varied and contradictory aoconnts of his past life, or of his wealth, and 
often expressed the most benevolent and generous designs. 

At times he was much excited, at others, in good-humour, quite joyous and laugh- 
ing heartily at trifles. He thought he had unlimited wealth, saying '* I am possessed 
of millions of millions.*' He gave orders for immense quantities of various articles 
and directed that the following should be sent to him immediately : "25|lbs. of 
tobacco, half a dosen of Eau de Cologne, four ooncertiiias, a paper shirt and a paper 
cravat, 60^ dozen of pocket-handkerchiefs, a field marshal's uniform and b&ton, 
1,009 boxes of hams, 26,0001bs. of corrants, a stage, and a carpenter.'* To pay for 
all this, he said "Draw on Cox & Co. to amount of £150,000 or more if it is 
necessary." He also stated that God sent him all the money, that he had large 
estates and kept, in his stable, hunters, one of which had won "the Derby." He 
said " Before I went into the army I was a physician to Guy's Hospital with a salary 
of £10,000 a year." Again, "The colonel, major, and doctor all conspired against 
me, and I will get them all hanged." "My fatJier made all the clothing for the 
army, my mother was a lady in her own right and took in washing." Then he con- 
tradicted his previous statement, saying : "Before I 'listed' I was an undertaker, 
kept a donkey, washed clothes, pawned, and washed them again, for a living." " In 
1800 I was sixteen years old, went, to America as a farmer, and sailed round the 
world." R. Fotassii iodid. and ammon. carb. 

March 20th, 1875. Delusions much the same. To omit the above mixture and to 
take perchloride of iron, and, on May 6, ordered a night draught of potassic 
bromide. 

By June 1875 he was quiet, and his delusions were partially in abeyance. Now 
and then he declined food. Palpitation and dyspnoea on exertion, pulse 90, inter- 
mitting 1 in 20. The manual grasping power was lessened. The night draught was 
omitted, and the mixture of potassic iodide was resumed, with the addition of 
hydraig. perchlor. 

Dec. 9th, 1875. He sometimes destroyed clothing, and then said other patients did 
it. He had now for some time been querulous, morose, grumbling, sullen, profane. 
His &vourite saying, that " he was happy," was rarely heard now. He, however, 
said he was " a general and had ten shillings a day as pay." His memory was bad, 
speech somewhat hesitating and tremulous, and tongue not kept protruded well. 
The slight cardiac bruit had disappeared. Omit the mist. E.I. &c., continue the 
mist. FerriL Weight 1761bs.; gain since admission, 91bs. 

Jan. Srd, 1876. On the preying day the mouth had suddenly been drawn up on 
the right (?) side, and the patient became heavy and stupid. On this day there was 
moderate left hemiplegia, and semi-coma, but the head and eyes were turned to the 
left {tie) ; later, however, they were turned to the right, and the pupils were 
dilated. At midnight the right limbs were cold or chiUy, and the left were re- 
covering their motor power. 

Jan. 4th. Same state. Bight limbs, feet cool; the left warm. Temperature, right 
axilla, 100-2''; left, 101 •2\ 

Jan. 5th. Occasional convulsions. Left hemiplegia persisted for some time, and 
was very marked (second degree). No albuminuria ; the heart's action was inter- 
mittent. 

Jan. 8th. Convulsive seizures, both day and night, affecting principally the left 
side of the face. Afterwards, the head, and eyes, and face, were drawn to the right, 
and left hemiplegia was marked, and was of the common form. The right hand felt 
cold, the left warm. 

Jan 9th. At visit, left hemiplegia marked, no fits since the night. Temperature, 
right axilla, 95*8°. The thermometer had risen to 96*6° in the left axilla, when a 
convulsive seizure came on, to be succeeded by others. The description of one will 
suffice : 1st stage, (a) closure of left eyelid, by orbicular muscle, with fibrillary 

Q 2 
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tremor ; (&) to this were added Bpasmodie clonio moTements of the month, also 
affecting the cheeks, especially the left, the eyeballs being tamed npward and out- 
ward to the left : — 2nd stage, slow tumiDg of head from right to left, spasm of left 
face increased, and that of left eyelid relaxed, the tongue was actively conyulsed, 
but not protruded,, the muscles of the neck became inTolved ;— 8rd stage, extension^ 
rigidity, and rapid fibrillary quiverings of the muscles affected. The left arm now 
moved for the first time, it was rigid and raised, tbe wrist and elbow somewhat 
flexed ; the occiput boring backwards, the month widely open, chin to left, left 
lower Umb rigid ; — 4th stage, momentary rigidity of right limbs, and general clonic 
convulsions affecting the right more than the left arm. Then the condition of the 
second stage returned, and with it tremulous movements of the left limbs. A few 
minutes after, temp., left axilla, 95 '5°. 

Jan. 10th. No convulsions since. T., right axilla, 96*2°; left, 96*5°. 

Jan. lltb. Only slight convalsions since. Hemiplegia continued, the patient 
could reply, T., left axilla, 97'. 

He made a marvellous recovery from the condition above deseribed, after having 
been supported by nutritive enemata for several days. In Feb. up and aboat again. 

Jane 25th. Confined to bed, feeble, much dysphagia, and often an inability to 
speak. When he did speak the language was often abusive, foul, and disgusting. 
Tbe patient, drowsy and stupid, waved his hands about. The urine was occasionally 
retained and evacuatioos were passed under him. 

July 11th. Feeble pulse, faint systolic murmur at right side of cardiac apex, 
cool skin, foul breath, refusal of food. Patient was dull, unable to speak, looked 
dolorous, often stared vacantly, or pointed as if to imaginary objects. He had 
recently been affected with left othematoma, and had been up and about again. 

He became more depressed, hypochondriacal, morose, and querulous ; dementia 
was also marked ; the motor power improved. 

Sept. 7th. During the past night the attendant noticed him breathe stertorously, 
and have muscular twitcbings, distorted features, rolling eyes, clenched fists, and 
flexed limbs. "A convulsion" at 5 a.m. was reported, and afterwards there wa*i 
left hemiplegia, with conjugated deviation of the head and eyes to the right. The 
mouth was drawn to the right, and gaped at the right commissure of the Ups. Pulse 
92, soft ; respiration heavy and laboured ; temperature, right axilla, 102° ; left do. 
102*5° ; skin hot and dry ; lungs Inflamed posteriorly. Patient dull and drowsy. 

Sept. 8th. Had a general tonic convulsion, after which the hemiplegia and coma 
were more marked, and the respiration stertorous. 

9th. Still, marked hemiplegia, conjugated deviation to right, stertor. Temp., 
rigbt axilla, 99*8°; left, do, 99 '6°. Patient almost unconscioas. 

10th. Sensation very much blunted, deglutition difficult, sensori-motor activity 
lessened on the left, the paralyzed, side. Head and eyes turned to the left. Patient 
comatose. Enemata, chloral hydrate. During the day there were twenty-four con- 
vulsions, either general, or mainly confined to tbe left side of the face, besides 
spasms of the left face. Catheterization. 

12th. Pulse 126, full and feeble ; respiration 58, noisy and rattling ; nineteen 
convulsive seizures took place on this day. Eoemata of chloral hydrate and potassio 
1)romide bad been given. Left hemiplegia persisted. Coma deepened, and death 
took place at 6 p.m. on Sept. 12th, 1876. 

Necropsy, — Head. Calvarium, easily sawn, slightly worm-eaten appearance on 
inner surface by sagittal suture ; portion removed, Idjozs. 

The durarmater was deeply blood-stained except at tbe cerebellar fosss ; attached 
to its inner surfiuse was a thin, soft, almost diffluent blood clot, overlying the right 
temporo-sphenoidal and occipital lobes, extending along the middle fossa of the 
skull-base, and covering the anterior surface of the petrous portion of the right 
temporal bone. There was, also, fluid blood about tbe base of the brain in the 
arachnoid cavity, and the soft meninges covering the right hemisphere had deeply 
imbibed the blood hue. The clot was quite recent, the source of hsmotrhage was 
not obvious. The dura-mator was not unduly adherent, and was of ordinary thick- 
ness and consistence. 
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There was faint milky opacity of the arachnoid over the superior and external 
surfaces of the frontal and parietal lobes. The conjoined pia-mater and arachnoid 
were thickened and tough, the distribution of these cbaDges being the same as that 
of the arachnoid opacity ; and over the same region the pia- mater was infiltrated 
with serum. These meningeal changes were fairly symmetrical over the two cerebral 
hemispheres, and the convolutions in the region jast mentioned were somewhat 
wasted and the sulci rounded. About the base were interlobar adhesions. The 
membranes stripped off readily from the cerebrum, and there were no adhesions to 
the cortex. 

On section, the surface of the cortical grey matter was very slightly stained 
adjoining the blood-stained pai-ts of the meninges. The grey cortex was softer in 
the right than in the left frontal lobe. Both hemispheres were well supplied with 
blood, but the right less so than the left. The brain was, generally, of about normal 
coDsistence. 

The lateral cerebral ventricles contained 3iii of serum, and their lining membrane 
was thickened and granulated. The basal ganglia had considerable yascularity, and 
no special wasting or lesion of them was found. 

Weight of left hemisphere, 19jozs ; right, 18ozs. Cerebellum 4|ozs., pons and 
med. obi. loz., slightly hypersemic, /^iii serum escaped during the remoral'and dis- 
section of the brain. 

Thxyrax. — Hearty lO^ozs., mitral yalves, coronary arteries, and aorta, athero- 
matous. Lungs : slight hypostatic pneumonia of bases ; a trace of recent left 
pleurisy. Left, 34ozs. 

NotMng else calling for notice. Spleen, 9^zs. Liver, 57ozs. Left Kidney, 
6 J ozs. ; Right Kidney, 6ozs. 

Remarks, — 1. In this case a suspicion of syphilitic disease was roused at firtst, but 
neither during life nor after death was its presence demonstrated. 

2. This is one of those infrequent cases in which undoubted general paralysis 
occurs without any adhesions between the cerebral cortex and meninges. Tet the 
other chronic changes in the meninges, usual to general paralysis, were present. 

3. In January, were frequently recnrriDg convulsions of the left side, left hemi- 
plegia and a higher left temperature. Later, there were recurring convulsive 
seizures, followed by increase of left hemiplegia, and low body temperatures. Then 
in September the ^tal attack occurred, consisting of, (a) a slight convulsion, (Jb) 
left hemiplegia, (c) frequent convulsive and spasmodic seizures, (d) increase of 
paralysis and of coma. 

Now in relation to these were-^ 

(«.) Some atrophy of the right cerebral hemisphere. 

(3.) Bight meningeal apoplexy of recent formation. The lesion leading to the 
former was apparently connected with the earlier left unilateral convulsion and 
palsy, the latter with the final lethal seizures. 

4. The final speechlessness was of mental origin ; no local lesion afforded any 
explanation of it at the necropsy. 



Case XVI. — In-sidious onset; absurd exalted delusions. Later on, these de- 
lusions still remained, and the patient was irritoMe, often obstinate or abusive, 
and evinced mingled eacaUation and m,orosenes, selfishness, and jealousy. Language 
often foul and profane. Early gradual loss of sight and blindness. Later on, 
the patient was morose, depressed, sullen, and, on occasion, stupid, heavy, con- 
fused, and stricken with Uft hemiplegia, and impaired sensation in Uft upper 
limb, and a lower left temperature. 

Fatal illness; Ion of consciousness, sudden interference with respiration and 
deglutition, right hemipltgia and paralysis of left third cranial nerve ; diaphra^' 
matic respiration ; cold hands and feet; earthy sallow pallor. 

Right hemisphere l^ozs. less in weight, Orey cortical maUer of right tide 
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ikinner^ paler, cmd ffiore unifwmly of dightly inereated eonnttence than in the 
left hemisphere. Adhesions over the superior cmd latercU surfaces, especiaUy the 
posterior part of the frontal, and the lower a/nd a/nierior part of the pcu'ietal lobes, 
moderately on the temporo-sphenoidal, slight on the anterior two-thirds of the 
internal a/nd inferior surfaces. Angular gyrus, posUro-parietal lobule, and 
occipital lobe almost free therefrom, Ependyma v. thickened and granulated. 
Embolism of left middle cerebral artery, and embolic softening of part of left 
corpus strialum, '* Surgical " kidney, amd embolism, 

H. L., Private 7th Regiment. Admitted July 2l8ty 1875, aged 87, servioe 
17^ years ; married. 

History. — First attack, insidions in onset) and probably of nearly a year's stand- 
ing at the time of admission to Ghrove Hall, bat only under active treatment since 
April, 1875. Cause *' unknown." The wife, however, informed me (W. J. M.) 
that the patient had for many years been addicted to drinking habits, especiaUy 
during the sue months preceding his admission into hospital in April, 1875. She 
also stated that in sexual matters he was decidedly of a frigid temperament, and 
mentioned particulars which proved the truth of her assertion. He had always 
been selfish, unkind to, and careless about, his wife and children, and was harsh 
and hostile to her when he was in liquor. He inherited a cold and selfish nature 
from his mother. No other family history was procurable, and there was no record 
of epilepsy, suicidal tendency, syphilis, or injury to the head. From April to July 
10th he was treated at Dover ; afterwards, at Netley. 

The medical certificates on which he was admitted into Qrove Hall testified to his 
complete irrationality and incoherence, self-satisfied complacent manner, exalted 
and absurd ideas of his rank, station, wealth, and physical power, — sach as that 
he was commander-in-chief of the army, or a member of the royal family, and 
that he foaght at Waterloo. Also to the great impairment of sight, hesitation of 
speech, and progressive general paralysis. 

State on cidmission. 

Physical condition. — Height, 5ft. 6in. Weight, ISSlbs., cranium rather small, 
florid complexion, pupils wide, especially the left, both sluggish, and of irregular 
shape ; the fundus of the eye was of hazy appearance, sight was impaired, the 
right eye being apparently the weaker, but he would not allow ophthalmoscopic 
examination at that time. The tongue was protruded tremulously, and there were 
then very marked tremors of the lips and face. Speech was rapid as a rule, but 
occasionally hesitating and stammering. The gait was slouching and wanting in 
firmness ; the hands and fingers were tremulous and uncertain when employed to 
button clothing. 

Heart-sounds clear, second sound slightly accentuated, pulse 102. Varicose 
veins in legs. He denied having had syphilis, and there was no proof of its exist- 
ence, past or present. 

He was restless, obstinate, ill-tempered, abusive, and difficult to examine, but 
soon became complacent and even good-humoured, when conversing on the subject 
of his delusions. He said that he was the commander-in-chief, that the Queen was 
his mother, that he went with her in a yacht to Russia, to see his sister who was 
married to the Czar, that he, with forty comrades, killed 10,000 Russians at the Mala- 
koff tower, and on the same day stripped the corpses, dug a hole, buried them, and 
sold their clothing for £20. He also boasted of his imaginery exploits in killing 

bears and tigers, and stated that he was General M , had been forty years in the 

army, was about to present new colours to his regiment, was a district inspector 
and owner of the whole of Dover. There was considerable failure of memory. B: 
Fotassii iodid. and physostigma. 

For some time after admission he showed great impatience, and often indulged 
in denunciatory language when not addressed by one of his assumed titles. 
Now and then he threatened violence when displeased, but gradually became 
more quiet in demeanour. The delusions of pride and ambition remaining still 
of the same nature, but varying in their expression from day to day. 
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Sept. 6tlL. The sight had giadaally grown worse sinoe his admission. Liq. 
stryohniiB m. iv — yi. to be injected beneath the skin of the mastoid or tem- 
poral regions each day. 

Bept. 13th. Left pupil dilated, veiy sJoggish. Bight pupil contracted, almost 
immobile, and of irregular shape. 

Sept. 29th. By the ophthalmoscope was seen a somewhat bright, white, atro- 
phic pallor of the optic discs, with a somewhat irregular outline, and the 
yessels much diminished in size. Left pupil the larger, both of moderate size, 
irregular shape, and almost immobile. He was now nearly blind. 

Nov. 2nd. The patient was stupid, heavy, confused, although able to reply, 
the face was flushed, the ears red and hot, the skin sallow, the temperature 
raised. He was in bed, but when supported upon his legs the left limb failed 
beneath him, and he kept pushing with his whole power towards the left side. Be 
E. Br. and E. L, elevation o^ and cold to, the head. 

Nov. Srd. StUl somewhat flushed. Feet, especially the left, rather cold. 
There was left hemiplegia, especially affecting the arm, the sensibility of which 
was also diminished : the face was scaixsely affected. Pulse 84, and full. Temp., 
right axilla, 100**; left do., 99*4°. Pupils as on Sept. 29th {suprcL). Relief 
of symptoms occurred after free action of enema of Mag. Sulph. and Turps. 

Nov. 5th. The left hemiplegia was much less. Urine still drawn off by 
catheter. He was now in his more usual mental state, ncounting to himself 
his various exalted notions with much satisfaction, but becoming foul and abusive 
in his language, on occasion. Nov. 6th. The right leg now appeared to be the 
weaker. 

Nov. 10th. Left hemiplegia was again present, but was not very marked in 
the left upper Umb, though the left leg failed greatly. Urine still removed by 
catheter. 

Nov. 12th. The paralysis was agun more marked in the left upper limb, 
and was well-marked in the lower, and only slightly in the face. The body, usually 
bent towards the left in standing, was occasionally bent towards the right. Nov. 
20th. Seemed to be more helpless and stupid. Pulse 124 ; respiration 27 ; tem- 
perature 100*5. Signs of slight tubercle of left lung. 21st. Temp., right axilla, 
101*6°; left do., 101*8°; puJse 105. Dec. 2nd. Had been placed on perchlo- 
ride of iron. 

After this he sat up every day throughout, his skin was of a dingy, coarse, 
muddy appearance. He muttered fragments of his old delusions ; at other times 
he was querulous and morose, or abusive, or lachrymose. His selfishness and 
jealousy were childishly prominent, and now, as always, when angry he indulged in 
profanity and obscenity. 

Jan. 11th, 1876. He expressed delusions as to matter lodging in his head, and 
running down over his whole body, especially over his back, and into his left leg. 

Jan. 14th. Feet much swollen, ordered to bed. 

Jan. 18th. Feeble, had diarrhoea, deglutition became very feeble, and his appear- 
ance drowsy and languid ; he would scarcely reply. At night the hands and feet 
were cold ; the pulse frequent, soft and feeble. 

19th. This morning he was very heavy and stupid, apparently unconscious, but 
deglutition was fair and respiration as usual. The attendant said that suddeidy at 

8 A.M. he seemed worse, the breathing became laboured and quick, and then failed, 
and he seemed as if dying, — then he revived. A similar occurrence took place at 

9 A.M., and the respiration soon afterwards was 50 per minute. At 10 a. m. the 
respiration was 86, irregular and loud, the pulse 116 and feeble, the frame was 
warm. The patient moaned, and was unconscious. There was paralysis of the 
right limbs and of the left third cranial nerve : the left pupil was moderately dilated, 
there was left ptosis, and the left eyeball, turned upwards and outwards, had lost 
the parallelism of its axis to that of the right globe. The head turned to the right, 
but was not fixedly so. 

The coma, the rapidity of respiration, and the dysphagia increased. Eespiration 
was mainly diaphragmatic The tongue waB dry, brown, and caked. 
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At 1 P.M. respiration wbb 57, loud, the pnlae filiform and at times imperceptible. 
The palsies remained. He locked siJlow, yellow, and ihin, the skin was dry, rongli, 
moddy in hae. The left pnpil was wider than at 10 a.m., and both pupils were 
immobile. Temp., right axilla, lOl-S** ; left do., 101'3".~Later in the day tiie 
breathing progressively augmented in rapidity and loudness. He remained quite 
eomatose, and in the condition jtist described, until death, at 6.40 p.m., Jan. 19th, 
1876. 

Necropty. — Forty-four hours after death. Oalyarium of ordinary thickness, the 
portion removed, 14}ozs. The dun-mater was slightiy thickened. The left middle 
cerebral artery, and the two or three branches from it lying over the insula, contained 
an embolus half an inch in length, distending the vessel, of a dull pale reddish 
colour, elastic, friable, of granular fracture, and similar to that found in the pulmonary 
artery, especially its right branch. 

The left posterior communicating artery was very snudl, the right posterior cere* 
bnJ artery was smaller than its fellow, and the bifurcation of the basilar artery was 
displaced towards the left side. The walls of the vessels at the base were of normal 
thickness, but those of the right middle cerebral, and termination of the tight 
carotid, contained a few opaque, yellowish white patches (atheroma). 

Olfactory bulbs rather wasted. The optic ner?e8 were softened and markedly 
atrophied. 

The membranes, only moderately vascular, were thick, dense, and faintly opaque 
over the superior and lateral surfaces of the hemispheres, especially over the frontal 
lobes, and there, also, the pia-mater was infiltrated with serum. 

Adhesions of the pia-mater to the cortex were present on the superior and lateral 
surfaces, principally over the posterior part of the frontal lobes, and to a less extent 
over the anterior and lower portions of the parietal lobe on Uie left side. There 
were scarcely any adhesions over the occipital lobe and the upper and posterior por- 
tions of the parietal. They were seen to a slight extent over the anterior two-thirds 
of the internal surface. The temporo-sphenoidal lobes were moderately affected 
thereby. The distribution of the adhesiTe change was much the same on the right 
side as on the left. The middle and anterior parts of the iDferior cerebral surface 
were slightly affected. The angular gyrus, the postero-parietal lobule, and occipital 
lobes were almost entirely free from this change. 

The convolutions were somewhat wasted ; the sulci rather wide in the superior and 
external frontal-parietal regions. 

The grey cortical substance of the cerebrum was rather pale, especially in the 
deeper layers, which were of a dull slightly yellowish hue and were firm, whereas the 
superficial layers were rather soft. About the vertex, where its deeper layers were 
of ordinary consistence, the left grey cortex was less wasted than the right, and in a 
section made at the level of the corpus callosum the grey matter of the left hemi- 
sphere seemed to be of greater depth in all regions, and was of an uniform pale grey 
oolour. The right cortex was paler than the left, and its deeper layers were more 
uniformly hardened. 

The white cerebral substance was considerably more vascular in the left hemisphere 
than in the right. Its consistence on both sides was somewhat diminished. Qrej 
commissure large and soft ; fornix soft. The lateral ventricles were rather large and 
contained a considerable amount of serum, their lining membrane was granvJated, 
especially that of the right lateral ventricle. The veins of Galen contained more 
blood on the left than on the right side. About the middle of the ventricular aspect 
of the left corpus striatum, closely, but not immediately, beneath its lining membrane, 
was a small, softened, reddish patch, and a similar patch was seen in one of the 
orbital convolutions adjoining the insula. The left optic thalamus was of mottled 
hue, the right paler. The consistence of the basal ganglia was diminished. 

Weight of right hemisphere, ISozs. ; of left, IQ^ozs. 

Cerebellum rather pale, and of slightly diminished consistence, 5|ozs. Pons Varolii 
and medulla oblongata the same, and their weight joz. The lining membrane of 
tiie fourth ventricle was granulated and rough. About fjiii of serosity, in all, 
escaped from the cranial cavity. 
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Thorax, — HeuMi, lOjozs. Milky spot on heart 

Some reddish granuliur dot, like that in the brain, was attached to the interstices 
(A the right yentricle. Similar clot of a granular kind was found in the pulmonary 
artery, especially in its right branch. Some thickening of the edge of the anterior 
flap of the mitral 'valve. Muscular substance of heart of a dull pale and mottled 
hue. The left coronary artery had a whitish thickened patch on its inner surface 
(incipient atheroma). 

Left Liimgy 17fozs., shrunken. Old general pleuritic adhesions, puckered 
cicatrices, and two or three encysted chalky masses of fair size at the apex and 
several smaller ones. Surronnding these were fibroid induration and a number of 
dirty whitish granulations, and ^e Inng had here a dull greenish-grey colour. 
Stellate thickening of posterior surface of pleura. 

Right Lung, no adhesions, IS^oss., slight congestion. 

Spleen, 6}ozs. A thick, irregular patch on the anterior and upper surface of 
the capsule, about two inches square, and of fibro-cartilaginous density. 

Sidneys, surrounded by adventitious membranes and thickened capsules. Left 
kidney 6oz8. Bight Sjozs. Both in a state of suppurative nephritis with pyelitis, 
and embolisms. 

Liver, 59|ozs., pale, flabby. 

A little muco-pumlent fluid in the Uadder, and a small soft creamy collection in 
its wall, at the summit. 

Microscopical Bxamination, — The embolic mats filled a portion of the left middle 
cerebral artery and of some of its branches, like a closely fitting cork. Like that 
in the right pulmonary artery, it had under the microscope an appearance of fibril- 
lation, together with numerous leucocytes, and oval and irregular-shaped cells 
containing dark molecules. 

The softened portion of the Irft eorpv/t striatum exhibited blood corpuscles, red 
and white, and compound granule masses. 

Of the opitic nerves the right was apparently the smaller, both were atrophied and 
softened. The nerve tubes broke down under the glass, and fat globules, granule 
masses, and free molecules were seen. 

Heart, There was slight incipient granular fatty degeneration of the muscular 
substance of the heart. 

Liver, The hepatic cells were rather small, many of their angles unduly rounded. 
They were highly fatty, and there was much free extra-cellular fat, also. 

Kidneys, The soft swollen portions with little whitish masses showed altered 
elements, lymphoid cells, molecular debris, and fat granules. 

Eemwrks, — 1. In this case amaurosis occurred at an early period, and gradually 
became complete. The blindness thns found at times in general paralysis has been 
attributed by some to double lesion of the angular gyri. Bnt in this case the 
angular gyri were amongst the parts least affected by disease in the snperior and 
external surfaces of the cerebrum. In certain other cases of general paralysis, also, 
the blindness is dependent upon a lesion which begins in the optic nerves them- 
selves and their peripheral expansions, and not npon primary disease of the 
angular gyri, or of any part of the brain proper. 

2. The apoplectiform and paralytic seizures with left hemiplegia, recurring for 
several weeks and months before death, had evident relationship to the more marked 
disease of the right cerebral hemisphere. 

8. During the last 80 hours of life there were marked right hemiplegia and 
paralysis of the left third cranial nerve, coming on suddenly, and associated with 
coma. The description given in the history of the case justified the provisional 
conclusion that some sudden lesion, probably pressure or invasion by blood clot from 
meningeal hsemorrhage, had involved the left eras cerebri, although the state of the 
temperature was adverse to this view. Bnt the necropsy showed embolism of the 
left middle cerebral artery, and embolic red softening of i)art of the lenticular 
nucleus of the left corpus striatum, as well as general greater injection of the left 
white substance and basal ganglia than of the right. 
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These oonditions readil j aaoMmt for the sadden palsj of the ri^ limbs and laee, 
bat how came about the yaby of the left third cranial nerre ? 

The irregular dafccibation of the arteries at the base of the bndn has been 
described, sod in looking for points of dlflferenoe between the left and right third 
eranial aerres, one could only note that the left was contained within the hook 
looaed by the termination of the basilar artery, deflected to the left» and the com- 
mencement of the posterior cerebral artery. The left cayernous sinus contained a 
soft dark dot ; the right, none. One was almost constrained to think, that when 
the embolism produced sadden local stoppage and disorder of drcalation that the 
distended and unnsoally-plaoed arteries may have compressed the left third nerve. 
Or, mi^t one adopt the view of Brown-S^oard and say that the paralysis was due 
to the reflex local inhibitory effect exercised by lesion of some part of the ence- 
phalon ? 

4. The cerebral embdus was apparently of the same origin as the pulmonary 
embolus, and there arose the question of its origin in d&mt swept into the circulation 
from the kidney. 

5. The kidneys exhibited destructiye nephritis from the retrogressiye irritation (?) 
of retained and decomposed urine, the atony of the bladder baring been dedded. 

Ca8B XYII. — Attack insidious in onset, protracted in duration. Exalted 
dehuUmSf comj^etcencjff esepremon iff generous and benevolent designs. Later on^ 
in the middle periods, bien itre, high opinion of sdf, but exalUUion and exalted 
delusions not so marked as before^ a/nd mingled with some grumbling; and ike 
speech less impaired. Later on, the paMetU someUmea confused, stupid, dossed^ 
sometimes excited and irritable, usually morose, querrulous, suUen, grumbling, his 
language ait one time most foul and obscene, an<2 at another expressing extreme 
discontent, and, occcuionaUy, delusions of annoyance, or of a hypochondriacal 
nature. Then, stUl later, some complacency mingled ufith, and ctUemated withy 
this last condition, and, finaUy, all decided expression of feeling wcu erased. 

The mator signs of general paralysis ordinary, irregularly, and slowly prO' 
gressive; 4, 6, 8, and 11 montis before death temporary *^ paralytic'* seizures of 
left hemiplegia. Ten weeks before death, apoplectiform and epil^tiform seizures, 
folUnoed by coma, variable right hemiplegia, and Cheyne-Stoket^ respiration s return 
of left hemiplegia, limbs, especially the left, somewha/t rigid, and usually extended. 
Acute herpes. 

Bight hemisphere 2\ozs, less in weight than Uft, and its grey cortex more atrophied 
and paler and firmer,— slightly too firm in anterior regions. Might white sub- 
stance decidedly indurated, especially in front. Similar, but less marked and 
extensive, iTiduration in left hemisphere {grey and whUe). Adhesions, more marked 
over right hemisphere, and principally over the middle tract of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
frontal g,, over the orbUal g,, supramarginal and second iemporo-sphenoidal g. 
The meningeal changes very highly marked and extensive, found in leas degree over 
cerebeUum and spinal cord. Ventricles large, ependyma thickened and opaque, 
JBasal ganglia alike on two sides, pons and med, obi, rather firm and pale, spinal 
cord softened, pale, degenerated, 

H. B., Private 4th battalion Rifle Brigade. Admitted May 29th, 1874, then aged 
25 years. Serrioe, If^ years, single. 

History, — ^This attsu^ of mental disease was said to be the first, and of uncertain 
duration. He had been preriously under treatment in 1878 and 4 in India, then on 
▼oyage home, and at Netley. ''Predisposition and tropical climate" were the 
causes assigned for the attack, which came on in an insidious manner. 

When he was admitted at Netley, on April 27th, 1874, complacency and exalted 
ddusions were eridenfc, and the articolatory power was affected as in general 
paralysis. He was incoherent in converBation, and gave expression to various 
exalted delusions, sajing that he was a '* general officer,*' and had ''enormous wealth." 

The prindpal points to note thus far were the insidUous origin of the disease ; and 
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its protraeted duration at the time he was fint sent to my oire as an ordinary 
general paralytic. 

StaU cnidmimon, Pkyncal. — Of a broad frame, and rather stent, mnecles 
laige hot flabby, fresh complexion, pupils of natural sise, susceptible, of vertically 
ortA shape. Tongue protruded slightly to the right. Facial expression heavy. The 
speech was thick, and there were tremors and twitohings of the face, lips, and 
tongue, when in action ; these tremors were slightly more marked on the left side of 
the faoe. Pulse 98, respiration 18. Slightly suspicious signs at the apex of the 
right lung. In the groin was the scar of a bubo, which he said he had at the age 
of 18. He denied having ever contracted syphilis. 

Mental StaU. — He had extravagant and exalted delusions, saying that he was a 
general, a field-marshal, and had £12,000 a day. *' Is as strong as a lion, and as 
sound as a church beU." ''Can speak two Indian languages, and has a dnen pabr 
of socks." Thus he propounded a sort of anti-climax — a descent from the Bagnifi- 
cent to the triviaL He was self-satisfied, complacent, and evjwpifl himself in a 
generous and benevolent manner. 

July 22nd. Weight 1751bs., pupils as on adnussion, speech markedly impaired, 
the face and lips tremulous or twiiehaag, especially during speech. The patient 
declared that he was well and strong, and he had high notions about himsell Ho 
was respectful to the offidals, and patroniziDg towaj^s the other patients. He waa 
takiof penUoiide of iron. 

Teb. 1875. He was now highly self-satisfied, and declared that he never had 
been insane. The memory was iair for simple matters, but the power of attention 
was lessened, he could not proceed easily firom one subject of discussion to another, 
and in enforcing his views became loud and somewhat declamatory, and then one 
could observe the muscles of the face and lips tremble much and twitch, and there 
was a hesitating pause in the speech, which at times rose to a decided stutter, with 
clipping of the words. When he was perfectly calm, however, the speech was better 
than it was formerly. 

May 19th. He had been confused, stupid, and dull for two or three days. May 
22nd. About the same ; ears and face red and heated, pulse usually about 100 and 
sharp. R Aperient enemata, podophyllin, warm baths, and cold to the head. Under 
this he improved, but on May 24th, he was again doll and heavy, wore a sour 
sullen expression, would scarcely reply to any question, and said "they are killing me." 

June 11th. Better since, but on this day was thbmer, looked dull, unhappy and 
depressed, and said that '* he ieLt badly." He shook tremubusly when standin^^ 
and was unsteady in gait. There was ocular mucous hypersecretion. Oleum mor- 
rhusB and liq. arsenicalis were added to the mixture of perchloride of iron which 
he was now still taking, although for a time he had been on E.Br. and digitalis. 

Oet. 7th. The facial expression was heavy, dull, and rather sulky. He would 
reply to questions, but was averse from conversation. At times he now had strange 
delusions, such as that he was about to be buried in the w.c. He would purposely 
dirty any article of clothing of which he disapproved, was often obstinate, refusing 
to parade, and would not occupy or amuse himself in any way, but grumbled {Ad 
growled morosely, first about one thing, then about another. 

March 9th, 1876. Had been very peevish, morose, irritable, bad-tempered, 
swearing, grumbling, and using foul language, for many months ; but notwithstand* 
in«r this he oocasioDally said he *' was all right," ** there was nothing the matter 
with him,** '* he was as hearty as any man." Suspicious signs were heard at the 
apices of the lungs. 

March 28th. Was now passing through an attack of acute herpes soeter over 
the front, inside, and partly the outside, of the left thigh, with some pemphigus 
blebs. TLe herpes extended upwards from the groin, trending outwards above the 
crest of the ileum to the parts overlying the sacrum and lower lumbar vertebra. 
There was an isolated patch of herpes over the inside of the head of the tibia. 
No complaint was made of pain. This eruption left cicatricial traces. 

May 23rd. During my temporary absence he passed through an attack of 
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left hemiplegia, which was aaid to hare occurred without convolsiou or loss of con' 
Bciousneas, and to have disappeared in about two weeks. 

In July, his general health was improved, and he was taking a large amount 
of exercise. He was ofien restless, noisy and irritable, abusive and foul in language. 

Sept. 28rd. Apparently he had had a paralytic seizure during the night, for 
upon rising in the morning he was found to have left hemiplegia, which grew less 
decided in a few hours. Tlie right popil was somewhat dilated, the left rather 
small, and both were sluggish. Sensori-motor reflex action was much less to 
impressions on the left thao on the right eye, and the sight of the left eye was bad. 
He wept and chattered to himself, and expressed delusions of injury. 

Nov. loth. At 4 A.]f. his night-attendant found that he had left hemiplegia 
again, but this diminished during the day, the paralyzed thoracic limb being flexed, 
the pelvic limb extended, and both rigidly resistant to passive motion. Tempera- 
ture, right axilla, 97*8° ; left, 99°. T^re was not nor, as far as known, had there 
been any loss of consciousness. The tongue was protruded slightly to the right 
side ; no very decided paralysis was observed in the face. The ears were injected, 
the face was of usual hue. 

Nov. 11th. He was regaining power in the left limbs. Tet the palsy was 
detectible in the face. Temp., right axiUa, 97*2° ; left ditto, 97*9°. He was 
diildish and amnesic. 

Jan. 5th, 1877. Had been exercising regularly since shortly after the date of 
the last note, was delighted with his power to do so, and repeated for hours 
together his &vourite phrase '* I'm fit to walk about. '* He talked good-humouredly 
as a rule, but occasionally had been noisy and obstinate. 

This morning he fell down suddenly, and, upon being picked up, was found to be 
drawn to the left side, and to have lost power more or less in the left limbs and left 
side of the &oe. In a short time this palsy diminished, and the tongue was pro- 
truded slightly to the right, its tip inclining to the left. Temp., right axilla, 97*8°; 
left, 97*8°. 

Jan. nth. He was now able to walk, but there was still some trace of the 
left hemiplegia. 

March 16th. He had continued to be up and about from the date of the 
preceding note until this day, when, after appearing for several days to be flushed 
in the face, he suddenly sank down from bis seat and became unconscious for a 
short time, after which he was quiet, looked dazed, could not reply to questions, 
was unable to swallow, but vigorously resisted any passive motion. Then, at 11 p.m. 
he had three epileptiform seizures, beginning in the right hand which, also, was 
much shaken by movements executed at the shoulder and elbow joints, and the 
fingers, though shaken by the spasm, were held rigidly extended. The convulsions 
were followed by in^H hemiplegia, and an insensitive state of the conjonctivse, 
especially of the right. An enema of chloral hydrate was ordered, after which the 
patient fell into a heavy sleep, and the convulsions did not return. 

March 17th. The right hemiplegia was now only slig;ht. Pulse 114, full, soft, 
bounding. Respiration 25, of tiie ''Cheyne-Stokes'" character, the cycle being 
short, the period of apnoea occupying about one-third of each cycle. Later on, 
after coughing, the rhythm of this respiration became modified, and there were 
simply ascending and descending periods of greater and less frequency, deptii, and 
loudness of respiration. Temp. 101 '2°. The &u» was flushed ; the right conjunc- 
tiva insensitive ; the left sensitive. There were some pneumonic patches in the 
lungs. The patient was being supported by nutritive enemata. 

March 19tb. The head was boring over to Uie left side, the eyes turning thither- 
ward. The thoracic Umbs were flexed. The attendant said he had had a general 
convulsion, beginning at the mouth, after which he was flushed. The pupik were 
equal, of medium size, sloggish, the right conjunctiva was now again almost insen- 
sitive. The right upper extremity was flaccid, the left rigid, and there was conju- 
gated deviation of the head aud eyes to the left. 

March 20th. Was swallowing a little food for the first time since the 15th (save a 
little on 18th), haying been supported by nutritive enemata vnlkrvm. A convulsion. 
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howeyer, ocenrred again last night Pnlse 60. Temp., right axiUa, 97*4°. The 
oonjnnctiTBB were now equally BensitiYe again; The thoracic members, espedally 
the left, were rather rigidly flexed. (Was having ol. morrh., ferri perohlor., and 
Tin. mbr. and E. Br.) 

April 8th. Bedridden of late, qniet, replied to simple questions. Face generally 
finshed. This day there was slight left hemiplegia, tiie left upper limb was rigidly 
flexed. No convQlsions recently. There was much grinding of the teeth. 

April 9th. Dull, heavy, stupid, the face congested, deglutition worse. 

May 5th. Bedridden since, often grinding the teeth, and having marked flushings 
of the face and head. For some weeks he had swallowed very badly. There was 
sinistral hemiplegia, and the left arm was rigidly extended. The patient was wet 
and dirty, and indulged in foul and obscene denunciation of imagined personal 
persecutions. 

May 8th. In much the same condition. There were gangrenous foetor of the 
breath and signs of hypostatic pneumonia ; and pneumonic patches at the apex of 
the right lung in front. R Terebinth. May 1 2th. Bleb on right thenar eminence. 
May 15th. The palsy continued to be more marked in the left limbs, but was now 
well-marked in the right also. An acute bedsore had appeared over the right first 
metatarso-phalangeal articulation : ordinary bedsores were forming also. Temp., 
right axilla, 100*6° ; pulse, 98. May 17th. Left limbs thoroughly palsied and 
slightly rigid this day. The right were less palsied. Slight left ptosis. 

To summarize : after this the condition remained much the same until death on 
May 25th, the poise and respiration becoming very rapid on the last day of life. 
The mental life and power of expression were much effaced. He changed colour 
often and suddenly on the last day of life, and died on May 25th, 1877. 

Necrcfoy^ twenty-four hours after death. Moderate emaciation. 

Calvariwn, portion removed 154 ozs. 

Brain. — Bather firm, pale, clot occupying the first hall inch of the left middle 
cerebral artery, not occluding it, but apparently formed before death. Olfactoiy 
bulbs wasted ; considerable interlobar adhesions, slight thickening and opacity of 
membranes over the base and internal surfaces of the hemispheres. The pia-mater 
and arachnoid covering the superior and external surfaces of the cerebrum were 
pale, thick, and somewhat opaque, these changes being especially marked in the 
frontal and parietal regions. The membranes were infiltrated with serosity over the 
frontal and parietal regions. 

Adhtiion of membranes to the cortex was rather extensive, and was somewhat 
more marked over the right than the left hemisphere, and the usual decortication of 
the summits of the gyri resulted. 

On the right hemisphere it was extremely well-marked over the greater part of 
the orbital surface, especially the first orbital gyros ; over the middle and anterior 
IMurt of the first frontal gyrus, but absent at its tip ; over isolated spots at the same 
level on the second frontal gyrus ; on the anterior part of the third frontal, avoiding 
the tip ; over the supra- marginal and second temporo- sphenoidal gyri 

It was pretty well, but very much less, marked over the temporo-sphenoidal lobe 
generally, the rest of the parietal lobe not already mentioned, and the lower and 
anterior part of the occipital lobe. 

The adhesive change was but slight on the sur&ce adjoining the superior longi- 
tudinal fissure on this hemisphere, though it was found in a few scattered spots here, 
but the upper part of the internal surface, just within the fissure, was affect^ 
slightly, and more so in this than in the left hemisphere. 

In the left hemisphere this change was best marked on the central portions of the 
orbital surface, over the anterior part of the first frontal and second frontal g^ri, 
but avoiding the tip, and over the posterior part of the third frontal gyrus, the rest 
of which was intact. 

It was present, but in a very much less degree, over the posterior part of the left 
second frontal gyrus, encroaching upon the middle of the surface of the ascending 
frontal gyrus ; and affecting the upper extremity of the ascending parietal gyrus, 
the posterooparietal lobule, and the sopra-marginal very slightly. 
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It was yerj laintly seen Mattered over the whole length ef the Becend temporo- 
sphenoidal oonvolntion, while the rest of the temporo-ephenoidal lobe, the rest of 
the iMkrietal, and the whole of the oodpital lobe were intact in the left, — in this 
respect differing from the right. 

The grey cortical matter was rather thin, the conyolntions generally were slightly 
wasted and pale, though in parts exhibiting a few dilated vessels. Its consistence 
was perhaps slightly increased, especially in the fronto-parietal region. The grey 
matter was slightly paler, and was thinner, in the right than in the left hemisphere. 

The white sabstanoe, especially that adjoining the cortical grey matter of the 
frontal lobes, was of somewhat increased consistence, and it was pale. 

In the left hemisphere, the increased consistence of the grey and white substances 
diminished backwards, being normal in the posterior third of the brain. In the 
right hemisphere the increase of consistence was more marked, and was at its acme 
in the white substance of the frontal lobe, which on section presented a slightly 
eribriform appearance, and was at this part of a pure brilliant white colour. Thence 
the induration diminished backwards, tlurough the parietal and temporal lobes into 
the occipitaL 

The veins on the walls of the right lateral ventricle were fuller than those of the 
left. The ventricular lining membrane was thickened and opaque, and the ventri- 
cular cavities were enlarged, and contained considerable serosity. In appearance 
the two corpora striata were almost alike. The basal ganglia were not plump. 

Weight of right cerebral hemisphere 154 ozs. » of left^ 17|ozs. — the difference, 
2|ozs. 

The pons Varolii and medulla oblongata were rather pale and of slightly increased 
consistence. Weight, l|oz. The lining membrane of the 4th ventricle was 
thickened and opaque. 

Cerebellum. Meninges slightly opaque ; grey matter rather pale ; consistence 
fair ; weight 5}oz8. Serosity, 5iozs. 

The spinal cord was rather pale and soft. On mieroscopical examination, 
hsBmatoidin pigment masses were seen on the surface of the cord, by the meninges ; 
and colloid bodies — ^among other changes — ^were widely scattered throughout its 
substance. 

Thorax, — ffeart, 9|ozs., its muscular substance pale and friable, valves healthy, 
a few patches of a^eroma in the coronary arteries, and at the commencement of the 
arch of the aorta. 

Left htng, 874ozb. Bight, 89}obs. ,* lobular and hypostatic pneumonia and 
semi-gangrenous patches in bolJi longs. 

Right Kidney J TJozs. ; left kidney, djozs.. Spken, 4}ozs., rather soft. Liver, 
50ozs., of pale pinkish hue, capsule thickened and adherent on upper surface. 

Jlemarhs, — 1. Connected with the much more advanced disease of the right 
hemisphere were, in all probability, the attacks of left hemiplegia wldch recurred 
on several occasions, — finally returning to an extreme degree before deatii, and 
accompanied by rigidity of the left limbs. 

2. It is not easy to assign the exact cause of the apoplectiform seizures, followed 
by epileptiform convulsions, coma, right hemiplegia, with some anaesthesia, and 
Oheyne-Stokes' respiration, ten weeks before death. This right hemiplegia fluc- 
tuated and returned incompletely before death. 

3. Acute herpes zoster affected the left thigh, left buttock, and lumbo-sacral 
region fourteen months before death ; latterly there were blebs on the right hund 
and foot, occurring in a rapid manner ; these were contemporaneous wiih. rigidity 
of the left limbs, which were in a state of extension. These conditions might 
depend upon irritative sclerotic lesions, especially affecting the left side of the spinal 
cord, both the internal radicular fasoicuU of the posterior columns, and the antero- 
lateral columns. 

So fiir have the intended limits of space been overpassed that merely the headings 
of the remaining cases wiU be given, together with some of the appended remarks. 
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Group V. (wc p. 188). 

Casi XVIII. — EibciUiiMini^ dAtcfwrwot convtrtoHon, exaUed ddutions, emoiumtU 
exaiUatum andjoyy aUermating wUh a/nger and hostUityf haUiieinatuma of hearing {f), 
pa^ientf qitarrdtome, abusive, and foui'mouthed. Later on, the exalted ddunons 
cowtimiedf were associated totth much maniacal restless moUncCf cmd insomnia, and 
a boastful cynical disposition. The Umguage was more cmd more profane, obscene, 
and abusive, and the habits became wet and dirty. Frequent attacks of stupor or 
semi^upor, in which he resisted passive m/vtion, hU swallowed wdl, and sometimes 
with these were spasmodic tremors of the head, trunk, and limbs, and arms at times 
rigid. Between these he w<u very noisy avid restless at night. Many, and frequently 
recwrring, epileptiform convulsions, at first not followed, but in the later stages 
followed, by unconscumsness, and afterwards by a cha/racter of speech and of men' 
tation often observed in epilepsy. These confvulMons occurred singly, or in bouts, 
and UttUrhf were very severe and frequent, and associated with marked stupor and 
local spasms of the trunk and left Umbs, Finally, rigid fiexed contractures of aU 
the limbs, and continuance of epileptiform seizures. Throughout, the impairment 
of speech weU-nutrked, an unusual, amount of stuttering, very great motor restlesi' 
ness, and marked tremor of the muscular system. 

In the right frontal lobe, the grey cortex of the superior and external surface was 
markedly indwraAed, and wa^ atrophied, of a red colour, and hypervascular. This 
condition was mainly limited to this lobe, Ae rest of the right grey cortex being only 
slightly firm, and far more normal in appearance, as was, also, the whole of the 
grey cortex of the left hemisphere. White substance, injected in right frontal lobe, 
pale in rest of right hemisphere, of ordinary vascularity in left ; and universally 
of equal and slightly inereoMd consistence. Adhesion and decortication consider- 
able, especially over parietal lobes, also weU-marked over frontal lobes. Lateral 
ventricles, especially right, large; their ependyma firm. Right basal ganglia pale, 
and right corpus striatum somewhat shrunken. Pons and med. obi, rather fiirm^ 
^leir meninges thickened. Spinal cord somewhat softened in its upper portions, and 
the left posterior comu atrophied in dorsal region. 

Details as to meniiigo-oerebral adheenons. In the right hemisphere there were a 
few i>oint8 of adhesion on the prominences of the ascending oonyolations, espeoially 
of the ascending frontal ; also on the posterior part of the inner sor&ce of tiie first 
frontal. The third frontal was affected. The external surface of tiie temporo- 
sphenoidal suffered considerably. The inferior surfaces of the temporo-^henoidal 
and of the frontal lobe were comparatively much freer from this change. In the l^ 
hemisphere, as compared with the corresponding portions of the right, the anterior 
two-thirds of the parietal gyri suffered moch more, the saperior surface of the frontal 
gyri suffered a little more, and the external surface of the temporo-sphenoidal con* 
siderably less, than the corresponding parts on the right side, ^e left third frontal 
oonvolution was quite free. The following were the parts most affected by this 
change, in the order of severity, — left parietal ; right parietal ; right temporo- 
sphenoidal ; left temporo-sphenoidal ; left frontal ; and right frontal lobes. 

Microscopical examination. — Fresh tissues. Grey cortex of right first frontal 
convolution. Much neuroglia ; hyperplasia of nenrogliar nuclei and of the vascular, 
with hypertrophy, also, of the latter. Some vessel-walls irregular and rather thick. 
Many small round and oval-cells. Pyramidal nerve-cells small. In the left first 
frontal convolution the nerve-cells and vessels were more nonnaL In the fresh 
spinal cord the multiplication of nuclei and condition of cells were much the same. 

Prepared sections, — In the right first frontal gyms these did not take the carmine 
stain wdl, and there were unstained latches of a grouod-glass appearance. The 
walls of the vessels were thick. The nerve-cells were atrophied, some were granular, 
some of ground-glass appearance, some disint^;rating. Bound and oval nacleated 
cells ; scattered dark pigment grains. 

The left first frontal gyrus stained better than the right ; its changes were the 
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■ame as in the rigbt, but they were coiusiderably lecis marked. Of the right third 
frontal the same may be said, except that it more nearly approached the condition of 
the right first frontal. A number of onstained sclerotic patches were seen here also. 
The left third frontal gyrus resembled the right, except that the nerFo-oells were more 
granular. The spinal cord did not stain very well. The walls of somM>f its vessels 
were thickened and their nuclei hyperplastic ; there was increase of the connective 
tissue ; some aggregations of granules, and a few scattered compound grannie masses 
were observed, — also numerons small round and oval cells containing either a nudeos 
or molecules. 

BjemMrki, — 1. As to the relation of the changes in the cortex of the right frontal 
lobe, or, again, the relation of the unequally and irregularly distributed adhesive 
changes, — ^to the localised spasms and convulsions, it is probable that, of the two, 
the convalsions were rather in relation with tiie change involving atrophy and indura- 
tion of the cortex of the right frontal lobe. Whatever the relation of the morbid 
process causing cerebro-meningeal adhesion might have been to the condition of brain 
conducing to convulsion, it had no obvious bearing upon the localization of the con- 
valsions and spasms observed. 

2. The left third frontal gyms was free from adhesion ; the right was a£fected 
thereby. The sclerosed state of the cortex was probably connected with the affection 
of speech in this case. The speech was of the chaxucter which Yoisin assigns to 
lesions of the cortical grey matter of the anterior convolutions, or, sometimes, the 
fibres passing thence to the medalla oblongata. 

8. There were frequent attaeks of stupor, either alone, or with spasmodic twitch- 
ing of both sides of head, trunk, and limbs. It was a matter of question whether 
these attacks of stupor were due to active cerebral congestion, or to epileptic cerebral 
exhaustion, or temporary arterial occlusion. 

4. The mentation at times assumed, in part, the characteristics of that often 
associated with epilepsy. The special type of noisiness, following the attaeks of 
stupor with spasms, was of this nature ; in several points there was a coincidence 
with epileptic delirium. 

5. The question of syphilis of course arose in this case, and several of the necro- 
Bcopical details might readily be deemed the traces of ancient syphilis. I refer to 
the conditions of the basilar artery and of the spleen ; both, however, were slight 
and equivocal The attacks of stupor were not unlike what sometimes occur with 
syphilitic disease of the cerebral arteries. Microscopically, the small arteries were 
noted as thick-walled. 

6. Ooincidently, were atrophy of left posterior grey comu of dorsal region of 
spinal cord, and long disuse of tiie left 1^ following upon a rare injury : — VrantiHTU 
fracture of the patella from dweci violence. 



Gasb XIX. — PaUure of menial powers, progresting to foUuiiy, No connected con- 
versoition. Smiling, contented, obedient, docile, quiet Later, some reeUetsnesscmd 
retitiance to manipulation, hahits wet and dirty. At an ea/rly period insensitive to 
discomfort; kUer, insensitive even to a painful operaUon, — quite analgesic appar* 
ently. Occasionally, stupid heavy drovfey states independenUy of the occurrence of 
convulsions. Impaired speech cmd co'ordinating power. Slight right hemiplegia. 
Eight — arid then left ^ and again right- sided hemispasm. Increase of paresis, 
especially in the right limhs. Twitching of the right upper limh, and choreiform 
movements supervening. Later, much right and left hemispoMn, The right upper 
limb occasionally rigid, and then less resistanl to passive motion. Occasional 
attacks of hemiplegia. Drowsiness, coma, dow and feeble pvlse, low temperature, 
death. 

Slight induration of the cerebral grey cortex vn the superior and external fronto- 
parietal region, gradually lessening below and behind these parts. Orey cortex also 
atrophied, especially in the frontal lobes, the alrophy diminishing thence to tips of 
occipital lobes. Somewhat lessened vascularity, perhaps in the grey, certainly in the 
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uikiUj mbttancef artd in the meninges. Adhesion and decortication comparativdy 
slight, and somewhat more in the right than in the left hemisphere^ and mainly seen 
at the swrnmit of the fissures of Itdcmdo, Menvngedl changes highly marked and 
extenswCf and especially seen over parietal lobes. White substance slightly too firm ; 
lateral ventricles large, ependyma thickened, a* also infowrth ventricle. Basal gan- 
glia somewhat pale and shrunken, pons and m^duUa iMongata slightly too firm. 

On the left side the cerebro-meningeal adhesions occurred at the sammits of the 
gyri where the first frontal, ascending frontal, and ascending parietal nearly meet, 
by the longitudinal fissure. On the right side, besides the ones corresponding to 
these, there were a few more adhesions affecting the posterior half of the upper sur- 
face of the first frt)ntal gyrus, the posterior half-inch of the second frontal, the 
upper fourth of the ascending parietiJ, and part of the postero-parietal lobule close 
to the longitudinal fissure. 

Remarks. — 1. As to the history of syphilis, we note here the absence of lesions 
distinctly syphilitic, after death, and the absence of syphilitic symptoms during the 
period the i)atient was under my care. 

2. In a case presenting so many motor symptoms it was of interest to find the 
adhesion and decortication within the so-called '* cortical motor zone." Attributing 
the convulsiye and spasmodic symptoms to the adhesLve lesion, which was mainly 
about the summits of the fissures of Rolando, the facts would supi>ort the localiza- 
tion views of Carville and Dnret — ^to a less extent those of Charcot and Pitres. But 
why the spasm and conyulsion should have predominated on the right side of the 
body was a difficulty in the way of this hypoUiesis. 



Oasb XX. — ffypochondrical and melancholic delusions, <U first with gloomy 
depression, later with garrulous incoherence. Patient moaning and lachrymose, 
and, later, repea/ting pa/rrot-Uke the words used by others, exhibiting fear^ appre- 
hension, and anxiety, and attempting to commit suicide ; btU subsequently becoming 
far less distressed. Early hallucina>tion8 of he<vring, and, Utter, of sight. Finally, 
very incoherent and demented. 

The ordinary motor signs developed very late indeed, long after decided mental 
disease. Patient finally became helpless, bedridden, and very wet and dirty ; the 
limbs fiexed and rigid. Habitual partial disuse, or stationary paresis, of right 
7th and 9th cranial nerves. Left othasmatonta. Left acute bedsore. 

Some induration of the cerebral grey cortex in the superior and external fronto- 
pa/rietal regions, grad/ually shading off baekwards and downwards, to the normal 
consistence at the tip of the occipital lobe, arid at the base. Grey cortex generally, 
pale, bul streaJeed by vUible vessels. White substance generally, of slightly increased 
consistence, and pale, especially in front. Meningeal changes ordinary, with con* 
eiderable oedema. No adhesions of the soft meninges to the ftratn. Lateral ven- 
tricles rather large, fornix firm; spinal cord dighUy softened. 

Microscopical Examination. — First and second right frontal convolutions near the 
tip. Many small round or oval cells containing several dark molecules. The nuclei of 
the vessel-walls somewhat increased in number, and an increased number of '* Deiter's 
cells." Slight atrophy and degeneration of some of the nerve-cells, several of which 
were partly surrounded by vacuoles. 

Upper part of ascending gyri. Some of the nerve-cells of somewhat rounded out- 
lines. Increased number and size of "Deiter's cells." 

Tip of occipital. Many of the small round and oval cells above*mentioned. 

Spinal cord, less changed than was anticipated. Some of the multipolar cells 
were undergoing degeneration. A few spindle*shaped cells with large nuclei were 
seen. 

Remarks. — 1. The case was peculiar in this, that the physical signs of general 
paralysis came on in a patient already more than a year and a half insane. Not- 

R 
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withstanding the Btatements of the earlier writen on the subject, I deem this to be 
of singularly rare oocnrrenoe, and dependent upon the special primary localisation of 
the morbid process in the oerebmm. 

2. In this case we note^ also, the absence of any adhesion of the meninges to the 
cerebral surface ; of any marked changes in the dnra-mater ; and of ittiy encephalic 
softening. 

And, on the other hand, the presence of slight diffosed hardening of the grey cor- 
tex in the supero-extemal fronto-parietal regions. 

3. There was an absence of nnequivooal syphilitic lesions after death, unless, 
indeed, the incipient aortic endoarteritis deformans be deemed a syphilitic lesion. 

4. Acute (or hyperacute) bedsore (decubitus acutus) appeared on the left buttock 
forty-fiye days before death, the position and course of which corresponded with those 
of bedsores sometimes following lesions of the right cerebral hemisphere — while yet 
there was no drcumEcribed lesion of that hemisphere, and the morbid appearances 
were symmetrical in the two hemispheres. 
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Synonyms, 1.— Sympathetio ganglia, 
133. 

T. 

Tamborini, 114.— Taste, sense of, 33. 
Teeth-grinding, 14, 32, 36.— Tempera- 
ment, 94. 



Temperature in G. P., 42 et seq. 

Terminal innp, 67. 

Theft by G. P».. 10 11. 

Therapentio«, 168. 

Tbnmenf, L., 69, 103.— Thompson, G., 

Thomam. 113.— Ti^rres, 119. 126. 
Tongne in G. P. 7. 8. 14 :c9, 144. 
Tonics in G. P.. 172. 
Topinard, P., 83.— Town-life, as caose, 

100. 
ToxnmtA in G. P., 141-2. 
Treatment, 169. 

Tremor, 17.— Tremor cdaotns, 32. 
Tremor of aged, 89. 

Tmnk, 15, 29.— Take, Batty, 16, 70, 128. 
Take, D. Hack. 44. 101, 167.— Take, 

Harrington, 25. 
Tnmonrs (intni-aranial), diagnosis of, 

from G. P., 77. 

U. V. 

Unilateral sweating, 48. 

Varieties of G. P., 177. 

Vaso-motor disonlers, 16.— Ventricles 

(brain), 111, 129. 
Veratnim Viride, 172.— Verga, 4. 42, 94, 

101. 
Viel. 160.— Voisin. A., 16 34. 56, 59 81, 

104. 108, 123-5, 128, 130. 133^ 144, 161. 
Valpian, 16a 

w. 

Waller, Aug., 156.— Wallis, J. A. M., 

173 
Warren, 175 —Webber, S. G., 87. 
Wedl, 119.— Weight of brain, &o., in 

G. P., 112. 
Westphal, d., 56. 82-3, 87, 124, 181. 
Wak», S., 120 126, 137.— WiUe, 73, 75. 
WilUams, S. W. D., 115, 166.— Wood, W., 

26,64. 
Workman, J., 52, 99. 
Writing of G. Pd., 8, 15, 30. 
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J, BURDON SANDERSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

yodreli Frofessor of Physiology in University College, London* 

SYLLABUS OP A COUBSB OP LBCTUBES ON PHY- 
SIOLOGY. Second Edition, 8vo, 4s. 

This work is now published for the first time, the previous edition having been printed 
exclusively for the use of students in University College. 



SYDNEY RINGER, M.D. 

Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in University College; Physician to^ 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine in^ University College Hospital. 

I. 

A HANDBOOK OP THEBAPEUTICS : Eighth Edition, 

revised. 8vo, 15s. 

" The fact that Dr. Ringer's book has passed through seven editions speaks for itself. 
We know no work on Therapeutics which gives a more connected and intelligibly written 
account of the several drugs and groups of therapeutic agents than this, and it will be 
found a very useful companion to the Pharmacopceia." — Lancet^ Feb. i, 1879, 

" The appearance of another edition of this work within a year of the last shows that its 
popularity is still increasing, and the author has added still further to its value by chapters 
on the tongue, pulse, skin, and temperature, and the indications they afford in treat- 
ment. For the hints contained in them many a one will be grateful, the need for them 
having been long felt. A chapter has also been added on the action of nitro-glycerine." 
Practitioner^ March, 1879. 

*' We are glad to see that this most valuable treatise on Therapeutics has reached a 
seventh edition. It is unquestionably the ablest work on Therapeutics which we possess 
in our language, and one which should be carefully perused, not only by students, but also 

by practitioners The seventh edition contains chapters on the tongue, the pulse, the 

skin, and the temperature, with the indications they afford in treatment. These additional 
chapters are well written, and will render this edition even more valuable than any of those 
previously published. Ringer's Therapeutics is a work so well-known that it needs no 
commendation from us to ensure it a wide circulation." — Edin. Med Jour.^ Feb. i&^g. 

II. 

ON THE TEMPEEATXJRE OP THE BODY AS 

A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS IN PHTHISIS. 

Second Edition, small 8vo, 2s 6d. 

" The arguments which Dr. Ringer so ably advances for the proposition which he 
seeks to maintain, if they do not fully support his conclusions, at least point to a valuable 
means of distinguishing between tne heated outburst of tuberculosis and the insidious 
development of chronic phthisis, and may on further observation help to establish a more 
material difference between these two diseases, or varieties of disease which have so long 
been classed in the same category. The practitioner will find the book under notice most 
useful. It has reached a second edition and will probably run to a third.*'— Lancet. 
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EDWARD WOAKES, M.D. Lond. 

SurgeontotheEar Department of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest; and 

Surgeon to the Hospital. 

ON DEAFNESS, GIDDINESS AND NOISES IN THE 

HEAD. Second Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 

(In Preparation.) 

" It is eminently suggestive in character, and is of interest not only to the otologist, but 
to the practitioner of general medicine or surgery." — Lond. Med. Record, Oct., 1879. 

'* We have no hesitation in saying that these affections are better described, explained, 
and prescribed for in these pages, than in any other book which we have seen. Dr. Woakes 
writes not as a mere aurist, but as an intelligent physiologist, pathologist, and physician." 
Westminster Review, April, 1879. 

" This work demands the full attention of all aural surgeons ... it is thoroughly original, 
and introduces, in a truly scientific spirit, a great many new observations and new ideas." 
Dr. Weber-Liel, in M onatsshrif t fiir Ohrenheilkunde, lune i8f;g. 

" This book, although small, is evidently the result 01 much careful thought and obser- 
vation .... We cordially recommend the work as original and suggestive, and as being 
likely to prove very useful in explaining both the causation of symptoms otherwise 
pu22ling, and their appropriate treatment."— Frac^i^ton^, July 1879. 



DR. THEODOR BILLROTH. 

Professor of Surgery in Vienna. 

GENEBAL STJBGICAL PATHOLOGY AND THEBA- 

PEUTICS. In Fifty-one Lectures. A Text-book for Students and 
Physicians. Translated from the Fourth German edition with the 
special permission of the Author, and revised from the Eighth German 
edition, by C. E. Hackley, A.M., M.D. Copiously illustrated, 8vo, iSSi 

%* This edition contains seventy-four additional pages, with a number 
of new woodcuts. 

" Prof. Billroth has long been recognised as one of the most scientific of living sur- 
geons, his lectures forming the most popular text-books of surgery in the German language... 
The want of a book in the English language presenting in a concise form the views of the 
German pathologists has been long felt, and we venture to say that no book could more 

perfectly supply that want than the present volume this work will be most welcome 

m this country as supplying a want which must have been felt by all real students of 
surgery ."—L ancet. 



J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 

Member of the Royal College o^ Physicians of^ London; Assistant Physician to the West 
don Hosi" ' • ■ " " ' ' - • " . '. . . «■ 1. ., ^f -. 

Victoria 



London Hospital, and to the City of London Hospital /or Diseases of the Chesty 
ictoria Park : Honorary Secretary of the Harveuin Society ; Associate 



Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

THE HEART AND ITS DISEASES, WITH THEIB 

TREATMENT; INCLUDING THE GOUTY HEART. Second 
Edition, entirely re-written, copiously illustrated with woodcuts and 
lithographic plates. 8vo. i6s. 

" We commend his book to practitioners of medicine, who will find the great facts of 
heart disease and its treatment discussed in a way that will deeply interest them..'*— Lancet^ 
Jan. 3rd, x88o. 

'* It is the best as well as the most recent work on the subject in the English language, 
one in which both the student and the practitioner will find a safe and valuable guide to a 
knowledge of cardiac pathology, diagnosis, and therapeutics." — Medical Press andCircular^ 
Oct. 8th, 1879. 

" The work thoughout is a masterpiece of graphic and lucid writing, full of good, sound 
teaching, which will be appreciated alike by the practitioner and the student. — Students 
Journal, Aug. 1879. 

" The chapter to which one turns instinctively is that on treatment, and it is unques- 
tionably one of the best in the book."— G/asgow Med. Joumalt December, 1879. 
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FREDERICK T. ROBERTS, M.D., B.Sc, F.R.C.P. 

Professor of Therapeutics in University College ; Physician to University College Hospital ; 
Assistant Physician to Brompton Consumption Hospital^ &c. 

A HANDBOOK OP THE THEORY AND PBACTICE 

OF MEDICINE. Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 22s. 

The third edition of this work was rapidly sold ; this, the fourth edition, has been tho- 
roughly revised and some entirely new matter added, bringing the work down to the most 
recent date. 

Notices or Previous Editions. 

" Although Dr. Roberts modestly calls this work a handbook, it will be found on refer- 
ence to its pages, that the various subjects have been treated in a complete and masterly 

manner We heartily commend this handbook, not only to gentlemen preparing for the 

medical profession, but to those who may have finished their professional education ; as 
this work contains, in a brief and concise shape, all that the hv^y general practitioner needs 
to know to enable him to carry on his practice with comfort to himself, and with advantage 
to his patients.**— ^Bn^ Med. Jour. 

" This handbook seems to have been appreciated, as indeed we think it deserved 

The amount of information in this book is, for its size, enormous The book seems to be 

thoroughly trustworthy, and those who read it may be sure that the views put before 
them are not the fanciful notions of the few, but the well-considered and generally adopted 
ideas of our leading scientific practitioners." — Lancet. 

" In the compass of little more than 800 pages. Dr. Roberts has condensed a mass of 
matter on those diseases which are generally called medical in opposition to surgical, such 
as we think no book of the same size ever before contained : and although thus condensed 

the book is still a readable one It is not only well printed and neatly got up, but it is 

well written ; and Dr. Roberts may fairly be congratulated on having produced the best 
text-book of medicine we possess.— Af^atcA/ Record, 



ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, in the Jefferson Medical College of 

Philadelphia, etc., etc. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA 

AND THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, Urge 8vo, 168. 

" Bears evidence of having been written by a master of his subject practically ac- 
quainted both with the physiological action of drugs as observed by experiment, and their 
therapeutical uses as shown by clinical experience." — Practitioner, Jan. 1879. 

" A really valuable work. In it the reader will always find full and accurate informa- 
tion." — Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 

" It represents extensive reading in American, English, and Continental literature, 
and this not unduly paraded nor drily quoted, but well digested and condensed ; it contains 

also much original work and observation At the same time it is throughout very 

practical, including in its text an unusual number of useful formulie and ingenious sugges- 
tions. . . .a really valuable addition to modem literature.'*— Bn^isA Medical Journal, 
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GEO. M. BEARD, A.M., M.D. 

Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

AND 

A. D. ROCKWELL, A.M., M.D 

Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE ON THE MEDICAL AND 

SURGICAL USES OF ELECTRICITY. Including localized and 
general Faradization ; localized and central Galvanization ; Electrolysis 
and Galvano-Cautery. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and mostly 
re-written. With nearly 200 Illustrations, roy. 8vo, 28s.^ 

" The entire book is well arranged, is concise, comprehensive, and well adapted to the 
wants of the expert or of the general practitioner."— iVrte> York Medical Record, Nov. 23, 
1878. 

" Embodies in a compact, practical form, all that is now known of the application of 
electricity to the treatment of aisease, and their extensive experience of the uses of elec- 
tricity in a wide variety of morbid conditions qualifies them to speak with authority."— 
Dubhn Medical Journal. 



GURDON BUCK, M.D. 

CONTBIBUTIONS TO REPARATIVB STTRGEEY ; show- 
ing its Application to the Treatment of Deformities, produced by De- 
structive Disease or Injury ; Congenital Defects from Arrest oi* Excess 
of Development ; and Cicatricial Contractions from Burns. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings, large 8vo, gs. 

" In this little work of less than 350 pages modestly entitled Contributions to Repara- 
tive Surgery, the distinguished author has briefly yet clearly laid down certain rules for 
the guidance of the Surgeon in the preparation of parts, the closure of gaps, and modelling 
of flaps, the due observance of which cannot but be followed by gratifying results." — 
American Jour, of Med, Science. 



J. B. BUDGETT, L.R.C.P. Edin. 

THE HYGIENE OP SCHOOLS; Or Education Phy- 
sically and Mentally Considered. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

" It is most important that all engaged in teaching should thoroughly understand, not 
only the mere mental training of children, but also the great questions of food, exercise, 
recreation, as well as the essential elements of air, light, heat and ventilation. All these 
matters are ably and lucidly set forth in Dr. Budgett's treatise, which we strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of school board teachers and parents.*^ — Public Health. 



DR. O. B. BULL. 

Private Docent in Ophthalmology at Christiana, 

AND 

DR. G. A. HANSEN. 
Physician to the Leprosy Hospital at Bergen, 

LEPROUS DISEASES OP THE EYE. Col. plates, 8vo, 

7s 6d. 
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FREEMAN J. BUMSTEAD, M.D.. LL.D. 
Late Professor of Venereal Diseases at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TBBATMBNT OP VBNE- 
REAL DISEASES. Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and in great 
part re-written by the author, and by Robert W. Taylor, A.M., M.D. 
With 138 woodcuts, 8vo, 258. 

" An air of completeness — of having had garnered into its pages all the best fruit of 
the world's experience and research upon the subject of which it treats— has been given to 
the book, witnout in any way detracting from the peculiarly practical value of previous 
editions. None the less clinical, the treatise seems much more cosmopolitan. The pos- 
session of old editions will be no excuse to the progressive physician tor not purchasing 
this edition, and we predict for it a very speedy sale. We congratulate Dr. Bumstead on 
the wisdom which led to the selection 01 Dr. Taylor as colleague, and we sincerely con- 

?ratulate the two co-workers upon the results of their \ahouT."^Philadelphia Medical 
imes, Dec. 6, 1879. 



P. CAZEAUX. 

Adjunct Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. 

A THEOBETICAL AND PBACTICAL TREATISE ON 

MIDWIFERY INCLUDING THE DISEASES OF PREGNANCY 
AND PARTURITION. Revised and Annotated by S. Tarnier. 
Translated from the Seventh French Edition by W. R. Bullock, M.D. 
Royal 8vo, over iioo pages, 175 Illustrations, 30s. 

" M. Cazeaux's book is the most complete we have ever seen upon the subject."-— A\^, 
Med, Chir. Review, 

" It is unciuestionably a work of the highest excellence, rich in information, and 
perhaps fuller in details than any text-book with which we are acquainted. The author 
has not merely treated of every question which relates to the business of parturition but he 
has done so with judgment and ability."— BnV. and For, Med. Chir. Review, 



JOHN COCKLE, M.A., M.D. 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital. 

ON INTBA-THOBACIC CANCEB, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in University College. 

DWELLING- HOUSES ; their Sanitary Construotion and 

Arrangements. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. (In Preparation.) 



J. THOMPSON DICKSON, M.A., M.B., Cantab. 

Late Lecturer on Mental Diseases at Guy's Hospital. 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN 

RELATION TO MIND, the Pathology of the Nerve Centres, and the 
Jurisprudence of Insanity, being a course of Lectures delivered at Guy's 
Hospital. Illustrated by Chromo-lithographic Drawings and Physiolo- 
gical Portraits. 8vo, 14s. 

" The treatise will be found very useful as a student's text-book and as a repertory of 
recent and typical cases to the ordinary practitioner." — Brit, and For. Med. Chir. Review. 

"On the whole we heartily recommend this work as a text-book for students of 
insanity. The descriptions of disease which it contains are made unusually clear and 
interesting, so that to read it is a pleasure instead of a labour. Discussion has been 
judiciously avoided, the pathology is practical and exhaustive, and the treatment definite, 
carefully arranged, and TBtional.-— Medical Times and Gazette, 



HORACE DOBELL, M.D. 

Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chesty &c. 

I. 

ON DIET AND BEGIMEN IN SICKNESS AND 

HEALTH, and on the Interdependence and Prevention of Diseases and 
the Diminution of their Fatality. Sixth revised and enlarged edition, 
small 8vo, 6s. 

" Contains a great variety of interesting information relating not merely to food but 

> to many subjects of great hygienic \m\ — ' "'- — — "'" ^ "^' 

little work." — Dublin Jour, of Med. Science. 



also to many subjects of great hygienic importance. We can cordially recommend this 

' "td. " 



II. 

AFFECTIONS OP THE HEART AND IN ITS NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. Cases, Aphorisms, and Commentaries. Illustrated by 
the heliotype process. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

" Dr. Dobell is one of the most hardworking members of the profession, and his work 

generally lies in the direction of practical clinics and therapeutics A good point in the 

present treatise is the way in which cases are set forth as tne basis of the whole book, and 
the points which arise out of these are argued out and illustrated by the author. The 
author also undertakes the risk of expressing his clinical experience, in the form of aphor- 
isms, and many of these aphorisms are valuable, as forcible embodiments of useful hints 
and cautions." — Westminster Review, 



JOHN EAGLE. 

Member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 

A NOTE-BOOK OP SOLUBILITIES. Arranged chiefly 

for the uso of Prescribers and Dispensers. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

This Note-book is intended to serve as a handy guide to the solubilities of the more 
mon chemical preparations used by Medical Men and Pharmaceutists. 
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JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN. 

Holme Professor c/ Clinical Surgery in University College / Senior Surgeon to University 

College Hospital, &c, 

MODERN STTRGERY; Its Progress and Tendencies. 

Being the Introductory Address delivered at University College at the 
opening of Session 1873-74. Demy 8vo, is. 
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DR. FERBER. 

MODEL DIAGBAM OF THE ORGANS IN THE 

THORAX AND UPPER PART OF THE ABDOMEN. With 
Letter-press Description. In 4to, coloured, 5s. 

" Dr. Ferber's Model Diagram of the Organs in the Thorax and Upper part of the 
Abdomen is a very ingenious and well constructed Model of the kind which the Germans 
called situs phantom, showing the relative position and aspect of the organs from the sur- 
face as they lie in layers and are exposed by successive dissections. The lifting up of 
successive layers of the phantom exposes them in the same order, extent, and manner as 
they are seen in a well-conducted post-mortem examination ; and his model diagram will 
be of great use to students and practitioners in enabling them to realise the precise Medi- 
cal Anatomy of this important region."— Bn7. Med. Journal. 



AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D. 

Prof essor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy in the Bcllevue Medical College, New 
York ; attending Physician to the Bellevue Hospital, &c. 

I. 

A TEXT-BOOK OP HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; De- 
signed for the Use of Practitioners and Students of Medicine. Copi- 
ously illustrated by plates and wood engravings, large 8vo, 28s. 

*' It has two merits we particularly desire to allude to. First, it contains excellent 
historical accounts of some of the principal discoveries in physiology, such as the circula- 
tion of the blood, the functions of the lymphatics, the glycogenic functions of the liver, 
the functions of the various part's of the spinal cord, &c., &c. ; and, second, it gives a more 
complete description of the physiological anatomy and functions of the cranial nerves than 
is to be met with in any other text-book of physiology. . . .We can strongly recommend it to 
the profession more especially to those interested in diseases of the nervous system, who 
attempt to unravel the symptoms of a " nervous" ca^e by the application of knowledge 
regarding the physiological connection of nerves with the centres, and anastomoses among 
themselves." — Edin, Med. Jour. 

" Taken as a whole Dr. Flint's work is an extremely valuable one. Accurate, full with- 
out being discursive, well balanced in the space devoted to each subject, clearly and intelli- 
gently written, it contains all that the ordinary student need know". — Lancet, 

II. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN; Designed to Bepresent 

the Existing State of Physiological Science, as applied to the Functions 
of the Human Body. 5 vols., large Svo, cloth. Vol. I. — The Blood ; 
Circulation ; Respiration. i8s. Vol. II. — Alimentation ; Digestion ; 
Absorption ; Lymph and Chyle. i8s. Vol. III. — Secretion ; Excretion ; 
Ductless Glands; Nutrition; Animal Heat; Movements; Voice and 
Speech. i8s. Vol. IV. — The Nervous System. iSs. Vol. V. — Special 
Senses ; Generation. i8s. 

" The complete work will prove a valuable addition to our systematic treatises on 
human physiology. — Lancet. 

" From the extent of the author's investigations into the beat theory^ and practice of 
the present day, the world over, and the candor and good judgment which he brings to 
bear upon the discussion of each subject, we are justified in reg^arding his treatises as 
standard and authoritative, so tar as in this disputed subject authority is admissible." — New 
York Times. 
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ERNEST FRANCIS, F.C.S. 

Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry, Charing Cross Hospital. 

PBACTICAIi EXAMPLES IN QUANTITATIVE AN- 

alysis, forming a Concise Guide to the Analysis of Water, &c. Illus- 
trated, fcap. 8vo, 28 6d 

" The book is crowded with useful information, and we can very safely recommend it 
to our Tt&dtTs."— 'Lancet. 

" The directions for the determination of organic impurities in water are sound. ... It 
would scarcely be possible to compress a greater amount of useful matter into the small 
compass of 57 pages.** — Chemical News, 



C. A. GORDON, M.D., C.B. 

Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, Army Medical Department. 

BEMABKS ON ABMY STJBGEONS AND THEIR 

WORKS. Demy 8vo, 5s. 



SAMUEL D. GROSS, M.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 

Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 

A PBACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES, IN- 

. JURIES, AND MALFORMATIONS OF THE URINARY 
BLADDER, THE PROSTATE GLAND; AND THE URETHRA. 
Third Edition, revised and edited by S. W. GROSS, A.M., M.D., 
Surgeon to the Philadelphia Hospital, Illustrated by 170 engravings, 
8vo, i8s. 

" As a guide for the surgeon who may be called upon to treat diseases of the genito- 
urinary tract, the work is fully up to the requirements of the time, and cannot fail to main- 
tain the rank which it has earned for itself years ago." — New York Medical Record. 

'* The present work of Prof. Gross must be held in great esteem and value by the 
practitioner, not only for the richness of its compilations, but also for its many other and 
varied excellencies." — Amer. your, of Med. Sciences. 



WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 

Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 

New York, &c. 

I. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE NEB- 

VOUS SYSTEM. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged, with 109 
Illustrations, large 8vo, 25s. (Reprinting), 

" There can be no doubt that this valuable work ought to be studied by every practi- 
tioner in medicine." — Medical Record. 

" This is a valuable and comprehensive book."— Bn^isA Medical Journal. 

" This is unquestionably the most complete treatise on the diseases to which it ia 
devoted that has yet appeared in the English language ; and its value is much increased 
by the fact that Dr. Hammond has mainly based it on his own experience and practice, 
which, we need hardly remind our readers, have been very txttnsivc."— Medical Times and 
Gazette, 
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11. 
SPIBITUAIiISM AND ALLIED CAUSES AND CON- 
DITIONS OF NERVOUS DERANGEMENT. Post 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 8s 6d. 

" Whatever Dr. Hammond writes about the nervous svstem is gladly accepted as the 
work of a master; and we anticipate. a wide circulation and great resulting benefit from the 
dififusion of this work, marked as it is by the candid admission of whatever is worth credit 
in the subject discussed. — Medical Times and Gaseite. 



ALEXANDER HARVEY, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Aberdeen, &c, 

AND 

ALEXANDER DYCE DAVIDSON, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Aberdeen. 

SYLLABUS OF MATEBIA MEDICA FOR THE USE 

OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. Based on a selection or 
definition of subjects in teaching and examining; and also on an 
estimate of the relative values of articles and preparations in the British 
Pharmacopoeia with doses affixed. Fourth Edition, i6mo, is 6d. 



ALEXANDER HARVEY, M.A., M.D. 

Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Aberdeen; Consulting Physician 

to the A berdeen Royal Infirmary, &c, 

FIBST LINES OF THERAPEUTICS ; as based on the 

Modes and the Processes of Healing, as occurring Spontaneously in Dis- 
ease ; and on the Modes and the Processes of Dying, as resulting 
Naturally from Disease. In a series of Lectures. Post 8vo, 5s. 

" We would earnestly commend to our readers the study of this work, the principles 
advocated in it lie at the foundation of a rational practice of medicine and we are con- 
fident that the readers of this volume will feel, as the writer does, a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Harvey, and will date from its perusal the origin of clearer views and sounder 
conceptions of the art of healing."— Canaaa Medical and Surgical Journal, Sept. 1879. 

" The work is one that will recommend itself to most professional men, not only be- 
cause of its bringing into form numerous facts bearing upon therapeutics, but also from 
the easy, unostentatious, and pleasant manner in which it is written ; and it will no doubt 
prove an useful adjunct to the existing works on Materia Medica and Applied Therapeu- 
utics." — Glasgow Medical Journal, Aug., 1879. 



GRAILY HEWITT, M.D. 

Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women in University College, Obstetrical Physician 

to University College Hospital, &c, 

OUTLINES OF PICTOBIAL DIAGNOSIS OF DIS- 
EASES OF WOMEN. Fol. 6s. 

Affording a ready means of making permanent records of cases of diseases 
of women. 



F. HOFFMANN, Ph.D. 
Pharmaceutist in New York* 

MANUAL OF CHEMICAIi ANALYSIS AS APPLIED 

TO THE EXAMINATION OF MEDICINAL CHEMICALS. A 
Guide for the Determination of their Identity and Quality, and for the 
Detection of Impurities and Adulterations. For the use of Pharmaceu- 
tists, Physicians, Druggists, and Manufacturing Chemists, and of Phar- 
maceutical and Medical Students. Roy. 8vo, 12s. 

" This handsome volume is a guide for the determination of the auantity and quality 
of the chemicals used as remedies as well as for the detection of their impurities and 

adulterations Most of the common manuals give some information of the kind, and 

much more is scattered through medical and chemical periodicals. Dr. Hoffman has had 
the happy idea of bringing all this information together in a sy^stematic form, and he has 
produced a volume that cannot fail to be prized .... A full index completes the volume 
which does credit to both author and publishers." — The Doctor, 

" This volume is a carefully prepared work, and well up to the existing state of both 
the science and art of modem pharmacy. It is a book which will find its place in every 
medical and pharmaceutical laboratory and library, and is a safe and instructive guide to 
medical students and practitioners of medicine."— ^mm^an Journal of Science and Arts, 



E. HOLLAND, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

HEALTH IN THE NX7BSEBY AND HOW TQ FEED 

AND CLOTHE A CHILD, with Observations on Painless Parturi- 
tion. A Guide and Companion for the Young Matron and her Nurse. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, paper cover is. 



SIR W. JENNER, Bart., M.D. 

Physician in Ordinary to H.M, the Queen, and to HJl.H. Prince of Wales. 

THE PRACTICAL MEDICINE OP TO-DAY : Two 

Addresses delivered before the British Medical Association, and the 
Epidemiological Society. Small 8vo, is 6d. 



E. A. KIRBY, M.D., M.R.C.S., Eng. 

Late Physician to the City Dispensary, 



I. 

A 70BMULABY OF SELECTED REMEDIES WITH 

THERAPEUTIC ANNOTATIONS, and a Copious Index of Diseases 
and Remedies, Diet Tables, etc. A Handbook for Prescribers. Fourth 
Edition, p. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

ti. 

ON THE VALUE OP PHOSPHORUS AS A REMEDY 

FOR FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, produced by Overwork, and other Exhausting Influences 
Incidental to Modern Life. With Formulae for combination with Iron, 
Quinine, Nux Vomica, etc. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 2S 6d. 
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J. WICKHAM LEGG, MiD., F.R.C.S. 

Assistant Physician to Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, and Lecturer on Pathological 

A natomy in the Medical School, 

ON THE BILE, JAUNDICE, AND BILIOUS DISEASES. 

With illustrations in Chromo-lithography, 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 

II. 

A aUIDE TO THE EXAMINATION OF THE UBINE ; 

intended chiefly for Clincal Clerks and Students. Fifth Edition, with 
Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. (In, Preparation.) 

" We are glad to welcome this little work. . . .Just what was wanted.'* — Brit. Med. Jour. 

" Is an admirable ^ide to the clinical examination of the urine A most excellent 

and useful work."— Edin. Med. Jour. 

" This neat little class-book sets forth briefly and clearly the modes of examining the 
urine and the clinical inferences to be drawn therefrom. The guide is accurate, conveni- 
ently arranged, and practical in its a.im.''—Westminster Review. 

III. 

A TBEATISE ON HJEMOPHILIA, SOMETIMES 

CALLED THE HEREDITARY HiEMORRHAGIC DIATHESIS. 
Fcap. 4to, 7s 6d. 

" Dr. Legg deserves the thanks of the profession for this exceedingly painstaking and 
laborious compilation, which, containing as it does the opinions of 163 writers who have 
touched upon the disease, cannot fail to impart to its readers as much learning on the 

subject as it is possible to derive from mere book-reading We are deeply indebted to 

Dr. Legg for this painstaking monograph, which comes before the world in a most elegant 
form, and is a credit alike to the author and publisher." — Lancet. 

" The book now lying before us contains an exhaustive examination and discussion of 
the literature relating to nemophilia. In one chapter several cases occurring under the 
author's own observation are detailed. Dr. Legg is thoroughly acquainted with the 
German literature on this subject, and the book may therefore be recommended to all 
persons specially interested in it. The get-up of the book is such as has not yet been 
attained by German publishers." — Medicinish-chirurgische Rundschau. 



DR. GEORGE LEWIN. 

Professcr at the Fr, Wilh. University, and Surgeon-in-Chief of the Syphilitic Wards and 

Skin Disease Wards of the Charity Hospital, Berlin, 

THE TBEATMENT OP SYPHILIS WITH StTBCtTTA- 

NEOUS SUBLIMATE INJECTIONS. Translated by Dr. Carl 
Prcbgle, and Dr. E. H. Gale, late Surgeon United States Army. 
Small Svo, 7s. 

" Dr. Lewin's volume has a special value as giving the results of the author's very 
large experience in the treatment of syphilis by the hypodermic use of mercury. Over 
seventv clinical histories are given in detail, and even making allowance for a little 
natural enthusiasm in behalf ofa method with the introduction of which the author's name 
is so prominently connected, the results certainly seem to warrant the conclusion that, in 
the subcutaneous injection of mercury, a powerful and efficient remedy has been found, 
with which the surgeon may hopefully combat cases of syphilis which have resisted other 
modes of treatment."— i4mmcan Journal of Medical Science. 



J. S. LOMBARD, M.D. 

Formerly Assistant Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 

EXPERIMENTAL BESEABCHES ON THE BEGIONAL 

TEMPERATURE OF THE HEAD, under Conditions of Rest, Intel- 
lectual Activity and Emotion. With illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 
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DR. V. MAGNAN. 

Physician to SU Anne Asylum^ Paris; Laureate of the Institute. 

ON ALCOHOLISM, the Various Forms of Alcoholic 

Delirium and their Treatment. Translated by W. S. Greenfield, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

" The work of Dr. Magnan is of world-wide repute, and it is a great advantage to 
English readers to have it translated for them. Dr. Greenfield has done his part of the 
work well also." — Brit. Med. Jour. 

*' It is seldom that a book falls into the hands of a reviewer which can be spoken of in 
terms of such unqualified praise as that of Dr. Magnan. His observations are precise, his 
records of cases are fluently and effectively written, and the principles which he propounds 
are advanced and attractive. Dr. Greenfield deserves the thanks of the medical profession 
for having made such an admirable treatise accessible to all classes of medical readers." — 
Practitioner. 

" He has had special opportunities for observation, and he has laboured so assidu- 
ously that his work must be consulted by all who desire accurate information on the sub- 
ject It will be seen that a great number of points of interest are treated in this 

volume, the general get up of which reflects credit on the publisher." — The Doctor. 



J. F. MEIGS, M.D. 

Consulting Physician to the Children's Hospital, Philadelphia. 

AND 
W. PEPPER, M.D. 

Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. 

A FBACTIOAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, roy. 8vo, 28s. 

" There are few diseases of children which it does not treat of fully and wisely in the 
light of the latest physiological, pathological, and therapeutical science." — Lancet. 

"As a text-book and general guide to practitioners as well as a standard work of 
reference, we know of no other volume which contains more useful or reliable informa- 
tion."— JDwWw Jour, of Med. Science. 

" Of the new edition of Dr. Meigs' well-known volume we can speak in the highest 
terms. It is a full and exhaustive encyclopoedia of the subject, by men who have made 
themselves familiar with all that has been written on it and who have specially devoted 

themselves to its study An exhaustive treatise, comprising an excellent epitome of the 

work of others, combined with much valuable personal experience." — Edin. Med. Jour. 



C. J. MANNING, M.R.C.S. 

Late House Surgeon at University College Hospital. 

AND 
F. H. ELLIOT, M.R.C.S. 

THE MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN BODY GBOUFED 

ACCORDING TO THEIR ACTION, WITH THEIR VASCULAR 
AND NERVOUS SUPPLY. Oblong Svo, is 6d. 
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DR. MORITZ MEYER. 

Royal Counsellor of Healthy &c. 

ELECTRICITY IN ITS RELATION TO PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. Translated from the Third German Edition, with notes 
and additions by William A. Hammond, M.D. With Illustrations, 
large 8vo, i8s. 

" Meyer's book is well known He has himself made no slight original contributions 

to electro-therapy. Dr. Hammond deserves our hearty thanks for his translation, a boon 
which is as much for us as for his own countrymen."— Bnf. and For. Med.-Chir. Review, 

" The number of editions through which Dr. Meyer's work has passed in Germany 
attests the esteem in which it is there held, and we do not doubt that an equal measure of 
approbation will be accorded to it in this country."— Dwd/ln Quarterly Jour, of Med. Science. 

"May be taken as an intelligent guide in studying the subject. Since its first appear- 
ance in 1854 it has gradually won its way through three editions ; till, in its present form it 
takes rank as the approved text-book of the subject in Germany. Dr. Hammond has, 
therefore, done good service in placing it within the reach of English readers."— Jfowrwa/ of 
Mental Science. 



DR. FELIX von NIEMEYER. 

Late Director of the Medical Clinic of the University of Tubingen. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF FBACTICAL MEDICINE, WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY. Translated from the Eighth German Edition, 
by special permission of the Author, by George H. Humphrey, M.D., 
and Charles E. Hackley, M.D., 2 vols., large 8vo, 36s. 

" We may sum up by saying that the work of Niemeyer is an excellent one. Patho- 
logically considered it is more reliable than any other text-book with which we are ac- 
quainted." — Brit. Med. Journal. 

" For a work which is both pleasant in the reading and valuable for its su^gestiveness, 
the text-book of Professor Niemeyer takes the front rank. Certainly no candidate for the 
higher examinations should fail to read this book, and to carefully study it, for although in 
some sections it hardly comes up to the standard of some English authorities, yet, as a 
whole, there is no work like \t."— Lancet, Sept. 13, 1879. 

^ ** The task of a reviewer is an easy and glorious one in noticing such a work as this 
It is at once comprehensive and concise ; it is characterised by clearness and originality 
and it differs from many German works on Medicine in the sagacious appreciation of the 

value of therapeutics which is manifested by the author We can cordially recommend 

the work as one from the perusal of which every physician mav derive profit, which will be 
found replete with information of direct practical value, and which is instinct with a spirit 
of candid and earnest enquiry, which is worthy of all praise. The translation on the 
whole, is very creditably perfoimed, and the volumes are handsomely brought out." — Dublin 
Quarterly Jour, of Med. Science, 



C. F. OLDHAM, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Surgeon H.M. Indian Forces ; late in Medical charge oj the Dalhousie Sanitariam, 

WHAT IS MATiAKIA P AND WHY IS IT MOST IN- 
TENSE IN HOT CLIMATES ? An explanation of the Nature and 
Cause of the so-called Marsh Poison, with the Principles to be observed 
for the Preservation of Health in Tropical Climates and Malarious Dis- 
tricts. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

" May be read with profit by all, and especially by the military and naval surgeon." — 
Brit, and For. Med.-Chtr. Review. 

*' What is Malaria ? To answer this question Mr. Oldham now addresses himself 

having made careful investigations, not only by studying the writings of others, but, which 

is of much greater value, by studying the disease itself Mr. Oldham's work shows much 

and careful research, and containing much information in a small space will well repay 
perusal."— Dtt6/t» Quarterly. 
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JOHN S. PARRY, M.D. 

Obstetrician to the Philadelphia Hospital, Vice-President of the Obstetrical and Pathologi- 
cal Societies of Philadelphia, &c, 

EXTBA-ITTEBINE PREGNANCY ; Its Causes, Species, 

Pathological Anatomy, Clinical History, Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Treatment. 8vo, 8s. 

" Since the Edinburgh Memoir of Dr. Campbell, published in 1840, there has appeared 
no such comprehensive and valuable work on this subject as that to which we now call 
attention by Dr. Parry of Philadelphia. Since Campbell's time our knowledge has greatly 
increased over the whole field, and almost all the novelty has been faithfully swept into 
Parry's learned net." — Edin. Med. Jour. 

" This work is a careful and elaborate monograph on the subject of which it treats 

We have endeavoured to indicate the most important conclusions arrived at by Dr. Parry, 
but we refer our readers to the book itself as containing the fullest information on the sub- 
ject anywhere to be found.'* — Obstetrical journal of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" It is, so far as we know, the most complete work on the subject, and is based on the 

analysis of 500 cases The book is one of exceeding interest Each chapter treats of 

the part of the subject to "^rhich it is devoted in the most thorough manner possible, with 
out being in the least tedious." — A merican Journal of Obstetrics, 



E. RANDOLPH PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Gynacology in the Medical Department of Dartmouth College ; President of the 

New York Academy of Medicine, &c., &c. 

OVABIAN TUMOUBS : Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 

Treatment, especially by Ovariotomy. Illustrations, roy. Svo, i6s. 

' This is an excellent work, and does great credit to the industry, ability, science, and 
learning of Dr. Peaslee. Few works issue from the medical press so complete, so exhaus- 
tively learned, so imbued with a practical tone, without losing other substantial good 

qualities We take leave of Dr. Peaslee with our best thanks for his excellent, rich, 

valuable work."— £<fm. Med. Jour, 

" In this book which has extended his name throughout the civilised world, and has 
been translated into the German and other languages, is found the rich experience of a life 
which was devoted to the study and practice of this department of surgery. In these writ- 
ings, extending over 500 pages, are embodied the principles which should guide opera- 
tors in this domain of surgery, and are those which have been generally adopted by the 
most distinguished gynecologists. The work is notable for the clearness of its thought 

the precision of its style, and the valuable and original contributions which it contains 

An enduring monument to his name, and one which will doubtless remain and do him 
honour as long as the healing art is practised." — Lancet, March 2, 1878. 



R. DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lond. 

Physician to the Brompton Hospital/or Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, late Senioi 

Assistant Physician to the Charing Cross Hospital, 

ON CONSUMPTION AND ON CERTAIN DISEASES 

OF THE LUNGS AND PLEURA. Being a Second Edition 

revised and extended of ** The Varieties of Pulmonary Consumption." 

With Illustrations, Svo, gs. 

" We cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure with which we have read all 
parts of the book, and we can assure our readers that nowhere will they get a more 
thorough and, at the same time, succinct account of the diseases of which Dr. Powell 
has treated."— Bn7. Med. Jour., Aug. aist, 1878. 

'* We have nothing but praise for the more practical portions of the volume, dealing 

with diagnosis and treatment the volume must prove a very acceptable one to all who 

have had some little experience in the management of chest diseases, and wish to know 
the methods and results of those who have had more. We have read the work with much 
appreciation, often receiving a valuable suggestion even where we were obliged to dis- 
agree." — Medical Times, Dec. 21, 1878. 

" We take pleasure in calling attention to this truly valuable work .the book begins 

with a short discussion of the pathological changes which diseased lungs present post- 
mortem, and it is here, at the start, that the author wins the reader's confidence, by the 
calm conservative manner in which he handles many disputed points." — Boston Medical 
Journal, Jan. 33, 1879. 
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RALPH RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D. 

Fellow of the College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 

ON THE NATIJBE OF LIFE : An Introductory Chap- 
ter to Pathology. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 4to. 
IDS. 6d. 

To this second edition the title of *' The Nature*' instead of " The 
Simplicity of Life" is prefixed, the latter designation having been misunder- 
stood. 

The object of this Essay is to explain the Nature of Living Action in all 
organic Beings, the similarity of such actions in both Health and Disease, 
and their complete analogy with those included in the term gravitation. — 
Extract from Preface* 



CHARLES HENRY RALFE, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Lecturer on Physiological Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY: In- 

eluding the Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis of the Tissues, Fluids, 
and Excretory Products. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

" This little book will supply a want which is acutely felt by teachers of practical phy- 
siology. It is a short and simple laboratory guide, containing no more theory than is 
necessary for the comprehension of the facts, and no more facts than are really wanted by 
students and practitioners of medicine. Altogether we think Dr. Ralfe's compilation is 
likely to be very useful not only to students but also to practitioners, many of whom will be 
glad to have so simple and intelligible a guide to physiological analysis." — Lancet. 

** Will be found an useful guide to the medical practitioner who desires to gain a know- 
ledge of modem chemistry The chemical formulse appear to be correct in nearly every 

instance which speaks much for the care bestowed upon the getting up of the hook.— Brit. 
Med. Jour. 

'* No better guide to physiological chemistry, practical and theoretical, is now availa- 
ble for the English reading student." — Medical Times and Gazette. 



D. B. St. JOHN ROOSA, M.A., M.D. 

Professor of Diseases of the Eye and Ear in the University of the City of New York ; Surgeon 
to the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital ; Consulting Surgeon to the Brooklyn Eye 

and Ear Hospital, &c.t &c. 

A FBACTICAL TBEATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 

THE EAR, including the Anatomy of the Organ. Fourth Edition, 
Illustrated by wood engravings and chromo-lithographs, large 8vo, 22s. 

" The work is copiously illustrated, and the descriptions of the disease and the directions 
for treatment are given in a clear and concise manner . . . Altogether, the work is, perhaps, 
the best of its kind that has yet been published." — Lancet. 

"When the first edition of Dr. Roosa's book was noticed in this Journal ia January 
1874, it was predicted that it would at once take its place as a standard authority. That 
it nas done so and that it still maintains this position is fully shown by the present demand 
for a fourth edition." — Amer. Jour, of Med. Sciences, Jan. 1879. 

" It will be observed that of all the points which we have noticed, not one constitutes 
a defect sufficient to iinpair in anv degree the value of the treatise. This remains the very 
best which has been offered to the profession, whether in America or England ; and the 
debt of gratitude to the accomplished author will be cheerfully acknowledged for the part 
he has played in bringing aural surgery and medicine to their present high development." — 
New York Medical Record. 
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W. RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., Lond. 

BEMABKS ON DIABETES, ESPECIALLY IN BEFBB- 

ENCE TO TREATMENT. Demy 8vo, 4s 6d. 

" Dr. Richardson, who has himself suffered from Diabetes in its milder form for many 
years, has entered on this part of the subject with much earnestness. His remarks on 
treatment will repay perusal." — Brit, and For. Med.-Chir. Rev. 

" Finally, we again recommend this as a book well worthy the attention of the profes- 
sion As the work of a diabetic it is sure to contain everything of importance on tne sub- 
ject ; as that of a man who has cured himself, it is certain to contain rules and axioms 
which others may follow." — Med. Times and Gazette. 



LEWIS A. SAYRE, M.D. 
Professor 0/ Orthopcedic Surgery in Bellevue Hospital Medical College^ &c„ &c. 

A FBACTICAL MAKTJAL OF THE TBEATMENT OF 

CLUB-FOOT. Second Edition, enlarged and corrected, with 60 Illus- 
trations, post Svo, 4s 6d. 



J. LEWIS SMITH, M.D. 

Physician to the New York Infants* Hospital ; Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of Children 

in Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY 

AND CHILDHOOD. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, with Illustra- 
tions, large Svo, 21s. 

" Having so recently expressed our favourable opinion of the third edition of Dr. J. 
Lewis Smith's Treatise. . . .little remains to be said in praise of this the fourth edition of so 
valuable and practical a 'work."— Dublin Medical Journal^ Nov. 1879. 

" If this had been the first instead of the third edition of Dr. Ldwis Smith's work, we 
should have gladly availed ourselves of the opportunitj^ to point out its many excellencies, 
and particularly to draw attention to the fulness of its information, the fairness with which 
the reasoning is conducted in reltition to disputed questions, and the completeness and 

spundness otits therapeutical suggestions and recommendations It is particularly good 

in the remarks upon the treatment of disease, which, though the most important, is often 
treated with little thoroughness in a systematic treatise." — Practitioner* 



LE^A;'IS A. STIMSON, B.A., (Yale), M.D. 

Surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital ; Processor of Pathological Anatomy in the Medical 

Faculty of the University of the City of New York. 

A MANUAL OF GFEBATIVE SURGEBY. With three 

hundred and thirty-two Illustrations. Post Svo, los. 6d. 

" The descriptions are thoroughly practical, and the subsidiary points of the exact 
position of the patient, the duties of assistants, and so forth, receive tneir due attention, 
and we are sure the work will be useful and well received here." — Lancet^ Sept. 27th, 1879. 

" Among the handbooks of operative surgery this must take a first place. The surgeon 
will alwavs find here aid sufficient to direct him in any operation when he is beyond pro- 
fessional help The chapters upon amputations, excisions, plastic operations, and opera- 
tions upon the eye, are specially g^ood. The author gives a very good view of European 
Continental Surgenr, much of which will be new to those who have not the opportunity of 
consulting the works of the French and German writers. The most recent improve- 
ments are included." — The Dublin Journal of Medical Science, March, 1879. 

" The work before us is a well-printed profusely illustrated manual of over four hundred 
and seventy pages. Our author has endeavoured, as the result of much painstaking and 
careful study to present to the student and to the practitioner a trustworthy digest of the 

most approved methods of operating. In such efforts he has been signally successful 

The precision and conciseness with which the different operations are described enable the 
author to compress an immense amount of practical information in a very small compass." 
— JV«w York Medical Record, Aug. 3, 1878. 
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HUGH OWE,N THOMAS, M.R.C.S. 

I. 
DISEASES OF THE HIP, KITBE, AND ANKLE 

JOINTS, with their Deformities, treated by a new and efficient method. 
With an Introduction by Rushton Parker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Sur- 
gery at the School of Medicine, Liverpool. Third Edition, 8vo, 25s. 
" His criticisms are very able and acute.'* — Westminster Review. Jan. X879. 

II. 

THE PAST AND FBESENT TBEATMENT OF IN- 
TESTINAL OBSTRUCTIONS, REVIEWED, with an Improved 
Treatment Indicated. Second Edition, 8vo, los 6d. 

" It is the work of a shrewd observer and clear-headed thinker." — Westminster Review^ 
October, 1879. 

III. 

CASES IN STJBGEBY ILLUSTRATIVE OF A NEW 

METHOD OF APPLYING THE WIRE LIGATURE IN COM- 
POUND FRACTURES OF THE LOWER JAW. Second Edition, 
8vo, 5s. 

J. ASH BURTON THOMPSON, M.R.C.S. 

Surgeon at King^s Cross to the Great Northern Railway Company, 

FREE PHOSPHOBtrS IN MEDICINE WITH SPE- 

CIAL REFERENCE TO ITS USE IN NEURALGIA. A contribution 
to Materia Medica and Therapeutics. An account of the History, Phar- 
maceutical Preparations, Dose, Internal Administration, and Therapeu-' 
tic uses of Phosphorus ; with a Complete Bibliography of this subject, 
referring to nearly 200 works upon it. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

" Mr. Thompson has collected a great deal of information on the nature and properties 
of a drug that appears to be gaining uivour with the profession The book form§ a com- 
pact guide to practitioners contemplating adding phosphorus to their medicinal armoury.'* 
— Lancet. 

" The work is very interesting and most comprehensive evidently the result of much 

careful research, and we heartily recommend it to all interested in the treatment of nervous 
disorders.*' — Journal of Psychological Medicine. 



J. C. THORO^A^GOOD, M.D. 

Assistant Physician to the City 0/ London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 

THE CLIMATIC TREATMENT OP CONSUMPTION 

AND CHRONIC LUNG DISEASES. Third Edition, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 



LAURENCE TURNBULL, M.D., Ph.G. 

A ural Surgeon to Jefferson Medical College Hospital, &c., &c. 

ARTIFICIAL ANAESTHESIA : A Manual of Anadsthetic 
Agents, and their Employment in the Treatment of Disease. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

"The value of such a work as the present is unquestionable.... the book contains a 
great amount of useful information on the nature and use of anaesthetics, applied exter- 
nally or internally, in vapour, or in ordinary modes of administration." — Medical Times 
and Gazette, Nov. 29th, 1879. 

" This little work of 210 pages should be on tbe table of every practitioner who expects 
to administer an anaesthetic of any kind." — St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, M.D. 

Professor in the University, and Member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, &c., &c. 

INFECTION -DISEASES IN THE ABMY, Chiefly 

Wound Fever, Typhoid, Dysentery, and Diphtheria. Translated from 
the German by John James, M.B., F.R.C.S. Fcap. 8vo, is 6d. 

" We anticipate for this pamphlet a wide circulation." — Medical Press and Circular. 

" Dr. Tames has done service to the profession by bringing this short treatise by the 
distinguished Virchow within their reach .... It is refreshing and reassuring at any time 
to have a subject of common interest such as contagion, brought under the bulls-eye of a 
man of genius long familiar with questions of the higher pathology." — Edin, Med. Journal, 
June, 1879, 



ALFRED VOGEL, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of Dorpat, Russia. 

A FBACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN. Translated and Edited by H. Raphael, M.D. From 
the Fourth German Edition, illustrated by six lithographic plates, part 
coloured, large 8vo, i8s. 

" We do not know of a compact text-book on the diseases of children more complete, 
more comprehensive, more replete with practical remarks and scientific facts, more in 
keeping with the development of modern medicine, and more worthy of the attention of the 
profession, than that which has been the subject of our remarks." — American Journal of 
Obstetrics. 

" Several excellent lithographic plates, and the admirable way^ in which the volume is 
got up, add to the attractiveness of Dr. Vogers work. Dr. Vogel is more a physician than 
a surgeon ; and he is clearly a physician of no mean order, judged either from a pathologi- 
cal or a clinical standpoint. Of Dr. Vogel, as a medical practitioner, we would only say 
that he seems to belong to the comparatively small class df physicians who, when they give 
a medicine, have a clear notion of tne effects which they desire it to produce." — Brit. Med, 
Jour, 



A. DE WATTEVILLE, M.A., B.Sc, M.R.C.S. 

Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, late Electro-Therapeutical 

Assistant to University College Hospital, 

A PBACTICAL INTBODUCTION TO MEDICAL 

ELECTRICITY ; (with a Compendium of Electrical Treatment trans- 
lated from the French of Dr. Onimus). With more than 100 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 5s. 

•'We can honestly recommend the book to our readers as an admirable practical guide 
to electro-therapeutics It impresses one as the work of a writer thoroughly conver- 
sant with his subject, theorelkally and practically. There is a wholesome rational tone 
throughout, which stands in refreshing contrast to the spirit of many treatises on medical 
electricity.'— D«6. Med. Jour., Aug. 1878. 

" It is evidently the work of one who has gone thoroughly into his subject. Nofliing 
can be more admirable than the determination of the author to introduce a spirit — almost 
a new spirit— of accuracy, into the muddle of electro-therapeutics." — Westminster Review. 
Oct. 1878. 

"This little book will, we believe, be of ^reat use lo many The object of M. de 

Watteville appears to be to give a more definite basis than that which has hitherto been 
given in books on Medical Electricity, to the superstructures which have been raised there- 
on with regard to the ascertained facts of the behaviour of electrical currents ; and, further 
to supply minute and specific directions as to the mode of their appliance in the treatment 

of disease.. ..In respect of the medical application of electiicttiy he has furnished 

clearly, directions as to the form, force, and locality of such applications, and has enriebed 
his book with copies of woodcuts, exhibiting very plainly the points to which the electric 

current should be applied We heartily commend the book to the careful study of those 

who are interested in Electro-Therapeutics."— Dr. Russell Reynolds, F.R.S., in Brain. 
July, X878. 
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W. SPENCER ^VATSON, F.R.C.S. Eng., B.M., Lond. 

Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital ; Surgeon to the Royal South London Ophthalmic 

Hospital, 

I. 

DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND ITS ACCESSOBY 

CAVITIES. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, i8s. 

" The reader will be tolerably sure to find all that he looks for in Mr. Spencer Watson's 

volume ; and we must sav that in the practical part of it he will not be disappointed It 

is well done, clear and full On the whole the work is one very creditable to the author, 

and very useful as a book of reference in this department of surgery.**— ^ri^. Med. Jour, 

" We are sure that the voice of the profession will be uttered in no uncertain tones of 
praise and satisfaction at his production. It stands by itself, the leading monograph upon 
this subject. Nowhere can the practitioner turn to find more completely under his eye, all 
that the field embraces.**— ^Imrr. 3^ our. of Medical Sciences. 

** This is a neat Volume — well printed, well illustrated, with a ^ood index. Its author 

has spared himself neither time nor trouble Mr. Watson havmg gleaned all that he 

found good in other writers— English, French, and German — has added in many places 
valuable experience of his own." — Practitioner. 

II. 

ON ABSCESS AND TtTMOURS OF THE OBBIT. Post 

8vo, 2S 6d. 

Ill, 

EYEBALL-TENSION, ITS EFFECTS ON THE SIGHT 

AND ITS TREATMENT. With woodcuts, p. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

"We would recommend the book to the profession as the best monograph on the sub- 
ject in the English language."— A^^w York Medical Record, Oct. 25th, 1879. 



DR. F. WINCKEL. 

Formerly Professor and Director of the Gynacological Clinic at the University of Rostock, 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TBEATMENT OF CHILD- 
BED : A Treatise for Physicians and Students. Translated from the 
Second German edition, with many additional notes by the Author, 
by J. R. Chadwick, M.D., Svo, 14s. 

" This treatise which has been the standard one of its kind in Germany, bids fair to 

take a distinguished place as an authority in this country The work will be found to be 

of the greatest value to tht pnctitioneT."— Medical Record. 

" There is abundant evidence of thoughtful consideration and care throughout, so as to 
place before the reader only what is profitable and capable of proof from reason and ex- 
perience. The absence of speculative and literary padding ia a charming recommendation 
m the present day and one which will go far tor increase the popularity of a woric which we 
may justly hope will be extensively Tt&d,"— Birmingham Medical Review. 
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HENRY J. ALFORO, MJD. 

HINTS ON PUBLIC HEALTH. 28. 



STEPHEN S- ALFORO, F.R.C.S. 

DIPSOMANIA, ITS PEEVALBNOE, CAUSES AND 

TEEATMENT. 6d. 



QEORGE GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

I, THE USE AND ABUSE OF PESSARIES. Is. 6d. 
II. ON DRAINAGE IN OVARIOTOMY. Is. 



JOHN COCKLE, A.M., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS ON CLINICAL METHOD 

Delivered at the Boyal Free Hospital, October Isl, 1877- Is. 



W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D. 

SANITARY FALLACIES. An Address delivered before 

the Congress of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, at Croydon, 
October 23rd, 1879. Is. 



J. LANQDON DOWN, M.D. 

THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OP THE FEEBLE 

IN MIND. Is. 



H. MACNAUQHTON JONES, M.D. 

MEDICAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CHOICE OF 

AN./ESTflETICS. Is. 



CHARLES H9NRY RALFE, M.A., M.D. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE GENERAL PATHOLOGY 

OF SOUEVY. ls.6d. 



SURPEON-MAJOR J. E. TUSON, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

ON THE EFFICACY OF BURNING SULPHUR FIRES 

IN EPIDEMICS OF CHOLERA. Third Editioii^ Is. 



HINTS TO CANDinATES FOR COMMISSIONS IN 

THE PUBLIC MEDICAL SERVICES. 28. 



Extracts^ from Press Notices, on the Style of Works published by 

H. K. LEWIS. 



" Comes before the world in a most elegant form, and is a credit alike to the author 
and publisher."— Lanctf^. 

" Mr. Lewis, as usual, has turned out the work well.** — The Doctor, Sept. x, 1878. 

" It is put forth by the publisher in a very readable and very creditable form, a meed 
of praise which cannot be accorded to all handbooks of medicine.** — Brit, and For. Med, 
Chir. Rev., April, 1877. 

" The paper is luxuriously smooth and thick ; the letter-press beyond all praise.*'—* 
Edin. Med. Jour., Sept. x, X879. 

" This is a handsome, well got up, profusely illustrated surgical work.'*— Bn^ Jour, of 
Dental Science. 

"... .has reached a sixth edition, and the publisher has turned it out in the same man- 
ner which does credit to this and his other textbooks.*' — The Doctor, April x, 1878. 

" The work is well printed.**— ^La«c«^, May 5, 1877. 

" Very pleasing little volume, pleasing in its matter as in its appearance." — Westminster 
Review, April, X872. 

" The chemical formulee appear to be correct in nearly every instance, which speaks 
much for the care bestowed upon the getting up of the book.**— Bn^. Med. Jour., May 31, 
1873. 

"Well printed) and neatly got up.^— Medical Record, July, 1876. 

" Two handfldme volumes constituting the third tdition."— Practitioner, Nov. 1878. 

"... .this volume, the general get up of which reflects credit on the publisher."— rA« 
Doctor. 

" This neat little claLSS-book.*'—Westminster Review. 

" The get up of the book is such as has not yet been attained by German publishers.*'— 
Medicinisch-Chirurgische Rundschau. 

" This is a neat Volttme— well printed, well illuB\tattd,''-wPra€Htioner, 
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THE NEW SYDENHAM SOCIETY. 

President — Pbescott G. Hbwett, Esq., F.B.S. 

Hon, Secretary — Jonathan Hutchinson, Esq. 

Treasurer — ^W. Sedgwick Saundebs, M.D. 



The publications of this Society comprise translations of important 
Continental works, and also reprints of valuable standard English authors. 
Among other works issued are the following : those with prices affixed may 
be had separately : others, only by subscription for the years in which they 
are published. 

TROUSSEAU. 

LECTURES ON CLINICAL MEDICINE, Delivered at the Hotel Dieu. 
Paris. By Professor Trousseau. Translated from the Third Edition 
by Sir John Rose Cormack. 5 vols. 31s. 6d. 

STRICKER 

MANUAL OF HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE HISTOLOGY. 

By S. Stricker. Translated by Mr. Power. 3 vols. 

RINDFLEISCH 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. 

By Professor Rindfleisch (Bonn). Translated by Dr. Baxter. 
2 vols. 

HEBRA. 

ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INCLUDING THE EXAN- 

themata. By Professor Hebra. Translated and edited by Dr. 
Hilton rAOOE, Dr. J. Pye-Smith and Mr. Waren Tay. 4 vols. 
Vols. I and 2 separately, los. 6d. 

NIEMEYER. 

LECTURES ON PHTHISIS. 

By Profe ^sor Niemeyer. Translated by Dr. Baumler. 

WUNDERLICH. 

ON THE TEMPERATURE IN DISEASES: A BftNUAL' OF" 

MEDICAI thermometry. By Dr. C. A. Wunderlich, Leipzig. 
Translate(M>y Dr. Woodman. ^ 

VOLKMANN. 

CLINICAL LIXTURES. 

By Various German Professors, from Professor Volkmann's Series, 
(Halle). 2 vols. 

AN ATLAS OF PORTRAITS OF SKIN DISEASES. 

Comprising Life-size Portraits of the Diseases of the Skin, in a Series 
of 44 finely coloured plates after Hebra, £6 i6s. 6d. Fasciculi i to 8, 
£z 3S't singl 3 fasciculi los. 6d. each. 

AN ATLAS OF PATHOLOGY. 

Fasciculus i. Diseases of the Kidney. 

Annual Subscrijptlon, One Guinea, payment of which constitutes member- 
ship, should be forwarded to Mr. Lewis, the Society's Agent, from whom the 
Aonual Report an I all further information may be obtained. All the works 
issued are now in stock, and can be obtained by new subscribers. Sub- 
scriptions for full sets including 1880, Twenty-Two Guineas. 
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